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APPENDIX III 


Alphabetical list of persons or public bodies who have replied to 
the questionnaire. 


lUply 

Name or draif^uatioii. printed 

on pa}?(!. 

Afzul, Mr. K. Mabaininad, m.l.c. • * * * * * * • 83 

AHbmiulla S(5i»ool of Enf^inoorinp:, Principal •* '• ** ■' 3(i9 


Association— 

Harisal Har, iSecretary * • * * - • • 

Bengal Mahisliya, S<M!rctaiy, Babu rrakasb Chandra Sarkar, IX. B., m.b.a. 
Britisli Indian 3Vople’.s, Secretary, Mr. Ji. VV, B. Moreno 
Biirdwan Bar, Secretary, Babu Banwarilal Hati 
Calcidta Trades, Sccrotary *• 

Da<;ca District Moslem, Secretary 

East BtMigal Lundbolders’, Secrt'tary, Babu Ananda Chandra Roy 
Employees’, (Vilcuttu, Secretary, Babu Mukuiida Ball Sircar * * 

Iloogbly Bar, Secretary, Babu Prasad Das Mallik, b.l. 

Indian, Secretary 

Jndiajj Staff, Imperial Bank of India, Secretary 
Indian T(degra]>b, Clenoral Secretary 

.lessore Miiluinnnadan, Secretary, Mr. Rafluddin Ahmed, M.L.r. 

Maldab Bar, St^x-ndary, Babu Radhika Bal Satiar, b.l. 

Maldab Miibuinmadun, Secretary, Klian Sahib zVbdul Av.iz Khan, b.l. 

Marvvari, Honorary Secretary, Babu Raiiglal Tajuria 

Peoples’, Dacca, Sec retary, Babu Sarat Chaiulra Cbakrabarty ** 

Young Men’s (’bristian. General Secretary, Mr. F. E. James, o.n.K. 


89 

239 

243 

203 

290 

306 

J94 

21U 

101 

155 

115 


79 

81 

260 

301 

237 


Bando, Mr. S. N., of Messrs. Baiido & Co. * * * • * • * ’ 234 

Banerjoa, Mr. J. R., m.a., b.l. * * * • • * * * • • J48 

Baiiorji, Mr. M. ' • • * • • * ■ • ’ • * 7 

Bauorji, Mr. IJ. ()., Ex-Secrotary and Auditor, Bengal Proviiieial Railway • • 78 

Bangui Inland Steam Navigation & "JVading C’o., Ld., Managing Director * * 114 

Boflu, S. Iv., ex-cliampion Wrestler, Hardware' and Metal Merchants • ' 325 

Bell, Mr. J. W. A., of Messrs. Mackiniioii Mackenzie & (k)., Ld. ' • 4 

Bfmgal Social Service League, Dr. D. N. Miiitra, M.ii., Honorary Secretary * * 161 

Birla Bros., Ltd., Messrs. * * * * * • * • • • 150 

Board of Intermodiato and Secondary Education, Dacca, Chairman, Mr. L. M. 170 
(.’baltorji. 

Bo.so, Dr. ( •biini Lai, Kai Bahadur, c .i.e., m.h., f.o.s. * * * • " 110 

Bose, Bal)u RajslKikbur, of The Bengal (’heinical & Pharmaceutical W’orks, Ld. 19 

(kdeutta (iurporatioii, Chairman, Mr. S. N. Mallik * * * • * • 212 

(Calcutta Elect ric Sufiply Corporation, Agent and Chief Engineer * * * • 95 

Calcutta H<JH(5arch Tamiory, Superiiitondent, Mr. B. M. Da.s, m. sc. (Letds) • • 197 

Chaml>or of Commence, Bengal, Secretary * * * * * * * • 201 

Ditto Narayanganj, Honorary Secretory *• ** 313 

Carey, Sir*W. L., m.l.c., of Messrs. Bird & Co. * • * * * * 222 
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Name or designation. 

College — 

AriiieiiidJi, PrincMpnl, Mr. A. K. Clarke * * 

Aiiiinda Mohan, Mynioiisingli, J^rincipal, hr. J. C. (IIiohIi, m.a., rh.l>. 
Bagorliat, rrint ipal, Babu Kainakhya Charaii Nagh 
Brajomolmn, Barisal, Vice-l rinfipaJ, Babu Kaliprosnnna (Jljosh 
Calcutta I’ochnological, Secretary, Mr. M. N. (rhosli 
Centra], Principal, Mr. K. K, Bo.se 

Hoog]»ty, i’riiicipal, Mr. K. B. Karnsbothajii, M.n.K., m.a,, i.k.s. 
Krishnagar, Brincipal, Babo Raklial Bnj Biswas 
Kristina Natli, Berhampore, Babn Kil Kuttoii Jtbattachurji, m.k..s.a., 
(Lorid.), etc. 

Soutli Suburban, Bbawanifair, J^rineipaJ, P. SinJia, Ksq. 

Weak'yaii, Bankura, Principal, Mr. A. E. Brown 

Commercial Academy, Diicca, IVincipal and Secretary * * 


Keply 
printed 
on page. 


30 

47 

43 

210 

82 

251 ) 

59 

23 

120 

J()3 

147 

195 


Commissioner — 

Burdwau Division, Mr. A. \\'. Cook, cm.f., i.o.s. * * • * * * 207 

Dacca ))ivision, Mr. A. N. Moberley, i. (.'..s. * • * • • * 293 

Pre.sidency Division, Mr. K. iL De, t.c.s., * • * • 31 

Rajshahi Division, Mr. W. A. Marr, o.r.E., i.r..s. * • • • • * 124 

Das, Babu Bisbmadev, M.T..C., Faridpiir • * • * * • * * 113 

Das Clupta, Babu (ianesli Chandra, Senior Covernrtieni Pleader, Bukarganj • • 297 

Dep ty Commi.ssioner, Darjeeling, Mr. F. AV. Strong, i.c.h. * * * • 252 

Distriet Board— 

Bakarganj, Chairman; lion’ b]«.‘ Chow dhnry Muhammad Ismail Khan ** 289 

Birbhurn, Chairman, Rai A. C. Banerji Bahadur, m.a., • * • • 270 

Burdwan, Viiie-Chairman, Rai 'raraprasanna Mnkerjee Bahadur * • 317 

Da(‘ca, (Jliairman, Nawab Khw'aja Mubaniinad You.suff Khan Bahadur • • 282 

Jalpaiguri, Chairman •• *• •* *• •’ 118 

Jeasore, Chairman, Mr. B. K. M it ter, b.l. * • * ' • * 242 

Hooghly, Chairman, Babu Baroda Prosaiid Dey, B.L. *• *• 58 

Khulna, Chairman, Rai Arnrita Lai Ralia Bahadur * * • • 257 

Malda, Oiairman • * * • • ■ • • • • J 90 

Murshidabad, Vice-Chairman, Moulvi Ekram-ul-llufj, n.n., • • 220 

District Charitable Society, Calcutta, Secret ary •* •• *• 180 

Dutt, Babu Rebati Raman, Jalpaiguri *• •* •• *• 183 

East Bengal Sarasw^at Samaj, Dacca, Secretary * * • * * ‘ 312 

Ghosh, P. C., Esq., b.a., b.l.. Vakil, High Court * * • • * * 107 

Gille, Fr. A., Editor, Catholic Herald of India • * • ■ * • 10 

Hoare Miller & (’o., Messrs. • • * * • * • • * • 149 

Indian Mining Federation, Secretary, Mr. K. N. Purkoyasth * • • • 249 

Inspector of SebooLs, Chittagong Division • • • • • • * • 102 

Ditto Dacca Division, Mr. H. E. Stapleton, m.a., b.sc. * ' 227 

Inspei!tor of European Schools, Bengal, Mr. F. W. Papworth, i.K.s. * • 268 

Institute, Bengal Technical, Honorary Secretary, Babu Satyanando Bose * * 181 

Do. Maharaja Kasimbazar’s Polyteidiiiie. Princ pal, (*aptain J. J\\ 61, 231 
PetaveJ, k.E. (Retired), 
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Name or (le»Ignatioii, 

District honM—^concluded. 

Institution, Snraswati, Secretary, Mr. S, N. Sirkar, m.a. 

J.-aw, Jtaju Roslice Case, o.i.R., ]vi.i..c. 

League for l^rovention of Unemployment, Soeretary 
Magistrate — 

Collccrtor, Dorharnpore, Mr. W. S. Adio, i.r.s. 

Additional, Bakargauj, Mr. J. Do, i.c.h. 

Bankura, Mr. 1*. C. (Ihosli 
Bogra, Kai Haliaclur S. C. Son 
Burdwan, Mr. S. C. Halt, 

District, Chittagong, Mr. S, C. Oi.atak, m.a. 

Dacca, Mr. J. (1. Drummond, i.r.s. 

Collector, Dinajpiir, Kai Nikliil Nath Kay Bahadur 
District, Faridpur, Mr. (3. B. Hogg, i.e.s. 

District, Kooglily, J. A. Dunlop, Esq., i.r.s. 

Collector, Kliulmi, Mr. ]). Cladding, 1.C..S. 

District, Malclah, Hai Arnhika Brasad Sen Bahadur 
District, Mymen.singh, Mr, .1. K. Blair, i.r.s. 

District, Nadia, Mr. H. C. lilomfiold, i.r.s. 

Collector, Noakhali 
Kajshahi, Mr. K. N. Keid, i.r.s. 

Collector, Kangpur, IMr, S, K. Haider, i.r.s, 

Ti opera, Mr. d. D. V. Hodge, i.r.s. 

Additional District, 2‘1-i’argana.s, Alijiore, Mr. A. C. Dutt 
Martin (>\)., Messrs. 

Mazumdar, Jadunath, Kai Baliadiir, r.i.K., m.a., h.l., m.l.a. 

Municipality — 

Azimganj, CliMinnan, Mr. vS. N. Sinha, M.i.r. 

Radiiria, Chairman, Bahu Kslietra Nath Mukherji * * 

Bully, Cliairman, Bahu Surendra Natli Bagchi 
Banslieria, Chairman, Bubii Bishnii (Jiiuran Mukherjee, b.a. 
Bhadreswar, Chairman, Mr. VV. D. Bruce-Watt 

Bhaipara, Vico-Chairinan, Kai Syarna C'haran Bhattaehargya Bahadur 
Rliola, Chairman, Maiilvi Kalimuddin Ahinmad 
Rogra, Vice-Chairman, Bahu T’lirna Chandra Roy * * 

Burdwan, Cliairman, Mr. S. K. Bose 
Chandrakona, Vice-Chairman 

Chittagong, Chairman, Moulvi Nur Ahamed, m.a., b.t.. 

Comilla, Chairman, Mr. U, M. Mitter, m.a., b.l. 

Cossipur-Chitpur, Chairman, Kai Bahadur Kripanath Dutt 
Dacca, Chairman, Khawja Nazimiiddin, m.a. (Cantab) Bar. -at -Law 
Faridpur, Chairman 

Garden Roach, Vice-Chairman, Mr. Unsiid-Dowla • • 

Ghatal, Chairman, Babu Nritya Gopal Sarkar 
Howrah, Chairman, BaVm Cham Chandra Sinha, m.a,, b.l. 

Karn^rhati, Chairman, Babu Abinash Chandra Sarkar, b.l. 

Kharar, Chairman • • * * * • 
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87 

284 
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94 
203 
205 
290 
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172 

94 

248 
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260 

110 

108 

52 

209 

330 

80 

241 

219 

149 

292 

280 

330 

324 

250 

314 

279 

114 

148 

59 

119 

287 

167 



Kameor MifSAtioa. 

Htmicipality concluded. • 

Kushtea, Chairman, Babu Tarapada Mazumdar 
Madaripur, Chairman 

Maniktola, Chairman, Babu Basi Bhuiian Mitra, l.m.s. 

Muktaigacha, Chairman 
Nator, Chairman, Babu Jagadiewar Roy 
01d*Maldah, Chairman, Babu Satish Cliand Agarwala 
Rampur>Boalia, Chairman, Babu Surendra Nath Bhaya, b.l, • • 
Baniganj, Chairman, Dr. Bipin Beiiary Banner joe * • 

Rishra-Konnagar, Chairman, Babu Bamandas Bannerjee, b.l 
Serampore, Chairman (same as Chairman, Bibtriot Board, Hooghl^ ) 
South Suburban, Chairman, Hon'ble Babu S. N. Roy • • 

Tamluk, Chairman, Babu Nagendra N .tb Ray, b.l. 


Iteply 
printed 
on page. 


91 

170 

321 

146 

287 

242 

174 

24 

25 

68 


20 


Port Oommissionerfl, Calcutta, Chairman, Mr. S. C. Stuart 'Williams, m.l.o. 
Railway — 

Bengal Nagpur, Agent 


Bastem Bengal— 

Agent, Col. G. R, Hearn, d.s.o. 

Chief Engineer, Mr. C. B. Barrie 
Locomotive and Carriage Su{>erintondent 
Traflfic Manager • • “ ik 

Chief Medical Officer • • • * * 

Controller of Stores 
Auditor 
East Indian — 

Locomotive Superintendent, Mr. A. Devon 
Chief -Audior 
Carriage and Wagon Superintendent, Mr. C. Q. 
Chief Engineer, Mr. A. H. Johnstone 
General Traffic Manager, Mr. B. F. Higman 
Controller of Stores 


H. Danby 


Rundlett, Mr. J. H. • * 

School — 

Bansal Government Teclmical, Superintendent, Babu Jotish Chandra Lahiri 

Comilla Survey, Principal, Babu Q. L. Banerjee 

D. JT. Industrial, Rajshahi, Secretary Mr. H. D. Mukerji, m.0c. 

Of Art, Calcutta, Pr ncipal, Mr. J. P. Qangooly 

Of Chemical Technology, Principal and Honorary Seoretaiy, Mr. J. C. Ghosli 
Kanchrapara Technical, Mas ter-in -Charge, Mr. J. K. Pal 
Pabna Technical, Superintendent 

Rangpur. B. G. Technical, Supenntendeni, Babu Siddeswar Shaha 


Sinha, Mr. S. N., Murshidabad 

Singh Roy, Raja Maniloll, c.i.®., m.l.c. 

Society of St. Vincent de Paul, Calcutta, Viee-Premdeni ' * • * 

Subdivisional Officer, Asansol, Mr. G. G. Hooper, i.o.8. • • 

Superintendent of Industries, Burdwon Diraion, Mr. J. K. Maxnmdar, ii, 80 . ^ • 
Ditto Jalpaiguri Division, Mr. S. N. Bose 
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141 
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128 

129 
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136 
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127 

188 

276 
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84 

176 

22 

122 
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12 
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264 

178 

290 



APPENDIX IV. 

Nanuui ot HltnesBjs. Pasta. 

1. Lt.-Col. H. A. J. Gidiiey . . . . . . 1 

2. K. C. De, F:sq., O.X.B., I.O.B. . . . . . . . . 11 

3. Captain J. W. Petavel . . . . . . . . 16 

4. P. J. Hartog, Esq. . . . . . . . . • . 22 

5. W. L. Carey, Esq. . . . . . . . . • • 29 

6. S. N. Mallik, Esq. • . . • . • • • . . 34 

7. tT. H. Huudlett, Esq. . . . . . . • • • • 40 

8. Rai Bahadur A. 0. Baonerjee . . . . • . • « 44 

9. Bhupendra Noth Bosu, Esq. .. •• .. .. 49 

10. Dr. H. W. B. Moreno .. .. .. •• ..67 

11. Rev. Father A. Gille •• •• •• •• •• 01 
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Wrltlfrt EvWmm. 

* ^ 

Dated Calcutta, the 9tll May i928. 

t i * 

From — J. E. Rosaik, Esq., Secretary, League for Pjfveiition of 
• ^ Uiiemployift^t, % . 

, Tcf — The Secietary, ifnemployment Committee, Bengah ^ 

Unampifwvnent in India*— In, the Enf/Ushman of the Jth instant un- 
dei the heading ** ITuemployinent in Ikngal — I'ubhc opinion sought by 
committees ** ft is stated that — Resolution No. 5579-Ind., dated the 
18th Novembei 1922, the Government of Bengal appointed a Committee 
to investigate the problem of unejyftployinent among the educated middle 
clasaes in Bengal and to suggest remedial measures. 

The League for Prevention of Fn employment deft res to state that 
your questions ♦ajiplv to educated middle class Indians. Anglo-Indians 
an^ Enjhpeans wotigjiout India, 0 Qmpi‘ising ^esprtjcially all ex-Service 
men who are worklefts for aq df their own, aftei* haviiig willingly 
sacrificed their prospects td'thfe deeds of the Empiie duimg the Oieat 
War. ^ 

The League woidd point out that theie is no concealing the fact that 
the following aie the principal causes of the present state qf unemploy- 
ment among the educated middle classes : — 

(1) The feeling is vji despread thit theie will be no lack of employ- 

ment in India ifHhe monied classes had confidence in the 
Government of India, 

% , 

(2) The buried and tie^ up w^lth in India is enormous but tl;ie root 

of all the distress is due to the Goveihment heing unable to 
gain the confidence of the public monied classes. 

(3) The alleged teiidencv of the Goi eminent to hamper any scheme 

which im 11 in any wav lelieve the disiiess of the unemployed. 
Here again the feeling is \iidespread that it is to the advantage 
' of Goveinment to keep men unemployed to serve the purpose 
of a reserve army in the event of another war. 

The Ijeague for Prevention of ITnemploylllent would suggc**t the fol- 
lowing as a remedial measure : — 

Bearing in mind that lakhs of rupees spent eveiy season in bets 
on the racef courses m India the League i][esire8 to draw attention to the 
♦fact that raffle with "money pSri^es li the best method of appealing to the 
sporting spirit of th^* couifttyr H 0 »affor<l faetia^ ifar Uie* employment 
of those deserving men whe are Workle^bs in coni»equence ai their military 
service overseas. 

The raffle schemes U^hich will involve no cost to the State could be 
taken up in a modest form of one rupee per picket as an earnest of what 
could be done when financial conditions are more favourable. The 
League recognises the 'pbjections to any aid from Goviftrnment but this 
objection does not hdd at the present time in the case of woAless men 
in India^hose plight demands epeeial consideration and the Government 
of IndiUxannot fail to be aware of the distress of these men. 
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League for Pjweiiti«>n of TTnemployment leas therefore decided 
to launch an Overseas League Baffle and requests Uovernnient helpful 
intention by approval of the scheme. • 

Fifty per cent, of the eolleetions will be al].oted topriaes and 50 per 
cent, towards creating for the uneinplo^d or financing them to 
start some woik, say footi^are or clathing, two essentials for all (daases. 

The League will appreciate and ■'frelcom^ Government control in 
case Government wish?s to do so but should the Governn\#*iii throw the 
wet blanket on the programme of Appealing to the sorting spirit of 
India the collections will neveitheless go on against dl kinds of diffi- 
culties. 

Knowing the conditions of India (1) that the dangers resulting from 
unemployment is dt^Iy becoming aggravated, (2) that if there is a calm 
in the country it is only the calm of despair which is overtaking all 
classes of people and ^51) that this dii^pair cannot but bode evil to the 
countiy, the Lea^e with all thinking men and women believe and feel 
convinced that tiis de^^pair and danger could safely be diveried into 
healthy channels which will biing peace and prosnerity to India if pro- 
perly guided b^t the movement of the lioague if nampered by Govern- 
ment xs bound to engender a degree of friction from wMch dangerous 
sparks will fly. » " * 

In conclusion the League for Prevention of TTnemploymeiit desires 
to state that if it has expressed itself strpn^ly it is simply because the 
League feels strongly the distressing plfrat of workless men, and will 
much appreciate the helpful intention nf Government by approval of the 
sporting spiiit of the public to help afford a means towards ci eating 
work for the unemployed by collei^tions per tha Overseas League Baffle. 

In the absence of Government conducting the Baffle on behalf of the 
League the undei signed will do sq and accept full lesponsibihly. 


Dated Jessoie, the 9th May 192^. 

Fiom — Mr B\riui)i)iN Ahmed, ml(., Secietaiy, Muhammadan 
Associatioil, Jessore, 

To — ^The Secietary, Unemplojmieut Committee, Bengal. 

In reply to youi letter No. 262 U.C., dated the 4th May 1923, asking 
for my opinion and that of my association regarding the unemployment 
question among the middle classes and the Anglo-Indians in Bengal, 
I beg to state my opinion together with that of the Muhammadan As- 
sociation of J easore as follows ; — * 

1. Bengalis are an ,agriculturaf peojjle and in the good old days 
every man even the Brahmin took to* agriculture and was not ashamed 
of it but 'with the introduction of foreign iddas and luxuries of life the 
educated people left agriculture and took to different avocations of 
life. Brahmins took the law, |[hatrias tie aword, Baisyas the service 
and Sudras the cultivation^ li became derogatory for the first three 
closes to cultivate the lands. Thus a cultivator is now mostly hated by 
the upper classes though he is the life and soill of B^gal. The Sudras 
also no sbo^er they get a little education leave the cultivation hate their 
own brethren and even some members of their own family. TMs is the 
case with the MuhaiQmadan@ fdsow By getting a little education they 
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leava the cn-ltivatiojiMdlook down upon* it and lieoome satisfied if they 
ar$ taken to be khansamas, peons and orderlies. The result lias been 
<liat many lands in Benpal hate remained fallow and uneuliiuahle and 
many have Become jungly insanitary and thus bringing in malaria 
and effecting the health I^Uople in geneifi^l. Their dislike for culti- 
vation, fheir iniined health togsiSSiet with tbeir insufficient food are the 
cau^s of their discontent and uneinpleynient among the middle classes. 
Besides their ill health" hjjpings them spleen and spleen gives them spite 
and so when they see that men of their equal standing and education 
bask in the sunshine of Government favour and live very comportably 
they feel their lives very burdensome and thus thej cui*se the Government 
and God alike fOr their ill luck. 

One other thing to which I shall refer is their easy means of securing 
money by lending money at a high late of interest. In a business con- 
cern one may not earn more than 26 per (»ent. as protit and vet he has 
to labour hard, but by lending money one can secure per cent, or 
even 75 per cent, per annum with the least trouble and besides he has 
gieat opportunities of cheating ihe un^uspe^jllliid^btoi by lefusing to 
credit any money that might have been paid to him (creditor). Thi« 
has made the middle classes idle twtid ease-loving and dishonest fellows. 
The law^s framfed on the subject to stop the exorbitant rate of inlerest 
is ineffective. There is a clause that judges should giant only reasonable 
and not exorbitant interest. But the judges often decree the same 37^ 
per cent, as they themselves are money lenders in the name of their 
wives and children. So the *ti«efulness of this law is gone. So there 
should be a law framed so as not to allow' more than 12 J per rent, in 
money lending business in order to give the middle class an impetus to 
turn to business. These are the inherent defects in the members of this 
(‘lass of people. 

(i) The very system of education in this country requiies an im- 
mediate change before this unemplo^mient question can be solved. 
^J’here is no more enchantment in the degrees of the T''niversit>. While 
a graduate can only earn only Rs. 20 a month by be(‘oming a cleik or 
an assistant Sub-Inspector of Police, a common coolie, a liav\ker far 
less a cook can earn more than Hs. 30 a montb. Thus the people have 
become tired of this pniversity. Besides one may be tempted to tliink 
that University forms our ebaracler, but when we see that the cdu(‘a ted 
men are being daily drawn to corriiption we are bound to say that 
ne(‘essitv has no law and that the University has failed to foim out 
national character. Our present Vice-Cbancellor of (be University 
said the other day that lawyers are the licensed fiee-booters. His every 
word is true and we should be grateful to him if he can blot out this bad 
name from the future lawyers by changing the course of the University 
education and giving them more practical waya of earning their liveli- 
hood. Now all that is necessary is the change of tTniversity education into^ 
vocational cme. By vocational education T mean agrichlturaUstod indus- 
trial education first and then all other education. Every boy in the school 
should be given education in cultivation and industry so that none can 
be ashamed of others and none can boast of higher position than that 
of the rest. A Deputy Magistrate or a lawyer should be the best qualified 
men in all the subjects so that b« 'will able to do justi(?e in ajl such 
matters. In the celebrated T:%)k ** Advocacy by ap eniin<%t lawyer, "Wc 
find that a shrewd lawryer could save his client and detect the real culprit 
hy his able cross-examination simply because he had prood knowledge of 
nautical "Inattere. So a lawyer should have knowledge of everything in 

4 a 
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this country and not simply know abstruse laws. Then the lawyer will 
apend his time not in idle talks at the Bar library table and wa'tch the 
weakness of the people and set bad example tp bis less educated country* 
men but in doing some useful work even though he fails as a lawyer. 

(n) Then comes the high pay of some officers of the Crown. By 
giving a very high pay these officers are separated from the rest of 
their countrymen -and by comparison the people have their imaginary 
grievances aW. 

(m) People have only the knowledge of the trodden path of serving 
either as clerks or officials and have no other avocati^lML ei life. They 
should be' given some chances in naval, military and ‘taflway and other 
frobidden and heaven-born seiwices, and certain percentage should be 
reserved for them in all these appointments. 

Our country products should be given a fair trial by Government so 
as to encourage our enterprising men and thus give them greater faci- 
lities for producing our necessaries of life. 

Government khas mehal lands should be let out to the middle classes 
for farming and other agricultural purposes, but not so as to give many 
lands to one person to the exclusion of others. 

Small products such as shoe black, lace, comb, glass wares, etc., 
which are generally indented from abroad should be locally prepared 
under the patronage of the Government. 

(tv) To do all these Government should be ready with a financial 
help for the encouragement of our industry and cultivation by starting 
more co-operate and other banks with a nominal interest. If the in- 
terest is high its very usefulness will be lost. 

2. (?) and (n). To start co-operative bank to help the people in in- 
dustry and cultivation at the headquarters and subdivisions of each dis- 
trict wUl be the duty of the Government. 

(iii) Govemment should at once start industrial schools and colleges 
and there should be compulsory exandnation in these subjects in Ihe 
University. 

Dated Calcutta, the 10th May 1923. 

From — J. W. A. Bell, £sq., of Messrs. Mackinnoii Mackenzie & 
Co., Ld., Calcutta, 

To— The Secretary, Unemployment Committee, Bengal. 

I beg to acknowledge receipt of your Circular letter of 4th instant. 

1 do not pretend to be an authority on the subject, but it seems io 
me that the principal cause of unemployment among the educated mid- 
dle-classes in Bengal is that far too great a number of the young men 
of the country are passed through the Universities. With the excep- 
tion of a few, who can be absorbed in the professions, these young men 
only, ultimately, obtain employment as clerks. There is insufficient 
work q| this class to go round, and ihe result is that a great many of 
them remain unemployed. , 

So far as a remedy is concerned, the most obvious is to stop this ex- 
cessive supply at the source, and induce more young Bengalis to take 
up a trade or^ shopkeeping or agriculture ai ^ career. I do not suggest 
that University education should be made more expensive, but that the 
entrance standard nhould btl raised to mph an extent that a large num- 
ber of men of the class who at present obtain entrance and ^timately 
become clerks will be djyert^d to other forms of employment. 
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No. 741.IG., dated Kriehnagar, the 12th May 1923. 

Front— H. G. Blomfield, Ksq., i.c.s.. District Magistrate^ Nadia, 
Tp— The Secretary, TJnemployiueut Committee, Bengal.- 

With reference to your letter No. 192 IJ.C., dated the 4th May 1923, 
regarding the problem of unemployment among the educated middle- 
classes in Bengal and the suggestion of remedial measures, I have the 
honour to state that in my opinion the main reason for the present un- 
employment is the present system of education, which by its excessive 
attention to seco^iiiary to the nbglect of primary schools, by its insistence 
in th^ former m an artificial curi-iculum and so-called knowledge of 
English based on the requirements of the University Entrance Exami- 
nation alone, and by its divoix^e of education from life, tends to create 
an intractably large middle-class of superficially educated people who 
fancy themselves too good for, and in fact are totally unfitted for, the 
various important technical, industrial, and commercial professions 
whi(^h reciuire good men and in which good men would bo adequately 
paid, if they were forthc(5ming. 

My solutic'ii \^ould he a totally different kind of education, which aim- 
ed at the formation of character and at the training of the mind rather 
than at a barren and unassimilat^d knowledge of uncorrelated facts. 


Dated Murshidabad, the lf3th May 1923. 

From — Babu Suhkndea Naeayan Sinha, m.l.c., Murshiduiiad, 
To — The Se(‘retajy, Unemployment Committee, Bengal. 

I ('an not say mu<*li about the unemployed Anglo-Indians as 1 
do not know their cii(‘iimstances, but I believe that it may be one of 
the reasons that Anglo-Indians are not liked by a certain section of 
Europeans and Indians, 

Causes af the increase of unemployed middle class Bengalis.— As 

regards the unemployment among the educated middle class Bengalis, 
causes seem to me are as follows: — 

(a) The detective system of piesent form of education and train- 
ing. !Now-u-days the University is producing graduates 
and under-graduates who are running after the services of 
cleiks only. A few choose to take other pivfession such as 
school-master, lawyers and doctors. The field for lawyeis 
aie already full and posts of school teachers are very limited. 
To undergo the trainings of medical line is very ^expen- 
sive— takes longer time and at the same time admission in 
Medical College and scBooli^ is also a difficult task. The 
education should be so arranged as to give training also on 
eonimerce, iirditstries, agriculture and such other lines 
besides the geiierai line, law and medical. 

(h) The number of candidates is propo|‘tionately larger than the 
emiiloyments. 

(c) Tfie in(*rea»e of population, the tendency to gel education, .and 
the loss of cottage industry. 
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{d) In some cases they do not get proper informatiofi employ** 
njteat and the departmental officers try to take their favourite 
men and relations in their lespective offices* ♦ 

(e) With the frequent communication with towns the educated 
villagers have changed their style of living, and thus have 
created their wants. They prefer to live in towns with 
some employment. 

(/) Some have changed and forgotten their ancestral profession 
and have adopted some sort of services. 

(//) The age limit of entering Gk)vernment seiwices is another bar 
to these unemployed educated middle class. The age limit 
may be little increased. 

{h) The separation of Behar from Bengal is another cause, because 
some services are now being reserved for the Behar ies. 

(i) Bed notion in some offices and Bail ways. 

(;) Failures of some registered companies and effects of other 
political movement. 

ijk) Increase in number of domiciled mp-country people and spread 
of edm^ation among them. Entry of other persons than 
Bengalis in Government and other offices, 

(?) Malaria stricken health and s^aightened (drcum stances are also 
one of the causes amongst* others. 


2. Preventive •measurest — I beg to suggest the following remedial 
measures : — 

(?) (a) To issue circular letters to the Heads of Government and 
semi-Goveriiinent offices, to provide educated middle clasvS 
Bengalis, as far as passible. 

(h) Some men may be provided as salesmen to the Excise shops 
without incurring any extra expenditure on Government. 

(c) Some more Bengalisi can also be provided in l^olice Depart- 
ment. 

(ii) (a) Some communique to be published intimating the general 
public the desire and action of the Government. 

(h) Government should on recommendation by a Standing Sub- 
committee appointed for the purpose attempt in securing 
employments for unemployed persons either in this Govern- 
ment or ill any other Government. Means should be found 
out for some new openings. 

{Hi) (a) The standard of education should be little raised and 
the percentage of Pass ought to be lowered. 

(b) Some seats should be kept reserved for the educated unemployed 

middle class Skadratolc Bengalis. 

(c) Home industries should be encouraged and developed and 

different system of training on different branehet should be 
introduced. 
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Bated Calcutta, the 14th May 1923. 

From— M, Banubji, Esq., 

To— The Secretary, Unemployment Committee, Bengal. 

In response to Bengal Government Notification published in the 
Indian Dmly News of the 7th instant, I take the liberty to make a f^w 
suggestions which I believe to a certain extent be a guide in preparing 
the propaganda for the betterment of the educated middle class Bengalis 
and the Anglo-Indians. 

The unemployment question is very complex and of a varied riigni- 
ficance, the word Anglo-Indian originally signified Englishman in 
India and not the mixed blood then known as Eurasians, Lord Cuizon^ 
definition is not an appropriate one. I therefore deal with them in 
their original and real sense. The present position of Englishman in 
India is interwoven with the international question of the world ard 
is beyond my scope to discuss. I group the so-called Eurasians and the 
so-called educated middle class Bengalis in one category with racial 
und social difieiences. 

The word unemployment ” to a dull unimaginative minjl means 
slavery of the worst type in the guise of service or profession— the 
sequence of the present day false western education. Our Universities 
turned out year hy year thousands of young men ardent voi shippers of 
the gate not only of western knowledge but of western ideas in social 
life and culture. The cultural traditions of the couiiti^ of past are 
completely foi gotten. The only efieetive remedy is to abolish all and 
begin with a clean slate. 

I. Inherent causes. — The meaner vices greediness, lazioess, 
peevishness, sullenness, vanity, conceit, self-will, slynes'^, suspi< ion, 
jealouvsy, envy, hatred, malice, uncharitableness, and grossness or 
(‘oarseness of any*kiiid, these evil traits express themselves in lines and 
wrinkles on the most beautiful face — at once, mar its attractiveness by 
destroying its charm. 

II. Result of existing training. — All the above vices coupled \iith 
cowardice and the false family pride of yore in one, and a little drop 
of western blood in the other, are the great iiupediments to reiaid the 
advancement of these two benighted races, the cieation of the British 
Kule in India. 

III. Absieiice of informatioil, etc. — The abominable lies or the 
hidden truth (play of words) appearing daily in newspapers in India 
could not be an eye-opener to a dependent slave race save a few honour- 
able exceptions — these ex<*eptions are reckoned by misguided people a.s 
insignificant persons. All sorts of rubbish writings or speeches from 
literary fools of high sounding university degree-holder, or possessing 
dignitary, office or Government honorariums generally attract tlieii 
attention. 

IV. Financial state. — ^Dull pursuits, lithargic habits and other 
similar vices have entirely robbed them of their energy, vitality, 
activity, morality and other natural outcome^, i, c., the Mission of their 
life in this broad field of life’s battle (the world), 

V. Luxury. — To add insult to the injury the western methods of 
living have penetrated the sacred Indian homes. The profuse use of 
scen^, I'eading of no\el8 (Europeanised ideals), use of soap, etc., aie 
some of the evils. The foppery is a fuel to the fire in the garb of 
decency^or sahhyata. 



The word uaemploy^ent is a mystery lo them. The word 
eimveys a reversal of action occupy the time it the attention of one 
and not the hand to struggle ^%the pirsuits of the present ^degenerated 
race. 

tiiggtttioilS. — Immediate effective measure without much aggravat- 
ing the present situation can be taken in hand under the mask of 
“ Reform/' the Bengal Tenancy Act, “ The Retrenchment ** and the 
certification of the salt tax. If the authorities still do not wish to reveal 
the truth to the burgoise heavy undue pressure from all quarters is the 
only eye-opener and cannot longer be kept in abeyance to retard the 
progress of the coming age. The preliminary step to bring to task the 
sleeping public may be thus summarised — 

(a) The immediate abolition of the educational department, closing 
of all Government colleges and schools and withdrawal of Government 
aid from all private institutions. 

(h) Abolition of the present machinery in the working of Munici- 
palities, Distiict Boards and Village Unions and the substitution of the 
labour power under the guidance of an expert of the New School. 

(c) P. W. I)., the Medical, Forest, Excise the outcome of Bania's 

cult be given an immediate blow. ^ 

(d) The police, the greatest enemy of the people, can conveniently 
be placed in the hands of the milita^jy, the soldiers drawn from the 
children of the soil. A good lot havh already been enlisted to give 
effect to the Reform. 

(e) The contemplated curtailment of salaries of the clerical staff — 
the highest salary ' should not exceed Rs. 500, § to, f of the clerical 
staff from Government, Railways and mercantile offices should at once 
be resorted to. By clerical I mean both higher and lower grade officers 
as defined in the Civil Service Code leaving the Ministerial staff aside. 
The woid “ Reform " should be made cleai. Self-government in place 
ot Rule by foreigners would emphatically be a Revolution, becau«*e the 
ideals of the people under the first policy are quite different from those 
under the second. Of all revolutions the conquest of a civilised people 
is berhaps the worst. Revolution in the proper sense does not connote 
violence. The essential point is the change in social ideals and the 
change of Government which brings this about may or may not be 
caused by violence. 

Td Rebuild a NatioiK — Conscription is an essential part. All the 
youths of good physique whether they are in clerical staff or mere 
crammers in a University should be enlisted for a certain period as 
soldiers in different arms. The infirm, weak, sickly and invalids shouM 
he given some light work. Cattle, horse and sheep breeding whicl) 
Bengal lacks behind and which is a necessity cannot be overlooked. 
Bengal should stand on her own legs. Each and every province should 
be independent in every respect ; still they should form the integi*al part 
of the Empire and be a homogeneous whole. 

Naturally the question shall arise how to bring round in propei 
sphere the degenerated youths (male and female) of the present age. 
Necessity is the mother of invention. Put them under the ^oke and 
they shall be all right in no time. 



Each, a&d every lndm<Wl should he given sufficient for his or her 
own maintenance. Th$ hordes of depen £i.nts (especially in a Bengali 
home) maintained by the slavejraee should also be brought to task. 

No work no food ** — ^wives, sons and daughters even parents not 
exmnpted. As I have already said the old, infirm and invalids be 
utilised as far as possible or maintained by the State. 

The introduction of foreign cereals like wheat, dhall, arhar, etc., 
which the present day Bengal requires badly should be given a start. 
The climate is changing fast. This is a clear indication of God’s gift 
to overhaul the soil of Bengal to meet her present day necessities with- 
out disturbing the Bengal peasantry, the middle class Bengalis and 
Anglo-Indians should be made to undertake all new work, they 'ihalJ 
have to take in future. 

Artificers, mechanics, etc., on the modern lines are also indispensible 
hence all these combined open ample room to utilise the people (thrown 
out of their present mode of living) in a proper way so that in future 
they or at least their offsprings be the worthy sons of a worthy mother- 
land. 

The idlers have no right to live on the labour of others. The females 
may plead that they have to look after kitchen children and other 
household affairs. This is a very lame excuse. They have plenty of 
time to kei^p them active to develop their muscles and bettering their 
stage of motherhood, spinning, keeping the cattle shed clean and the 
like and a little gardening to a certain extent is of great value to their 
health. Men of course should be given hard out-door work. Sitting 
underneath an electric punkha or sipping a glass of ice or a glass of aerated 
waters should cease instantly. Nature provides all that is necessary, 
anything artificial or in contravention df the laws of nature cannot but 
prove an evil in the long run. 

VI. Law Courts* — The Devil incarnate if possible maj^ be given a 
clean-slate at once. If not its procedures should be changed (as to give 
a vivid impression in the mind of the people of the great chaiigi coining). 
At least the lawyers or the iree-bcmters as Bhupendranath Basu calls 
them should not be allowed to meddle. The parties and the Judges or 
Magistrates should decide the issue. The Judgee and Magistrates 
should be made to understand they are the servants, of the people — it is 
their bounden duty to help the people. Any Judge or Magistrate failing 
to carry on his duties according to the Laws of God should vacate his 
seat and make room for an* expert of new scho6l. 

I am not a man of letters, I have not sufficient command over the 
language. To use applicable words or make a report literally strong is 
beyond my power. I simply tried to give an expression of my thoughts 
and the simplest methods which in my humble opinion will be of use 
to uplift this fallen race. My basis is “ Equality, Fraternity, liberty 
not in an occidental but oriental sense pure and simple. The race or 
class distinction has had enough baneful effect on the mind*- and con- 
duct of the people, Eacial hatred is rampant, every corner. To drive 
these sirens cautious, gmdual and effective screw from time to time 
should be resorted to, without any favouritism or mercy. Honesty 
is the best policy universally acknowledged from time immemorial. It 
still lurks in crooks and corners of the world. It is not extinct as some 
think. JLet true Patriotism based on honest principles (the Positivistic 
conception of the nature of Freedom) be our future motto and guide. 
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mv$ the Q»em* 

t herein subscribe myself as a most obedient^ humble follower of any 
one who is in earnest to uplift this fallen Nation irrespective^of creed or 
colour. 

P, S , — ^An acknowledgment of the receipt of this note is eagerly 
solicited. . I shall have no objection to do anything and everything in my 
power to help the real workers, if they desiie so. 

Strike hard at the root of the withering tree and the branches shall 
fall off itself.*^ 


Dated Calcutta, the 16th May 1923. 

From — Father A. G1LI4E, s.j., Editor, Catholic Herald of India, 
To — The Secretary, TJnemployment Committee, Bengal. 

NOTE ON UNEMPLOYMENT. 

Much of the public indifference to the problem of unemployment is 
due to lack of statistics* The extent of the problem being uultuown, it 
is difficult to convin(‘e both Government and the public that there does 
exist a problem at all, and equally difficult to pursuade employers not 
to aggravate the problem by their un-Chiistian policy in swelling the 
number of unemployed. So far the pi^lic is callous. Both Govern- 
ment and the firms could and would make conce^ssioiis by a bettei distri- 
bution of Iheir work, and letting overtime go to the unemployed, if they 
knew the extent of the proV)lem. It might also minimi «-e the callousness 
of employers who thrcrw their men on the street on the slightest pretext. 
I know by several well authenticated eases that it is sometimes enough 
to kmd one*s wife to an employer to make him evict a man and to step 
into his plat'e. Jobbery and corruption will always exist, but a better 
knowledge of the state of things would certainly pioduce bettei feelings 
which at present hardly exist. 

This would be the first task of an employment bureau which is the 
common remedial paliative used by all countries that have to face the 
same problem. 

2. The cause of unemployment among the Bhadroloh is well known ; 
the lush of semi-educated ^nen from villages to the town, and the slump 
in trade which produces a surplus. A number of supeinumtiaiies have 
leceutly returned to their villages. This movement should be eii- 
couragedj but with what success I do not know, as village life in Bengal 
not attractive. Yes, only Bhadroloh could make it moie attia(»tive by 
settling in villages and a little propaganda would pursuade a number of 
Bengalis unemployed to take to the fields again and be absorbed into their 
joint-families. It is the secret of the unemployment solution in Belgium, 
where the surplus labour can always fall'^baek on their fields. This pio- 
duees balance and stability ; and the remedy is quite consonant to Indian 
life as it prevails among lower classes of labour. As education is partly 
responsible for the townward suction, education must be made the in- 
strument of the reversion movement. To that end, the Matriculation 
should be severed from the University and placed under an. Educational 
Board, as the University alone is responsible for the unhealtl^ promi- 
nence of the classics in the Matriculation curriculum, to the oetriment 
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eatclusion of vocational training do often advocated by the Head- 
niaeters at>their yearly conferences. As long as the University remains 
the arbiter of the primary and secondary school curricula, 80 per cent, 
of the boys are stimed with knowledge they are intellectually unfit lor 
and which eventually turns them into social misfits as well. 

Vocational training should be so directed as to create the small in- 
dustry in the country without necessarily attracting the ♦inoculation 
into towns, and to restore to Bengal^ the same prosperous condition that 
existed prior to 1800 ; t.e., the old artistic industries, of which the small 
artisan can always keep the monopoly, should be given^due preference, 
because no machinery will ever emulate the human hand in ceitain 
handicrafts like laoe-maknig, artistic pottery, weaving, silks, muslins, 
etc. Not that I advocate cottage industries only, but the small coun- 
try factory as well, which will keep the population to the countiy and 
provide it at the same time with the sustenance agriculture is inadequate 
to give. 

1 am told there aie 27,000 unemployed Bhadrolohs in Calcutta. If 
such is the case, doles, artificial supply of public work, etc., will only 
aggravate the evil. If they come fiom the country, they must be re- 
stored to the country and be given land if necessary. Probably Capt. 
Petavel’s scheme would meet the case best, provided it be not staited 
on too ambitious lines. Colonies of that kind might be tried at small 
distances from Calcutta in the shape of dairy farms, as healthy food in 
(Calcutta still ofieib an abundant avenue for honest and co-operative 
induhtiy. 

Jh ITneiuployment among Anglo-Indians is of course due to India- 
uisatioii, slackness of trade, social snobbery and the iiigiained habit of 
regular w age-eaniing. The main lemedy for the future is to stop the 
manufuctuie of casuals and loafers. Priinary and elementary scmools 
disgorge every year scores of unfinished material, boys of 16 or 17, 
who possess the elements ot general knowledge and nothing besides; 
they at once look loi jobs, loaf in stieets for a yeai oi two and finally 
accept an> thing — there we have the making ol the casual. These ele- 
ments are the first to be thrown to the surface at the fiist signs of slack- 
ness in trade or industiy, and thus create the problem of unemployment. 
It should be taken as a principle that no boy should be let loose before 
the age of 18, and all those boys who leave the Catholic Male Orphan- 
age, Flee School, St. PauPs School, etc., in an unfinished state should 
be forced lo enter a technical institution and be made fit to take up 
definite work either for themselves or in a firm. It is pretty hopeless 
to make a countiy gentry or a decent peasantry out of the Anglo-Indians, 
so that the question oi selecting his avocation is simplified. Yet it 
could be so directed as to give the Anglo-Indian boy a taste for inde- 
pendent tiade or industry and induce him to set up his own small 
business. The Anglo-Indian has lost the habit by a long period of 
Government spoon-feeding and ma^hapism, but he will recover it, and 
the present hardships in this lespect may be a blessing in disguise. 

In this connection it should be noted that the Irish Christian Bro- 
thers are building a technical institution for 500 boys in Asansol, and 
that so far Government has not given them a pice to expedite the work, 
in spite of all its promises. As Catholics are responsible for 64 per cent, 
of the Anglo-Indian boys Government will find it better economy to 
help tliis institution than start new white elephants of its own. 
The Asansol Institution would solve the problem among Catholic 
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KfiUmpong, if developed, mvghk solve it among the child- 
of eth^er denommations. Concentration on these two schools wonld 

gnSa% simplify matters. , * - iki. x 

4. For AngloJndian unemploy^ adults it is best to confefee^ that 
there exists no remedy, only palliatives, as long i^s they must^stiok to 
their present standard of living, as lon^ as firms must give their better 
‘jobs to E]fj^ropeans and their cheaper jobs to Indians. They are the 
victims of public opinion and of their own, and socially they must perish 
in the con^ct unless you keepjhenf aKve with doles. '•But public opinion 
can be altered 'by vigorous and^’fi^^sant propaganda. If unemployed 
Anglo-Indians could once every day march up and down Clive Street in 
a body, I dare say public opinion would soften in their favour, if the 
police could be persuaded not to interfere. But the remedy is not recom- 
mended in books. 

Here again Capt. Petavel’s scheme may do something, but the pres- 
ence of Anglo-Indians in his colonies will complicate nib scheme and 
perhaps knock the bottom out of it. It is not wise to start a delicate, 
artificial operation such as is colonizing with people belonging to stand- 
ards so utterly different as those of Indians and Anglo-Indians. They 
will not work together, though they might separately. In any case 
Anglo-Indian colonisers will have to rough it. and should be young. 
There are grounds available along the Bengal-Nagpur Railway which 
young men could turn into prosperous vegetable gaidens, if directed by 
experts. But they should be made to build their own huts, and live in 
them for a year or two so as not to necessitate too big an outlay. I 
know Anglo-Indians who would not hesitate to go there with a little 
encouragement and support so as to tide over the first year. 


Dated Calcutta, the 18th May 1923. 

From — Raja Manitaill Singh Roy, r.i.E., m.l.c. 

To — The Secretary, Unemployment Committee, Bengal. 

1. Causes of unemployment inherent in the middle class Bengali.— 

(t) The Bengalis are admittedly a very intelligent people. I do not 
theiefoie believe that intelligence is not a laige factoi in bringing about 
the economic salvation of a people, though unemployment, in one shape 
or another, has come to stay to be satisf actoi ily solved in all countiies 
and at all time. There is, however, a very sharp line of demarcation 
between the unemployment as thiivjng in England and that in Bengal. 
In the former case, it is the unemployment of the skilled hands that has 
been worrying the executive since the demobilisation of the army after 
the war. In the latter case, it is the self-imposed unemployment of unskil- 
led, inexperienced ‘‘raw** hands who have had no taste of any employment 
whatsoever. The problem is therefore of a more baffling nature here and 
presents an aspect too sinister to offer any prospect of an immediate solu- 
tion. The task becomes infinitely more difficult, if not impossible, to 
be rightly tackled when it is considered that a lack of initiative, energy 
and enterprise coupled with a chronic want of self-confidence and a fetish 
of insufficiency of funds has been eating into the vitals and drying up 
the sap of the middle class Bengali. It has also been said that the 
l^engalis are too shrewd to trust their own neighbours. This tiait in 
the Bengali character has, more oRen than not, been cried down as a 
disqitalification for a successful business enterprise. But after all has 
been said for and against, the fact remains that honesty alon^ is not 
a sine qua non thereto, and it is by itself, as ineffective to further one^s 
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material interesta as is slirewdness wliieliL is so rerf esseatial to all busi- 
ness undertakinfs. Neither is, capacity for physical hardships. The 
th^ee must^o hazid in hand in order, ^ensure a sound business which, to 
wit/oi»rtatnly flourishes among those men both of middle and lower classes 
who have been plying their trade and making their small piles throughout 
the pri^nce — their only assets being hard labour and honesty and 
shrewdness. This points to a moral which should have long bean followed 
by our unfortunate young men before they found themselves in an im- 
possible position. ^ V * 

(n) Those from training and odmlktlonr—The fact evidently is that 
the educated middle class — Bengali or Anglo-Indian — ^under the pre- 
vailini^ system of University education waxes eloquent on Benthain 
and Mill without a corresponding aptitude for keeping at bay the wolf 
at the door. They are so many human automata who know not how to 
keep their soul and body together, not to say how to earn a decent living. 
They are not at all to blame, poor fellows. The onus of responsibility 
lies with the fathers and the guardians into whose shoes <hey their 
‘‘ young hopes — automatically, almost intuitively step in, and with 
whona the idea unfortunately still persists that the degrees of B. A. and 
B. L. are the only panacea for the many evils the human flesh is subject 
*to! And the controversy which was raging over Mr. Bose\s “ licensed 
free-hooters ” amply testifies to the fact that the educated middle class 
is certainly loth to enter sincerely and energetically into the merits or 
demerits of vocational training and much too eager to cloud the main 
issues of the question raised by the Vice-Chancellor. 

(ill) Absence of information on some small but paying industries.-— 
But if they are as apathetic as ever to improve the status of their 
sons and heirs (!) it is high time for the <Iovernment to step into the 
field and help them out with expert advice, even to the extent of co- 
operating with them, as to how they can best earn a living without 
becoming so many encumbi'ances to their fathers and father-in-law. 
There are scores of openings into which their long pent up activities 
plight profitably be diverted; but insufficiency of necessary and urgent 
information on these often acts as a determent and a cold douche. Such 
small industries as manufa(*ture of office stationery (envelopes, nibs and 
pen-holders, pins, clips and fasteners, ink and ghie, etc.), of comb and 
button ; washing soaps and sealing wax, covers and card-boxes might be 
successfully exploited, of course, to supplement others more paying, as 
they by themselves can offer hardly more than a hand-to-mouth earning 
unless founded on; big commercial lines. Exhaustive information on 
dairying and poultry-keeping stock-raising, vegetable, fruit and fish cul- 
ture are also not, if ever, well ventilated. There are many industries of 
a like nature which do not require any great technical skill and which 
may go far in enabling a willing hand to make a decent living. 

(iv) Caust eoonomical. — ^Of course, these for theii systematic develop- 
ment would naturally call for a good capital o\it-lay and that particular 
cojnmodity the educated middle class is assuredly not in possession of. 
But I should think that the ahovenamed industries with the possible 
exception of dairying do not require any large share of ready cash and 
that a dozen of our young men with a purse of Rs. 100, each or even less 
may, beginning from the lowest rung, very well make their bids for the 
fortunes of millionaires. Indeed, \mk 0f ftltlds has often been made a 
scapegoat to account for the sorry plight of the thin-pursed middle class. 
But evem a ton of money without business aptitude and acumen to back 
is, to all intent and purpose, inert and ineffective. 



dliltr MitSiSv^-Olviouaiyi xmmy alone ia not the golden key to 
mitlenal auecess. There ie yet m»ch mat is pure dross in the strata of 
the middle class society which has been maihly instrumental in inflioting 
on it disaster after disaster in q^uiot succession. ^ I allude to* ihat fame 
sense of self-respect which lifts its Utile finger of warning whenerSt one 
tries to make up his mind in exploring some lucrative avenues hitherto 
left '^untouchable'\ Tanning is an instance to the point. Others are fish 
and egg, boots and shoes and saddlery, poultry and live*»siock, etc. 
They are certainly very paying, buUit is ** beneath the dignity oi Our 
Bachelors and Masters of Art to iake Advantage of these “ fresh fields 
and pastures new With this pitiable but peculiar mentality — thanks 
to the demi-gods of our society — ^is the unholy alliance of that acute 
aversion to manual labour which has been sapping at the vitality ^f the 
class as a whole. This is one aspect of the question which merits veiy 
serious consideration at the hands of the Government. We are again 
told that no less than 71 per cent, of the student community of Calcutta 
are physically unfit. The danger is very great : the more is the reason 
for their taking to a healthy out-door life and business — the t)nly road to 
health and prosperity and unless they themselves become expert in all 
the ins and outs of any particular business, it is impossible for them to 
handle labour in a way that will leave them 'a fair but reasonable margin ^ 
of profit. And this liecomes much aggravated when the feai^s of ostra- 
cism hinted to above which invariably overtake one up against the time- 
honoured social customs and observances are taken into account. Thu 
Aiq^IlKfians, however, are in this respect on a much better footing 
than the Bengalis. If they are practumlly disowned and ostracised by 
the “ pure “ Europeans, they are not by their own kith and kin, and this 
is a distinct advantage which can be fumed into good account if they 
could trust to stands more on their own legs than on others. They rea- 
lised earlici than the Bengalis the unreliability and inefti<*iency of pure 
literary education in consequence of which they betook themselves to 
pita and workshops, railways aiid telegraphs, and by reason of which they 
can without any fear of “ losing caste ** from among their own com- 
munity turn their hands immediately any way they like. Nevertheless, 
it grieves one to find that they have at least to be “ fair ” Anglo-Indians 
if they desire to have a good berth under “ pure ’’ Europeans. Only the 
other day a lady complained in the press of the injustice her husband — 
a ^ell qualified medical man who had served in the War and is the 
bolder of a British degree — had been receiving from the “ pure “ 
Europeans, whq, on piinciple made it a point not to entertain him as 
he was an Anglo-Indian. This is not a solitary instance, but only a 
typical one outtif many. I think no comment is necessary. 

2. An immediata raliafi — It is comparatively easy to diagnose the 
present evil of unemployment with some degree of certainty. It is alto- 
gether a different thing when one attempts to prescribe remedial 
measures thereon. However, there can be no harm in offering one’s 
suggestions without pressing for their acceptance. Unemployment, 
then, though needs an immediate solution from responsible quariers, 
cannot, from its very nature, look for any, even in the near future. But 
I am inclined to think that much of the present day breaking point 
tension may somewhat be relieved if the Government of Bengal could 
at once provide some of the idle hands with suitable jobs, not in their 
offices, which is impossible on the very face of it, but in out-door work. 

(i) Bailgai and ap;rtotiltiira — ^India is essentially an agricultural 
country and the fertility of Bengal is far superior to any of %er sister 
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proviUMSf I theirefore that the Government be pleased to staii a 

agrionltural and fie^ing associations throughout the pro- 
vinj^, m a Umiied liahiUty hasis^ the share-holders to be recruited from 
the^e4|ucated but unemployed middle class who will have to contribute a 
&imd anmunt in shares and to act as working partners under the direct 
supervision of an expert officer responsible to the Government. The contri- 
butors to get a fixed monthly allowance plus a 20 per cent, or thereabout 
profit on their capital outlay. They should be made to “ do the things 
for themselves according to the instructions imparted by the Supervisor. 
Those “ Babus who have no inclination or stamind for hard manual 
labour which agricultural operations generally and necessarily entail 
may be allowed labour Lands to be wholly maintained by them out f»f 
their nwn allowance. Cultivation of jute, cotton, rice and grain ; 
dairying and poulty breeding ; fish culture in the many ponds and heels 
aboundi^ ih villages; vegetable and fruit (such as plaintain and papya 
which ywd a rapid outturn) growing, etc., may be taken in hand. Dur- 
ing slack times the shareholders to busy themselves with the manufac- 
ture of office*" requisites such as envelopes, ink, glue, pen-holders, pine, 
etc., paste boards and card-boxes and covers and of such oiher commodi- 
ties. These require no gieat skilled labour and I give only a rough 
general outline, the details may be worked out later on, if worth while. 
I venture to think that, if this suggestion or others in the same line be 
given effect to, some relief w’hich may not be quite immediate of the 
unemployment of the middle classes may be obtained. 

(n) Prevention of an aggravation of the present statOr— But a mere 
temporary relief will not be effective to root out the cause of unemploy- 
ment if the immediate causes leading to it be not at once counteracted. 
With this in view only those students who are of exceptional merit bril- 
liants and are leady to bear the fruits of a purely literary or scientific 
education should be allowed to the post-graduate classes. And for some 
time to come at least Ijaw classes should be tabooed as the lawyers are, 
by the way, more numerous than the litigants themselves. There should 
be substituted industrial, commercial and technical education which are 
expected to enable their voteries to eke out a living for themselves ns 
soon as they in this unhospitable world will have begun their struggle 
for existence. Boorkees and Sibpurs to be more numerous as also 
Jamalpurs and Banchraparas. Medical schools to be established in every 
district with larger accommodations along with institutions for impart- 
ing a working knowledge of technology for manufacturing commercial 
products which have a great demand and can easily find a ready market. 
Commercial Geography especially of India, agriculture, weaving and 
sericulture (other places to follow Serampore) both practical and theo- 
retical to be included in the curriculum of secondary education and other 
allied subjects which have money making capacities to be given the due 
consideratiou*" they deserve. These recommendation if carried out may 
to a great extent prevent an aggi»avation of the present state of unem- 
ployment and consequent economic ruin of the educated middle class. 

(in) PrevMtion of a state of unmiploymoiitr— From this it naturally 
follows that the prevention of a future state of unemployment among thd 
class in question is not impossible. Provided that the now idle hands 
work with a will and with energy having the sole object of becoming 
self-supporting healthy young men and worthy and loyal citizens of their 
country and communiiy the problem comes within an easy and possible 
reach of solution. When skill hands are available and eager willing 



to do or die ” the proijpeot of the country b^mee ^ 

this OoTernment have to be more sympathetic and iiRw Ij^e™ 
lih *me middle class ti lift them up to a better posittion in iijEe. liet tito 
iJhiversity be reorganised drastically. No more 80 per cent. pai0^ in 
IGitriculation or 50 in 1. A. Neither pure literature m any 
I#et commercial, technical and industrial education be the slogair. 

I have no doubt that in the vocations as already outlined abdtae^ Ih^ 
educated middle class in a few years will have acquired the Required 
knowledge of and experience in various industries and such as be well 
qualified to shift for themselves according to their bent and preferment 
in any career they will have decided upon. This is the only i^yal road to 
success and as nothing succeeds like success, I venture to think that the 
future prospect of the country is assured if only the Government would 
see their way to furnish the needy but willing middle class with the 
necessary informations and openings merely to set them g<4hg ” and 
guide them successfully to a happy destination which no doubt awaits 
theim 


Dated Calcutta, the 22nd May 1923. 

From — J. H. Bunolett, Esq., 

To — ^The Secretary, Unemployment Committee, Bengal. 

Principal causes of Uitompfcyment* — have replied to the question- 
naire categorically, separately for An^lo-Indiaus and Bengalis and feel I 
must preface my remarks. 

Unemployment, which to some extent is due to the preponderance 
of labour ovei demand, has been considerably aggiavated by a merciless 
application of the “ axe ”, fiistly by the Goveatnment incinding Bail- 
ways, and secondly in Comraeicial quarters dtie to alleged depression 
in trade and the desire to follow the example of the "Government. 

Amelioration of the present domestic di^asM in numberless cases 
might have been found in a general reduction in wages reducing say 
15 per cent, of budget expenses when the burden would have been borne 
by all alike ; or reduced wages offered to employees, found supernumerary, 
which perfor(‘e they would have accepted. If ther^ Ifas really a surplus 
of staff, it would have been still better to have double^ efforts and so 
doubled profits, rather than to have halved establishments and «o reduce 
results and efficiency. This applies to Indian Bail ways in pa^cular. 

Under present arrangements much distress has ensued and fllHone and 
confidence of a people, who had not merited such treatment^ has been 
lowered. 

The remedy would lie in harking back as much as possible, despite 
an alleged depleted Exchequer and constituting “relief works”, parti- 
cularly on Bailwavs and taking the opportunity of surpj^s^ labour in 
executing essehtial work held up for funds which should be borrowed. 
There is no time to lose, for the horse to die w'hile the grass grows 
and if any pood is to ensue from the deliberations of this committee, 
primary action must be taken at once, and any details now submitted 
should be worked up without delay. 

Anglfhlndiaiis. 

1. Causes of unemploymefvt taken up cateporieally with the ques- 
fdoUinaite.-^The soope^ of emplo 3 rment is very limited while tke annual 
outturn of Anglo-Indian lads capable of work is far in excess. 
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A eoMmraiti^ imaall ii/iimb«r of AngWX&dian^ aspire to Collemate 
studies Pip as seooadarr school studies suffice in most cases, the lads 
sl^p^%iostijr for clerical labour. 

2. The System of training and education is delectiTe and insufficient. 

must aspire to education with the Junior Cambridjge 
BxteiUation as a minimum or the Senior Cambridge and University 
studies 4f he is keen on clerical labour or the better Government appoint- 
ments the avowed only avenue for which is a University degree. Other- 
wise after *the Junior Cambridge class the lad should qualify for mecha- 
nical or technical labour with proper facilities afforded. 

f3. Absence of information as to fields of employment or endeavour 
to seek such information is a grave char^ against the majority of parents. 
There is usually no forethought and when the boy declines to do further 
study or is incapable of doing so endeavour is made to grasp the first job 
that is going. 

4. In. these times of monetary stress the financial condition of Anglo- 
Indians U a consideration and education has frequently to be stopped for 
want of means. Poor feeding is also a factor in the outturn of a lad 
with poor physique. Many lads are turned away as being medically 
unfit or not being of standard physical qualifications. 

6. Other causes ’’ may be found in prejudices such as preference 
to the er-Aimy service man, Indian school education, colour, i.c., being 
of mixed descent or country born ’’ if of pure European descent. 

1. Remedial measures, — (a) For the immediate relief of the un- 
employed I would say that the greatest number of such would be absdlb- 
ed oy the formation of a military unit say 800 or 1000 strong with the 
proviso that diverse handicrafts form part of men’s daily occupation so 
that after seven years of army life a man would be discharged with a 
professsion. The results of such labours should counteract part of the 
expenses of the upkeep of such a regiment which should be quartered 
near a manufacturing centre where the men could be utilised in work-i 
shops or factories and so learn a trade. A Government printing 
press, telegraphy, Railway training and such other useful avocations 
would turn out men with advantage to themselves here after and to the 
Government in times of disaffection. 

Railways should at once restore their staff and by enhanced passenger 
facilities augment their traffic and so increase their revenues. This is 
more than feasible and the better policy than curtailing staff and impair- 
ing efficiea(?y both in regard to convenience and safety. 

The Iffrcantile community might be asked to view matters in the 
same light. 

Withdrawal of preference to c4?-i^rvice men and the selection of the 
fittest without prejudice of being country born or of mixed descent 
would be an antidote the Anglo-Indian being given fair field and no 
favour. ■* 

(b) Opening up of schools in the country where in additfbn up to the 
studies of the Junior Cambridge, agriculture or farming and mechanical 
work should form part of the curriculum. Electricity, motor traction, 
shorthand and typewriting and other useful trades should be included. 

The schools at Asansol and Coorji especially the former might com- 
mence the experiment fo<rthwith under expert direction. « 

(c) The schools in cities where higher education is taken up accounts 
and shorij^and should be conditiones sine qua non as also the study of a 
vernacular language, correct coloquial being essential. 


5 
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% pmient state of unqualified outturn t>f labour in tl|o oaae ;of 
AngKo^Iniliaiis can only be pevented by systematic educatipt and in* 
duabdal derelopments and will be aggravated by adbering to scbdUstio 
studies leading tot no definite profe^ion of whiob school atthorifies in 
general are perfectly callous leaving a choice of professions to a lad 
after he leaves school and groped in the dark for something to do« 

8. Prevention of a state of unemployment must depend on a revival 
of trade conditions and withholding any hysterical wield^ of thi 
axe ** also a development of local manufacture in convenient centres 
under imported direction if necessary but almost entirely by local labour. 


Bengalis. 

1. Causes of Unemployment taken up categorically with the ques-- 
ttonnadre . — ^There is a very large outturn of men with University attain- 
ments, passing the Calcutta Matriculation, Intermediate Arts and 
li, A. expis. mostly the result of cramming with an imperfect knowledge 
of speaking and writing English and lack of deportment. These men 
all seek clerical appointments the extent of which is not commensurate 
with the scholastic outturn. The bane therefore in the. case of Bengalis 
IS a useless hankering after Collegiate studies and the predilection for 
office appointments aftording regular hours of work with the least bodily 
discomfort; undesirous of taking up outdoor work, such as at out stations 
on Railways entailing personal responsibility which posts eventually 
devolve on lesser educated men. ^ 

2 Absence of information as to fields of employment of the endeavoui 
Bengali should receive more of a general education with U minimum of 
politics and argumentative matter and his thoughts diverted to other 
than avenues of clerical labour. 

3. Absence of information as to fields of employment or the endeavour 
to secure such information consistent with the natural bent of the boy is 
a grave charge against parents. There is usually no forethought and 
when a boy declines to ao or is incapable of further studies endeavour 
is made to grasp the first clerical job that is going. 

4. In these days of monetary stress the financial conditions of all 
classes is doubtless a consideration. 

5. Higher education has been interfering considera bly with the 
abandonment of domestic manual and agricultural labour. 'Voth mecha- 
nics, agriculturalists and even domestic servants who have of themselves 
been successful in life the desire is to qualify their progeny for clerical 
labour rather than to transfer paternal avocations to children with neces* 
sarily the asset of their father’s experience. 

Yet another cogent reason is that of the Bengali permitting himself to 
be ousted by a large number of avocations on his own ground by almost 
every other race of India who have made serious inroads into numerous 
departments of labour which should have rightly have been the Bengali 
in Bengal. 

We need hardly explain for instance the presence in Calcutta of the 
Harwari, the Sikh, the Puniabi, the Bombay-wallah and Madrassi and 
now the Bhfitia is trying to get a foothold. The Bengali has forsaken his 
birthright of manual labour for ohimerical education and wonders why 
thousands'cannot get employment* 
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1. MemeiM are Uw openiiifir of large rural 

iEtdkcK^ wii^ein addition to book lore to 6ome extent a^culture and 
bai&dioralta s]|pald form part of tbe currioulum. Electrioity and motor 
tram^tt sbould be included together with manufactures of numerous 
attimes wbiob are now imported and could well be made in the country. 

2. The present case in the state of Bengalis will only be aggra^ted 
by.continued enhanced output of University students with no scope for 
exi^lo3rment and an avoidance of manual labour. 

3. Prevention of a state of unemployment must depend upon revival 
of trade conditions and withholding of any hysterical application of the 
** axe also development of local manufacture in convenient centres 
under imported direction but almost entirely by local labour. 


Dated Calcutta, the 30th May 1923. 

From — Babxj Bajshekhar Bose, Manager, Bengal Chemical and 
Pharmaceutical Works, Ld., 

To — The Secretary, Unemployment Committee, Bengal. 

The Middle class Bengali — Old and NeWi^A hundred years ago, the 
middle class in Bengal consisted almost entirely of the higher castes. 
The occupation of this class was much less varied than at present and 
was generally confined to zamindary, land farming, service under 
zaminders, agriculture and money lending. A large number of 
Brahmins earned their living as priests or pandits. The Vaidyas practis- 
ed medicine as a hereditary profession. Only a few were employed in the 
public services or in some European merchants’ ofB.ce. Trade and industiy 
were practically confined among the inferior castes. The hhadraJok had 
a contempt for the trader and artisan, and his social aloofness kept him 
in ignorance of the pursuits of his thriving merchant neighbour. The 
average middle class Bengali of those days was not better off than his 
present day successor, but he lived a more contented life as his habits 
were simpler and wants fewer. 

When the present system of educ$.tion was first introduced, the 
middle class Bengali, aided by his hereditary culture, was the first to 
take advantage of it. He at onee found that the new knowledge not only 
benefited him intellectually hut opened up new sources of earning. 
In those early days it was easy for him to secure a decent clerical post 
even with very scanty educational qualifications. His predecessors had 
been used to derical service under the zaminders and the new occupation 
quite fitted with the traditions of his class. Some of his more pro- 
gressive brethren were fortunate in securing posts in the higher public 
services, while the boldest of them went to a step further and adopted 
some of the independent learned professions and were successful, there 
being few competitors. 

Thus the new system of education immediately resulted in an increase 
in the earning capacity of the middle class Bengali. He was a pioneer 
in the field and his services were in demand even in the other provinces. 
His newly acc^uired wealth and^ experience of city life gradually affected 
a change in his standard of living. His neighbours noticed the change 
and eagerly sought the new path. Members of the inferior castei were 
soon attracted and leaving their hereditary avocations, swelled the ranks 
^employment seekers. At the present time, whoever learns a little 
^glish and^^opts the manners of the bhadralok, is regarded as. a mem- 
ber of the ^lexlass. 
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% Tlie present state of unqualified outturn of laboi^ in Ae oipae of 
iMipt>*^Ini^ans can only be hy eyntematie equca^Me fM in^« 

developments and wul be ag|t>^yated adbering to 
etudies leading to no definite protmBion of wbicb school aithcditiee In 
general are perfec% callous leaving a choice of profeesione tp a iM 
after he leaves school and gropei in the darh for something to dki« 

3. Prevention of a state of unemployment must depend on a revival 
of trade conditions and withholding any hysterical wielding of ihh 
** axe also a development of local manufacture in convenient centres 
under imported direction if necemry but almost entirely by local labour^ 


Batigalii. 

1. Causes of Unemployment taken up categorically with the ques-- 
itonnaire . — ^There is a very large outturn of men with Univmsily attain- 
ments, ue., passing the Calcutta Matriculation, Intermediate Arts and 
B. A« exams, mostly the result of cramming with an imperfect knowledge 
of speaking and writing English and lack of deportment. These men 
all seek clerical appointoents the extent of which is not commensurate 
with the scholastic outturn. The bane therefore in thq case of Bengalis 
is a useless hankering after Golle^ate studies and the predilection for 
office appointments affording regular hours of work with the least bodily 
discomfort; undesirous of teeing up outdoor work, such as at out stations 
on Bailways entailing personal responsibility which posts eventually 
devolve on lesser educated men. ^ 

2. Absence of information as to fields of employment of the endeavoui 
Bengali should receive more of a general education with U minimum of 
politics and argumentative matter and his thoughts diverted to other 
than avenues of Clerical labour. 

3. Absence of information as to fields of employment or the endeavpur 
to secure such information consistent with the natural bent of the boy is 
a grave charge against parents. There is usually no forethought and 
when a boy declines to do or is incapable of further studies endeavour 
is made to grasp the first clerical job that is going. 

4. In these days of monetary stress the financial conditions of all 
classes is doubtless a consideration. 

5. Higher education has been interfering considerate with the 
a^ndonment of domestic manual and ^ricultural labour, mth mecha. 
nics, agriculturalists and even domestic servants who have of themselves 
been successful in life the desire is to qualify their premny for clerical 
labour rather than to transfer paternal avocations to children with neces- 
sarily the asset of their father’s experience. 

Yet another cogent reason is that of the Bengali permitting himself to 
be ousted by a large number of avocations on his own ground by almost 
every other race of India who have made serious inroads into numerous 
departments of labour which should have rightly have been the Bengali 
in Bengal. 

We need hardly explain for instance the presence in Calcutta of the 
Marwari, the Sikh, the Punjabi, the Bombay-wallah and Madrassi and 
new the Bhutia is trying to get a foothold. The Bengali has forsaken his 
birthright of manual labour for dumerioal education and waiters why 
thousandsiDannot get employment. ^ 
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1* m^aiuf00^fhe3m me ihe oi^ninir vip of rural 

idbdm irblimu additioxi to book lore to eojoe extent a^culture and 
biXIiaimlte s%Hild form part of tbe cumculum. Electricity and motor 
tmnipOrt ebc^d be included togetber with manufacturee of numerous 
ai^M wluob are now imported and could well be made in the country. 

2. The present case in the state of Bengalis will only be aggravated 
by^3ontinued enhanced output of tJniversity students with no scope for 
e]|i|do 3 rment and an avoidance of manual labour. 

8. Prevention of a state of unemployment must depend upon revival 
of trade conditions and withholding of any hysteiical application of the 
** axe ** also development of local manufacture in convenient centres 
under imported direction but almost entirely by local labour. 


Dated Calcutta, the 80th May 1923. 

From — Babo BajshekHab Bose, Manager, Bengal Chemical and 
Pharmaceutical Works, Ld., 

To — The Secretary, XJnemployment Committee, Bengal. 

The Midfile eiiss Bengali— OM emi New^A hundred years ago, the 
middle class in Bengal consisted almost entirely of the higher castes. 
The occupation of this class was much less varied than at present and 
was generally confined to zamindary, land fanning, service under 
zaminders, agriculture and money lending. A large number of 
Brahmins earned their living as priests or pandits. The Vaidvas practis- 
ed medicine as a hereditary profession. Only a few were employed in the 
public services or in some European merchants’ office. Trade and industry 
were practically confined among the inferior castes. The hhadralok had 
a contempt for the trader and artisan, and his social aloofness kept him 
in ignorance of the pursuits of his thriving merchant neighbour. The 
average middle class Bengali of those days was not better off than Kis 
present day successor, but be lived a more contented life as bis habits 
were simpler and wants fewer. 

When the present system of education was first introduced, the 
middle class Bengali, aided by his hereditary culture, was the first to 
fake advantage of it. He at once found that the new knowledge not only 
benefited him intellectually but opened up new soui'ces of earning. 
In those early days it was easy for him to secure a decent clerical post 
even with very scanty educational qualifications. His predecessors had 
been used to derical service under the zaminders and the new occupation 
quite fitted with the traditions of his class. Some of his more pro- 
gressive brethren were fortunate in securing posts in the higher public 
services, while the boldest of them went to a step further and aaopted 
some of the independent learned professions and were successful, there 
being few competitors. 

Thus the new system of education immediately resulted in an increase 
in the earning capacity of the middle class Bengali. He was a pioneer 
in the field and his services were in demand even in the other provinces. 
His newly acquired wealth and^ experience of city life gradually affected 
a change in his standard of living. His neighbours noticed the change 
and eagerly sought the new path. Members of the inferior castes were 
soon attracted and leaving their hereditary avocations, swelled the ranks 
of employment seekers* At the present time, whoever learns a little 
English and^opts the manners ox the hhadratoh^ is regarded as a mem- 
ber of the middle#olass. 
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ll be seen tliat the middle elm Beiigi^ af tinlay hmSk 
%lder eboica of oecupatione than hhi i^radeoessora. Yet hk haa $m 4b^ 
Iwreat px^ediiection for particular classes of pcoupatkm# only* 
aij^xage hkodrahk considers it beneath his mition & ad^t a calli|t|t 
which his learning however slight is not indispensable. He wiH eageriy 
accept a clerkship however poorly paid or patiently wait his chance in a 
congested bar ; but he cannot bear the idea of being a grocer or contraoic^^ 
of labour or dealer of second-hand wares* He has a supreme contelm* 
for the calling of the uneducated but thrive up-country merchant but m 
has not the least objection to serve the latter in the capacity of a clerk 
When hard pressed he may break convention and adopt some ^^mlearni^^ 
profession but even then he is careful to select one which is comparative 
ly new and not traditionally associated with the inferior castes* He eai 
thus be a motor-car driver or watch repairer or even a mechanic bu 
never a tailor, carpenter or smith* 

There are of course exertions but what has been said above is tjrui 
of the average middle class Bengali. The class is fast growing by influx 
of members from the lower social strata and the struggle to realise t 
steadily increasing standard of gentility is becoming keen. The men 
tality of the class favours only a limited number of oCtmpations whicl 
cannot provide employment for all. In the old days, it was quite norma 
for the earning member of a joint family to support a large number o 
idle relatives. But with the rise in the standard of living, came 
has become exclusive and less mindful of the needs of his relatives* The 
result has been gradual break down of the joint family svstem, whicl 
again has reacted on the present sfeuation by setting free a large numbe 
of members, who finding idleness no longer pays, are compelled t 
seek employments* 

Tto GMses'of the present state of unemploifiiient. — Following th 
classification recommended in the questionnaire, the principal cause 
may be grouped thus — 

(t) The inherent predilection of the members for particular classc 
of occupation, viz.^ 

(а) the learned profession, 

(б) occupations for which the chief qualification r 
’ quired is ordinary school or college education, 

(c) callings not traditionally associated with tb 
inferior castes. 

(ii) Inadequate facilities for learning new vocations* 

(in) Ignorance of mercantile pursuits due to aloofness fro 
trades people. 

(iv) The break-down of the joint family system which has turni 

a large number of idlers into employment seekers. 

(v) The growth of the middle class by absoiption of membe 

from the lower strata who have adopted the manners as we 
as the narrow outlook of the bhadtalok. 

ftilfiailial measureSi — ^It has been repeatedly suggested that tl 
TFuirersity or the {Joverlmient can solve the difficulty oy introduce 
vocational education on a wide scale* There is already a i^ir provisk 
for teaching the learned professions* The Bengali haff hadT a surfeit t 
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l 0 g«l ifftlubiff but tli^ ijB itiU ?oom for extendiBg the t^hiiig of 
medidLae mA eii«aeeria|* These subjects however ere suitable only 
for the highlw educated fraetiou of the community. For m^bers of 
middlinf qmlifieation, there are several schools for teaching boot 
fcee;i^iiig, stenography and other clerical work. There are also a few 
iumiutiohs for teachi^ agriculture, mechanical engineerii^, surveying, 
drawing, motor*car driving and repairing, telegraph signallingy. weaving, 
tanning and other technical subjects. Such institutions are doing useful 
work and attempt should be made to multiply them. It has been pro- 
posed to introduce technical training as an adjunct to secondary educa- 
tion, but the subjects usually recommended are remarkable in lacking 
variety, being carpentry, elementary mechanics and at the most spin- 
ning and weaving. Nothing can be said against such choice if the 
obj^ be to add to the general culture by inducing habits of neatness 
and skilfulness in the student. But to expect that the latter will profit 
by his training by adonting the career of a common artisan is to belie 
the defination of the hnadralok. It has also been suggested that the 
University should open technological classes for imparting scientific 
training iu1;he modern industries. Unfortunately, the demand for men 
with such training is still small in this country as there are so few 
ipanufacturing industries. It is idle to say that the student after finish- 
ing his course should be able to start an industry on his own initiative. 
It is not class training alone that can build up a business. A few enter- 
prising and resourceful individuals may attain success, but in the 
majority of instances the raw young technologist would be likely to court 
failure by launching into business without adequate backing. 


What then should be done? Let there be by all means a wider pro- 
vision for training young men to crafts and industries — ^if only in 
anti{ ipation of suitable openings in the future. But let not the rising 
generation be deluded into the belief that technical education alone 
shall bring about salvation, just as their predecessors believed that 
ordinary school or college education is the surest way to earn a living. 
The young men should realise that although it is good to know how to 
produce a commodity, it is very often more profitable to know how to sell 
it. It is high time that the middle class Bengali should direct his 
attention to the doings of the vast army of immigrants from the up 
country, who with no other asset but an inherited trading instinct and 
plenty of dash, are pushing their way into the remotest corners of Bengal 
and earning a substantial living by capturing the internal trade. 

The hhadraloh should be cured of his hankering after the learned 
professions and clerical services. He should be initiated into the 
mysteries of trade in its various phases. Once he gets over his awe and 
repugnance for an unknown career, it should be easy for him to find a 
place for himself in the diversified paths through which commodities 
pass from the producer to the consumer. He may be a retailer or contrac- 
tor of ^oods or services an organiser and employer of craftsman or an 
intermidiary between the pierchant and retailer. He may commence as 
a small trader and satisfy his highest ambition by rising to the position 
of a big merchant. He need not discard a business be it as humble as 
that of a sweetmeat vendor or grocer. He can turn his education and 
refinement into account by providing better service for his customer and 
transforming the pettiest shop into an attractive establishment. 

Such a change of outlook cannot be brought about quickly. It will 
take some ^me to overcome the prejudices of the midale class and to 
initiate them into occupations with which they are not famililu*. 
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clAam em only am AmmiBiimm kaaowladga mt # joaMbiig 

ib^l ^i^tical exDemiice can Ibe acquiimj only my aasooiaiiaii huma 
adiially enga^ in the callings In the eaee of the majority ef tradee 
daiip tmning is impracticable. The function of sdhoob aad nniTereities 
shomld not be oTor-assessed. I^etfamily ateoephere shonld be eo 
transformed as not to put an exaggerated Talue on TTniversiiv degrees. 
Young men have now realised that degrees do not kelp much in after 
life, yet they prolong their studies Ustlemy, to put o8 the uupleaaant day 
wk^ they will be called upon to choose a liyelihood. Ijet the d^ee 
be reserved for picked scholars. The mediocre young men, instead of 
flittering away his energies and his father’s money on aimless college 
education, can derive more benefit by serving as an apprentice to some 
tradesman for a few years. 

To sum up — 

(i) Immediate relief of the unemployed is not practicable. 

(it) The aggravation of the present state may be prevented by 
organised propaganda for popularising new fields of employ* 
ment in the industries, trades and agnculture, and discdurag* 
ing an indiscreminate prolongation of University studies, 
(ill) To prevent unemployment in future, the growth of institutions 
for imparting vocational and industriaT training should be 
stimulated. Popular lectures may be arranged for explaining 
the possibilities of a mercantile career and young men should 
be encouraged to serve as apprentices to trades people. 


No. 210/44, dated Calcutta, the 17tb May 1023. 

From — Jlw P. Gangoolv, Esq., Vice-Principal, School of Art, 
Calcutta, 

To — The Secretary, Unemployment Committee, Bengal 

With reference to your letter No. 378 U. C., dated the 4th May 1923, 
ou the subject of Unemployment among the Educated middle class 
Bengalis I beg to state that the letter has been forwarded fox opinion 
to the Principal, Mr. Percy Brown, who is now in England on furlough. 
In the meantime 1 beg U> give my opinion on the subject confining it 
chiefiy to Art Education in Bengal. 

A fair number of passed students of this school easily find employ- 
ment in Government offices, in private firms or find means to earn their 
livelihood by profession. But for the relief of others who cannot find 
these I would suggest that — 

(a) Drawing may be made one of the compulsory subjects of the 

Matric Examination and that Drawing masters may be select- 
ed from the passed students of this s^ooL 

(b) The scope of the school may be extended to meet the growing 

demands of commerce by introducing a few more courses in 
the school. 

No. 119, dated Pabna, the 28th Hay 1923. 

From-^The Superintendent, Technical School, Pabua^ 

To— The Secretary, Unemployment Committee, Bengal. 

1. 1 think the principal causes of unemployment amon^the middle 
dass Bengalis are the followings I am not aware of the wants and 



mitinmuU of Otiior oomtuuiiities and I am unable to say if tbese are 
apjplicabie m ilie ease of the Anglo-Indians a)»o : — 

(t) Want of sufficient fields of employment. 

(it) Want of fe^ilities for practical training in the existing trade and 
industries and other avenues of employment. 

(iii) The causes resulting from the present system of secondary and 
University training given thiough the medium of a language 
other than the mother tongue and from the present system of 
examination as well as the want of a suitable industrial 
and manual training along with the secondary education. 
(iv) The absence of information as to fields of employment leads many 
of us to believe that there are practically no such fields except 
only a very few where the competition to enter in is very hard, 
making it impossible for many candidates to secure admission. 

* A system of regular supply of information regarding various 
fields of employment if they do exist in the country, would 
greatly help to relieve unemployment provided facilities are 
given lor admission. 

II, It is not probably ^uite possible to take any measures to give 
an immediate relief but it is possible to pt event an aggravation of the 
present state of unemployment if the causes mentioned above are remove<i 
and the development of the resources of the country is taken up in right 
earnest to find out employment and every possible facility and conces- 
hion are allowed for securing the desired object. 


No. 94, dated Krishnagar, the 28th May 1923. 

From — Babu Bakhal Raj Biswas, offg. Principal, Krishnagar 
College, , 

To — The Secretary, Unemployment Committee, Bengal. 

In your letter No, 460, dated the 5th May 1923, I have been asked 
< i) to give my opinion as to the principal causes of present state of unem- 
ployment amongst educated classes and (2) to suggest lemedial measures. 
Both the Questions are very important and difficult, these being the 
vexing pr^mlems of the day. With regard to the first question, I think 
the principal cause lies in the present curriculum of the Calcutta Univer- 
.nity having a tendency of over-production of Arts graduates far in excess 
for the demand of the public services, to the partial negligence of the 
needs of the agricultural, technical and scientific professions. Many a 
student at present cannot get admission into the medical colleges, engi- 
neering colleges and other professional colleges. The other cause may be 
aitributed to (1) the want of sufficient information regarding other fields 
of etnplo 3 rment and (2) in many cases, to the economic distress of the 
class. I do not thii^ that caste prejudice or any other thing prevents 
any one from accepting an employment, the fact is that numbei of avail- 
able vacancies fails far short of the number of suitable candidates. 

4.S regards the second part, I do not think that any satisfactory solu- 
tion can be offered^ except in (1) training the students of the class for 
agricultural, technical and wientiflc professions and keeping them well 
informed of the future possibilities for them. The present system for 
training in purely Arts courses can be diininishea to some extent and new 
fields of aonvities may be made open to them. 



No. 85, datod Baaiga&l, Slat Uay 1823. 

Wmmr^Du. BAJsamaxB, Chaimaxi, Banigaig Uia&* 

cipality, 

To^Tiie Secretary, XJnemphymmi Oommittee^ Brngsl. 

With reference to your letter No. 51 U. C., dated the 3ni Hay 1923, 
aaking opinion regarding unemployment among the odaoated middle 
class j^ngalis and Anglo-Indians, I have the honour ijp suggest the 
following: — 

1. The members of the middle class are as a rule aveiee in occupation 
entaping manual labour. This is a great drawback. Tho^c belonging 
to higher castes think it derogatory to their social position to do any 
manual labour for their maintenance. With change of times and econo- 
mic distress this state of thing is gradually mending though \ery slowly. 
This should be encouraged. 

2. The present system of education and training is seiionsly faulty. 
It is almost entirpy theoretical and subjects are being taught which are 
of little or no utility in their future occupation. The technical and voca- 
tional training should be compulsory in every academic institution and 
subjects should be taught according to the requirements of different 
places. This 1 am of opinion is of vital importance for prevention of 
unemployment in the future. 

o. It is true to a certain extent that absence of information with 
regard to the differont fields of employment is responsible foi the gua)*- 
dians sending their wards to a few old chalked lines for education 
pu^oses. Further, the financial stringency is one of the few causes for 
this state of affairs. It is not possible for a majority of the guardians 
I ) send up their ebildren for technical education to big centres away from 
their homes. The Government should help this class by proper subsidis- 
ing and affordi:^ facility to the deserving boys to carry on their voca- 
tional training in the country and abroad. 

Without State help the matters cannot be remedied. The rigid SiKual 
custom prevailing in many communities should be relaxed by proper edu- 
cation and this I think is the duty of the heads of the society 

Begarding immediate remedial measures I would suggest that the 
Government should open up big areas for cultivation and encourage the 
unemployed young men to take to agriculture, and help them by loans 
from co-operative banks. Another quite a good field is fishery and also 
weaving which can afford immediate means for their sustenance. New 
fields should be opened up in the military and naval lines. 

In conclusion I should insist on the authority to remodel the present 
system of education which instead of being of any help only cram the 
community with educated young men running about in search of employ- 
ment in different Government and commercial olBSces with despondence 
for want of efficient vocational training. 

I am Honorary Secretary to an educational institution and I am q^uite 
convinced that the present mode of training with multifariuns subjects 
for study only help to deteriorate the constitution of the boys, the majo- 
rity of whom become only human wrecks when they pass dut of the 
ooileges. The number of subjects should be reduced and only those to 
be imn up which will be of future service, leaving plenty of time in 
technical and vocational training. The out-lock is verjr gloomy and this 
knotty question should be dealt with in the best possible wd^ without 
delay. 
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Ho, 106, Bislm, tli6 31it May im 

BaiIakuas Bahmsiuicx, 0M^ Chainuan, Bislira^Kou- 
aagar Uimicipality, 

To— The Magistrate of Hooghly, Ohinsurah. 

With reference to the printed letter No, 70, dated the Srd May 1921, 
from the Secretary, Unemployment Committee, asking for my opinion on 
or l>efore the 15th June 18^3 and your Memo. No. 977-87 J 6 ^ daled the 
23rd May 1923, for an expression of views by the end of this month, I 
have the honour to record the following opinion with regard to ihe middle 
class educated Bengalis as 1 have no knowledge or standard with regard 
to the other Anglo-Indian middle classes. The causes are grouped as 
desired: — 

it) (a) Superstition or orthodoxy, e.p., untouchability of food and 
drink that stands in the way of such pui*suiis and oecupa.tiofH as require 
food and drink being taken in workshops or places of business with or in 
the hands of other caste people. 

(6) Early marriage in student life, entailing a burden when one leaves 
ihe school or college and enters the world. 

(c) These with financial condition generally not easy lead to clerk- 
ships or similar oft-beaten paths which have taus become over-crowded 
and blocked. 

(tt) The existing system of training and education open to such classes 
qualifies them for certain general pursuits and well known fields of action, 
c.p., law, medicines, engineering and the like. The want of a widely 
spread technical education, a training on business trade and commerce as 
also in fine arts, compels them to seek employment in the already over- 
crowded fields stated above. 

(m) As resulting therefrom they aie kept ba<*k from information Jis 
legards pursuits and fields of employment other than what aie within 
their easy reach where they run and flock to. 

(ir) The financial state, generally bad, prevents such classes from 
pursuits of other fields, such as arts, industiy and manufacturings in dis- 
tant lands and places abroad. On completion of education somehow by 
private tution, charity and so forth, several of them find it impossible to 
stick to independent professions till such time that a decent income 
accrues and in cou^quenee rush to employments w'hich they often find 
shut for the foregoing reasons in the expectancy of some such as would 
fetch ready money. 

(v) The neglected cultivation and industry occasioned by men attract- 
ed to the mills to the neglect of their ancestral callings and assigned 
works, have also much to do in the congestion. 

2. The remedial measures should he such as would at once restore to 
‘‘ field and labour and loom the industry — 

(t) By ceding lands where practicable and supplying the seed, by 
settling lands where practicable upon terms and supply of 
seeds at rates somewhat advantageous to the labouring class 
and by making advances time to time for improvement and 
eneouragfement of small industries and arts by the opening 
of technical institutions in the mufassal. . 



(${} By of some as would diseoiMa tad 

dissociate j^mom from hetuseogoaoui pursuits and otU ^lem 
back to their vHkt indegeaous oUtss so as to ipi^adiiatly open the 
fields to those agaiust whom these api^ear now to be shut. 

(iii) By imparting such education and training as would' qualify 
them for service in the Navy*> Army and such responsible 
departments of Government and by admitting such as would 
be found by strictest scrutiny to, be i|ualified for them. 


No. 230^ dated Tamluk, the 31St Hay 1923. 

From — Babxj Nagebndka Nath Bay, h.l., Chairman of Tamlulc 
Municipality, 

To — ^The Secretary, Unemployment Committee, Bengal. 

With reference to your letter No. 64 U. C., dated the 3rd May 1923, 
I have the honour to state as follows : — 

My answers to the questionnaire annexed to the aforesaid letter are 
limited to the case of educated Indian middle classes in Bengal, as 1 had 
not sufficient opportunity to study the cases of Anglo-Indians. 

1. (t) It must be coufessed that unemployment amongst the educated 

middle class Bengalis is to a considerable extent due to their inherent 
tendency to take life in an easy-going way and looking upon vaiiuus 
vocations as rather undignified. As a result there prevails among our 
educated young men a sort of physical lethargy. 

(tt) It must be stated that the present system of training and educa- 
tion open to the members of the middle class Bengalis go to promote the 
aforesaid tendency and as a result we find hundreds of young men coming 
out of the University with the only idea of entering legal profession 
which is already more than over-crowded or entering Government or 
Other services the requirements of which fall far short of the number 
that are ready and eager to enter the same. These young men had never 
had an opportunity of getting any sort of vocational education in the 
correct sense of the term to fit themselves to earn their livelihood in the 
field of life or in other words their education consists of nothing else than 
mere book knowledge. After spending their youth, the best part of their 
life in Colleges at a considerable expense with high hopes for their future 
oarxer they actually find themselves unable even to earn a respectable 
livelihood. Among our students and schools men mav not be wanting 
who so far as mere book knowledge is concerned may be equal to many 
young men of English Universities but with ^gard to capacit}/ for worV 
in practical life, power of organisation, tenacity of purpose and boldness 
to undertake risks in an enterprize or in other words in power of self- 
help, the former cannot stand comparison with the latter. 

(m) Absence of information with regard to sufficient field of employ- 
ment it also a great want. Here by information I mean detailed inform- 
ation which alone can give the young men the heart to go out for those 
fields. We find every day young men coming out of the University 
without any idea as to where to go and what to do in search of employ- 
ment for earning their livelihood. As a result within a few years of their 
coming out of the University they lose all the energy left in them and 
they go about floating without any employment to satisfy ibsir iieeds 
far less their ambition. 
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(tifV Ibmeiid state of the xnajority of the educated middle class 
Jbougalis is unquestionably stringent but 1 am inclined to think that if 
timy had sv^fdi training as would nreiiare them for the permii» of indus- 
tries* the question of finance would not be an absolute bai*. If early 
training gives them the capacity and boldness to enter an industrial life 
and full knowledge of the means and prospects of various industries they 
can periiaps afford to collect sufficient money to work as limited com- 
panies or in the co-operative system. 

(t») Another cause and perhaps the most important one u the want 
of lead in the matter of industrial pursuits. It seems that mere Yoca- 
tional or industrial education will not be sufficient to remove the inherent 
tendency of which mention has been made above in (i) unless the young 
men are not only induced by examples and demonstrations but are 
actually led to take to certain industries. 

2. (t) The evil of unemployment has become so widespread and 

deep-rooted that it is difficult to effect immediate relief but icmedial mea- 
sures should be initiated immediately to do away with the evil as far as 
possible in near future! 

The following remedial measures may be suggested : — 

(a) Encouraging agricultural pursuits by granting lease of lands in 
Governiiieut khas mehals and inducing private sseniiudars to 
grant lease of khas lands to educated young men on condition 
that they would themselves open out farms and helping them 
in working out the farms on an improved system of agricul- 
ture, 

(b) To give in all possible ways the most detailed information about 
some definite improved system of agriculture and some defi- 
nite industries with actual demonstrations. 

(r) To show the way and help the young men to form into joint stock 
or co-operative companies for carrying on small industries 
which do not require much capital. Government must gua- 
rantee that it would patronise these industrial fan is by itself 
purchasing and inducing others to purchase their products. 
Government by itself may open a few such fanns by way of 
demonstration and gradually hand them over to companies 
formed by educated young men. For this purpe^'^e the Gov- 
ernment department foi^ industries and agriculture should 
be widened and made more practical and officers of the depart- 
ment having expert knowledge should be move easily accessiblis 

(d) Wider opportunities should be given to fit educated young men 
to work as apprentices in various commercial, industrial and 
booking concerns. 

(i£) and (tit) As regards remedial measures the consideration of (it) 
and (Hi) may be taken together. 

To stop the aggravation of the present state of unemployment and to 
pwvent the same in future* the present system of education and training 
should be most thoroughly altered. In the present system boys go on 
with mere cramming and book knowledge* Their study is for the exam- 
ination and their examination is not for their studies. Vocational educa- 
tion nnd training for practical work should be the object of education 
and ths^stem of education should be such as would turn out young men 
with mom capacity for practical work* more hardy and bold to undertake 



And witli more knowled^ of paPfteiicakl wnys md mMML Of 
1 4o not mean to oompletdlv do away with the Mgh onltnral odaea* 
tkh hat what I do mean» m that hith ealtnral eduoatioii ehaald ha ofieW 
tp the minority of frindente poBseBoea of higher sort af merit and inteUi^ 
gence. The path of Tocational educatioii should be made wid^T open 
to ordinary students and every opportunity should be given to mem to 
earn such practical knowledge as would be uesful to them in future* 
EA'ery attempt should be m^e to develop in these boys’ capacity and 
knowledge for enterii^ and carrying on industrial and improved agricul* 
tural concerns by joint endeavours. For this purpose education up to 
the Matriculation standard and passing of the Matriculation Examina- 
tion should be allowed to remain rather easy with considerably remodel- 
ling of the subject of studies. But after that the standard of cultural 
education should be made higher and strict. 

— ^To summarise, all the troubles of educated middle class 
Bengalis arise out of two causes — 

(?) Their lethargic habit and inherent tendency to lead a life of ease 
and not a life of enterprise and adventure and the education 
that they get rather helps to promote this tendency without* 
developing in them capacity for practical work ana undergo 
hardship. 

(?«) Their present education gives them enough of book knowledge 
to raise in them high aspiration without conesponding capa- 
city for practical work and following industrial pursuits. 

This state of things must be put an end to and boys must be trained 
to lead a life of s^lf-help and haidship. 

Every effort should be made to give them such education as would 
develop in them the capacity foi work and following industrial and agri- 
cultural pursuits and Government should give these young men the lead 
by means of the most detailed informations and demonstr^ioni* and help 
them in all possible ways to make their new life a success. 


No. 1200 G., dated Berhampore, the Ist June 1923. 

From — W. S. Amn, Esq., i.c.s,, Collector, Berhampore, 

To — The Secretary, Unemployment Committee, Bengal. 

With reference to your letter No. 193-U. C., dated the 4th May 1923, 
I have^ the honour to note my views on the following points mentioned 
in the questions annexed thereto. 

2. The principal causes of the present state of unemployment 
among the educated middle class Bengalis are (a) aversion to manual 
labour, (5) lack of enterprise, (c) want of capital. In the earlier 
Eighties ” when people genercdly lived in the villages with few luxu- 
ries and depended mostly on agriculture, when the pressure of i>opula-> 
tion on the means of suDsistence had not been so acute as to raise the 
prices, the Bengalis were the first to take advantage of the English 
education which gave them ready employment in the various offices of 
Government, mercantile firms, educational institutions and tile Law 
courts. With their inventive faculties badly sterilised and t|m spirit 
of adventure and enterprise poorly stimulalM, the edueated^engaii 
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StMM&k iomd in these employmenie a lucrative edituitiaix which 
f^^ed tibe aym oi Dther castee wd people ooteide the prcfrince of 
^he latter mrere aot slow to loUow^^a the wake of the fonner 
aatil the mmi popular form of educaiioii ia the Calcutta TTniversity 
ouliuiuated in me production of more graduates and undeT*graduate8 
than the country could provide for. Several failures of Bengali joint 
stock enterprise discouraged capitalists in giving the educated Bengalis 
the neoewary sinews of war for a proper training in commerce. The 
present situation in resp^t of unemplo 3 rment in the case of Bengalis' is 
the result of an ona-sided development. That the unemployment 
question has not been so acute till now among the Bengalis is largely 
due to the joint family system. But with the spread of western ideas 
and rise in prices^ the system is falling into decay. 

3. The Anglo-Indian is not lacking in the spirit for enterpriase but 
he is hampered for lack of capital and want of proper training. He is 
not averse to manual labour but his habits and mode of life render him 
unfit for it in a hot country like Bengal. His living wage deters him 
from accepting posts on smaller pay or from competing with the Indian 
in agriculture. The European community, the other employers of 
clerical labour and the Government, finding the middle class educated 
Bengali a much cheaper agency by which their work could be managed, 
did not care for an Anglo-Indian, The European merchant princes of 
Calcutta when in need of a European Agency, would prefer a pure 
European from home. Added to this, the large number of c^-service 
men who have deservedly aroused the sympathy of the Britisher, has 
yet further removed the Anglo-Indian from securing such jobs as they 
would get before the war. The great European War has accentuated 
the cause of unemployment in the case of the Anglo-Indian. 

4. I am unable to suggest any measure for the iipiHiediate relief of 
the unemployed of the above classes. The unemployment question 
has led people in some countries to find a solution of the problem in 
communionism or socialism but the results have been of a most unsatis- 
factory nature. I do not propose to discuss here the Malthusian Law of 
propagation but it is a theory which has a great bearing on the subject 
under discussion. Economic laws will eventually open out the eyes of 
the people to the evils of early marriage or marriage before one is able 
to properly maintain one’s family. 

f5. Looking at the causes of unemployment mentioned above, the 
remedies, in my opinion, lie in the following: — 

(a) Training and education in manual labour and enterprise, 

(h) Finding capital. 

(r) A system of co-ordination of lalwur and capital as would pro- 
mote the^yrowth of joint-stock companies. 

In or about the year 1908, Sir Daniel Hamilton (now Ixjrd Inchcape) 
outlined a scheme of colonisation on his lands in the Sundarbans for the 
needy educated middle class Bengalis. The scheme was not successful. 
It may, however, be examined and given another trial with such modifi- 
cations as it may reouire. A similar scheme of colonisation for Anglo- 
Indians was started by Col. White near Bangalore. The failure of this 
Colony was found to be due to the Anglo-Indians’ costlier mode of living 
on account of which he was unable to compete with the natives in agri- 
cultum Subconscious egoism as having descended from a European 
stock renders hiin unfit for many kinds of work. He must be trained in 
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miy tlukt be may leeim te ocwpete witli tlie Xadien* i» 

of land available in Aieam^ and otber pa^ of India, 

^ oolonisation for Qengalia and AagJodndiana in ooni^j^eft enim 
io l^eir eoBSthution and on work anited to tbeir tempenanent and Ipbit, 
am reqnimd to be worked out Teebnioal education, yooational training 
and facilities for emigration siiould be ^couiaged in pl^rexkoe to tbe 
pure academical course prescribed by tbe Calcutta Uniyeieity. These 
will in course of time preveiit an aggravation of the present state. Bat 
so long as capital is not forthcoming to help thoae who mean to do 
honest work and raise industrial concj^rns^ the prevention of a state of 
un 6 mplo 3 rmeBt cannot be hoped fof. 


Dated Calcutta, the 3td June 1923. 

From— A. E. Clarke, Esq., Principal, Armenian College, 

To — ^The Secretary, Unemployment Committee, Bengal. 

In reply to your No. 441, dated the 5th May 1923, I cannot claim 
to have " studied ” the question but I venture to give briefly my impres- 
sions which amount to practically convictions after 30 years in this 
country spent as a School-master amongst Anglo-Indians and Indians. 

1. In the case of Indians caste prejudices and unbalanced ambi- 

tion, in the case of Anglo-Indians false pride and lack of grit, and 
initiative. a 

2. The present system of education instead of being vocational and 
practical turns out successive series of youths with meagre and ill- 
digested information. 

3. Those who exert themselves can fairly easily get information as 
to avenues of employment. 

4. A good deal of the present situation as regards Anglo-Indians 
and Indians is due to improvidence and assimilation of extravagant 
ideas as to the necessary standard of living. 

6. Climatic influence. 


No 1997-M., dated Comilla, the 30th May 1923. 

From — J. D. V. Hodge, Esq., i.c.s., District Magistrate of 
Tippera, 

To — ^The Secretary, Unemployment Committee, Bengal. 

In reply to your letter No. 201 U. C., of the 4th instant, I have the 
honour to state below my opinion on the points rai^d in your letter, as 
far as concerns the Bengali middle class. I have had no opportunity of 
forming an opinion on the conditions of the Anglo-Indian community. 

1. Oililfli at llMlIllllayinaiit. — (t) Inherent — am inclined tc» 
think that the chief causes come under this head. 

There in in the fint place the dislike Of manual labour, and the idea 
that methods of earaing a livi:^ other than in one of the firofos^ions are 
derogaiojw. This idea stands in the way of practical training or various 
kinds and apprenticeship to industries. I oelieve, however, that the 
idea has nmids lost much of its power and will before long have di^- 
sqpipeared. ^ * 



is l|(ek of mtintiTe. The need for o wider choice of 
lii^hooili ^ ererywbere mi, but |he lieadency is ^ look to OoTemment 
to liiia 0 nujoo^. The business thet in cither coun&ies provide so large 
"a plopoirtl^^of the population with their living were started as private 
enter^ses* An improvement will come as soon m the members of the 
middle class begin to come forward and devise fresh means of liveli- 
hood for themsmves, 

(w) Bemlting from the esistmq $y$tem of irmning an4, education . — 
The unsatisfactory character of the present educational m^ods is so 
universally admitted that it is unnecessary to state in detail in what res- 
pects it is unsatisfactory. The principal defect is^ in my view, the un- 
duly high proportion of school students who go on to ^he University 
In England the Universities are, speaking roughly, for those who have 
decided to follow one of certain special courses, ^nerally leading ^ to 
one of the professions, and for those who are in no nurry to start earning 
their living. The majority of those who are going to earn their living 
by means of commerce or industry start practical training in offices, etc., 
at the university age. In India the University appears to be considered 
a normal continuation of school for all that can afford it — and the uni- 
versities are very cheap and at the end of the coume they find themselves 
gelling on in age and unfitted for any way of life but one of the over- 
crowded and frequently ill-paid professions. 

(nt) Absence of information , — I am inclined to think it is not so 
much absence of information as to fields of employment as absence at 
present of the fields themselves. Many of the principal avenues of 
employment to the British middle class, e,g , the Army, Mercantile 
Marine, civil services abroad and colonial openings are inevitably lack- 
ing to the Bengali, and are unlikely to be available in the near future. 

(iv) Financial causes — There is no doubt that the majority of the 
middle classes are badly off, largely as a result of their devotion to pro- 
fessional life. Given more initiative and mutual confidence the situa- 
tion could be met by the formation of companies and joint-stock enter- 
prises. 

2. (t) I am afraid I cannot suggest any means of immediate 

relief. 

(ii) and (in) The chief means of prevention of unemployment in the 
future will be the absorption of the people in commerce and indust^>^ 
Before this can save the situation the inherent causes of unemployment 
must be overcome. This process has, I think, already begun; there is 
already less conservatism in the matter of choosing employment. 
Government can assist the tendency by arranging facilities for practi- 
cal training, not only in medical and other t^hnical schools, but, and 
this is more important, in banks, firms, factories, etc. 


Vo. fiO-Mis./Q., dated Calcutta, the Ist June 1923. 

From-— K. C. Esa., c.ijs., i.c.s., Commissioner of the 

Presidency Division, 

To — The Secretary, Unemployment Committee, Bengal. 

I have the honour to reply to your letter No. 218 U.Om dated the 4th 
May 1899i and enclosure^ regar^ng the problem of anaitti^iay^ emmg 
the educaild middle clasi^ in Bexigal« 



i 4/ til m$ 4»p]im ^ ammm nl »tate of utto»iifAoy>^^ 

OMgr Imi gfoupad oo i||^low$;^ 

Bittrdbe eonsemtkm *aiid tbe lack of a spirit of eatorprisa 
ilqJimat m membeis of )&e Bengali Bhttdndok close make tketn moye 
a]biig the beatAi track with the result that they iuranably put their 
Chilean itt training* for the general Tfnivereity career without a thought 
as to the aptitude of the boy or the prospects of his future employmmit. 

(it) The iresent system of FniTersity education aims at imparting 
the same kino of literary culture to all its alumni. No attempt m made 
to train them in practical commerce or industry and there is no link 
between the school and an industrial career. The standard of the general 
University education is also not sufficiently high or costly with the result 
that parents of the i^ricultural or menial classes find it easy to have 
secondary education imparted to their children. This makes the latter 
think that they are above the vocation followed by their forefathers and 
serves to swell the number of the educated seekers after employment. 

(uf) The absence of information as to any but few well known 
fields of employment makes the guardians educate their wards for these 
employments only with the result that the number of claimants for the 
appointments whose number is limited becomes too numerous. 

(tv) The members of the Bengali Bhadredoh community and also the 
Anglo-Indian community are mostly poor and consequently unaWe to 
undertake or invest in any industrial enterprise or to send their children 
away for technical education. Th^e of them that are in affluent cir- 
cumstances generally either fretter* away their wealth or hoard them 
instead of investing them. 

(v) Of other causes that have aggravated 1 he situation the princi- 
pal one is the present general depression in trade which has thrown many 
persons employed in mercantile and other offices out of employment. 

The drift of the village population to the town has also served to 
make the unemployment situation more acute. Middle class unemploy- 
ment^ as is well-known, is moie in evidence in the town than, in the 
mufaseal. 

2. As regards remedial measures it is difficult to suggest any panacea 
for the immediate cure of the evil. A few suggestions for alleviating 
the situation are however noted below : — 

The first and foremost remedy that suggests itself is the iinproyement 
of agriculture and development of the industries to meet the home demand 
for the present and for export ultimately. This will provide employ- 
tnent Imth for the educated and the labour class and at the same 
time, increasing the prosperity of the people improve the market 
for home manufacture. The principal difficulty, however, that 
stands in the way is the poverty of the nation. But poor though the 
nation is I ani inclined to think that it has not invested an adequate 
proportion of its wealth in industries. What is necessary therefore is 
the organisation of the industries on Up-to-date lines and under efficient * 
mani^ement. Such as will attract the investment in them of wealth 
that is lying idle. On the agricultural side much improvement might 
be effected by the utilization of the Targe surplus of unused And partially 
used lands in the country. For this purpose also, capital is necessary. 
It is required that the State and the private individuals so far, as their 
funds permit and oo-operative societies should come foisRrard with eapitali 
which %|ay be advanced in the fom of loans qn reasonable mterest to 
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' MMl fitt i»biiliitoii iBjUldi* dUMHctt mta f^ ]>tt MkMtai^^ 

‘ iadtfrti^ ited in iitw ^teotiait tli^4imwpmmA of 

‘"^.aoci^os «• dictiM {rwu %n«tttliiii!|I ■odiedidw 
„ , . ^. ilwdp. 

. M sMid idjovo tb» M^d iBerease v taioag |daoa iB Hw nvia^ 

<^iita DMtalMM «1 adnaatM olasa has made tbe aiuaap)<9Seat aftnatka 
pj^ Mim»4 Jk$^ laeasaye, tberefon, tkst tmids k ohaek tiiis iackaae 
iPI Mk ^ *> ia<^ kiddik for dimiaatioa in tha Tolnme of mmaplop* 
fiaL Sfo iau end I woam kggest t]»t Ijke standard of tlm ffmetia 
jWiieindty edaeanoa aHamld be so raisni as to be capable of attanunenir 
^ nllp a Uaiiled mninber of stadenk. For tbe rest the TTBtoaiaity 
Id open defstttiients' foe mdostrial, teehnological imd eneationiil 
dnir nnd ppom a teniotp of efaaimds for the sohool edaeathm to 
fins k. Qmaw Ih^littes nfgi^ tiao be pnmded for the study nwdi* 
^e. If ^ largee nutnber of physioians thus turned out be eaeonnfed 
ly sttOaus of eabeidies, etk, granted by Bisbrict BoardSy Biiion Bop^ 
tut OooporatiiTe Societies like the AnwlCalarial Oo-operatiTe Sprames^ 
to eette and practise in the mufissal it wiH not only serve to relieve the 
nnemidoyment hat also provide for medical aid in the villages where 
eudt aid at present isdiSUsnlt to get. 


A, Bureau of intelligence with reference to tiSs subject of employment 
may be opened with a^antage with a view to help thn parents u decid- 
ing on the course of education to be followed by tilieir children and to 
supply them with information regarding tbe differmit avenues of empdoy- 
meet open to the latter. 


Dated Calcutta, the 28th May 1923. 

From — Bipo Pkakasb CHiiniBA SAiiKAn, j 4 ~b., u k.a s , Secretary, 
Bangiya Mahishya Samity, 

To-— The Secretary, Unemployment Committee, Bengal. 

\ 

The Bengal Mahuhya AsBoctaiton, Calcutta 


On tohalf of the above Assooiation i^preaentiiig not less than 24 
lakhs of hi8 Gracious Majesty’s peaceful and loyal sub|eets of the above 
oenMiani^lty of Bengal. Behar Orissa and Assam, forming the haok^ne of 
the ^asantry, agricultural classes, labourers and artisans of those pro* 
Tiii^ceSi I beg to submit this brief solution of the above most important 
^oaomio question that is taking the keenest attention of the present 
day economists and adminis^tors^ all over the world not to say of 
India alone. 


The first questionsthat arise in one’s mind are what is tbe origin 
and foot cause of this present day unemployment of all classes of people^ 
especially the middle classes ana workmenF Did such a state of thu^ 
evar exist ^ Aimditions of anident or mediieval history of Indiaf 
and how to'^fitoWs these? 


I enter into a brief reply of the above questions, it wilf to 
satopitolate the pntnous eeonoasie history of tha^stow 
Itam tile pages erlmdient Indian history. Agrarian disoontenfinTitoght 
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alxmt by hiprhhaiuledness of ruling powers in times pi^esent and bye 
gones, there have been in various periods of history both Indian and 
Muhaniinadan and they have been as many times suppressed by the 
ruling power. We get its first glimpse in the titanic wars 1)f pre-Aryan 
India between the Aryans (llevas) and the iion-Aiyans (Asuras), 
There have been many such wars and these have been ta(‘tfully com- 
j)romised and supj)ressed by the superior intellects of the conquering 
and all dominating Aryans, In the Buddhist Kra, during the ascen- 
dancy of the Palas of Bengal on the throne of Magadh in the time of 
M(d)avaj Mahipal ])eba the II when the Barendri revolted under the 
popular 1 ‘hieftain Dibhoyok and after him Bhim and Reedock*to throw 
oil tile king's yoke in Pastein Pala Kingdom in the 9th and Kith century 
.of the Christian Kra. The (*ause of this revolt may be traced in the 
unequal treatment of the king’s subjects, want of law, justice and order, 
as now, in the land; but the said calamity was overcome after many 
yeais of perseveiance and labour of the king by organizing and regain- 
ing bis lost power by the lielp and eo-operation of the then Indian 
feudal barons and lesser chiefs. There w^as dislocation of trade and 
commerce and stoppage of inter-country communication, agriculture 
fell off and the luisyy of the people knew no bounds but the normal 
state of things was restored by the diplomatic measures of the king’s 
ministers and alliances; and plenipotentiaries and amliassadors were 
sent to foreign courts in Conjeverain, Kashmir, Bidar, Sind and Surat 
to quote alliances, hel]) and support to regain a lost kingdom and wrest 
it from the hands of the raiiqiant d^uocracv. India has been the land 
of histori<*al dramas, wherein the acts of Knglish and Muliamiiiadan 
historical incidents have been enacted thousands of yeais before the 
Knglish cam<‘ here. The secret iinprisoiiineiit of a rival biotlier or a 
rival neph(‘w for the throne, or the secret slaughter of a royal king for 
his throne by his nephew' or Imither or son long long years befor(‘ 
Aurungzebe or Kichard II, find their coincideii(*e in the p;^ges of 
Buddhist India. The cause of Dibok’s revolt, fostered by the popular 
assemblies of the country was mainly the decay of agriculture, high 
land taxes and loss of justice, as I have said before; and the situation 
was saved after many years of war and devastation by the king’s able 
ministers of the family of (iurab. 

The next incident of note was in the reign of Emperor Aklmr the 
Great. The cause of discontent was of a social and local nature and 
Akbar saved the situation by overtlirow'ing the yoke of Khan Baba 
Bairam, the teacher. What convulsed Bengal in those ancient days was 
the political disbx'ation of the country in the time of Ballal Sen, Nvheii 
the king felt his treasury di ied up by foreign wars, the count iv di-straeted 
by unemployment brought alioiit by his ojipressive and tyraiini(*al rule 
of community over community, une(iual distribution of justice, eslraiige- 
menl of tli(‘ meJ'(*antile and c'omniercial (‘ommunii i(‘s ot Ike day from 
having any sympathy with the king or his court and strike amongst the 
labourers. Tiiis was solved by establishing ti‘a<Ie guilds, just as llu'v 
have in England now. in .srmie trades and professions, originally liaving 
been started in feudal and ]»»st-feudal times to ])](>teet the infant indus- 
tries of the country. Tliese sorts o[ institutions were in long long bye- 
gone times expei'imented in Indian times and were found suitable to 
the couritiy ami adopted hy the king’s connnand and given tlje more 
samdion for (d)servanee by engi-afting these institutions U])on religious 
standpoints. The Moslem rule of more than thousand years did not 
sweep these ancient traditions and institutions away; they Muilt and 
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improved upon these and the result was a prosperous and conmiercial 
India under the Moslem rule. India was a self-contained country and 
that was the secret of her internal prosjierity. The sea-proinif? crafts of 
the Indies, bartered her (•oinmodities of spice, silks, tobacco, "lains, and 
eastern curios in the marts of Cairo, Venice, Byzentium and Oreece. 
The amient Indian rulers — either the Debas, or Asuias, tin: Buddhist 
Emperors of the ]*al and Sen kinf»-s of Northern India or the p:(>vernors 
or independent kin^^s of Orissa, or l)e<*can, Dravidian Country, never 
lost siprht of the agriculture of the land and the foodstuffs and irriga- 
tion. The country was never miserable and staiwing as now; and what 
was the cause of this? The country was governed than by the king as 
tlie liead of the administration with the advice of Ijis cabinet ministers 
and popular assemblies. The country was prosperous, contented and 
peaceful. 

Conditions have changed considerably since the advent of the 
British rule — a foreign rule, a rule of a vast alien country with its head- 
quartt*rs in a body of men selected and elected by a foreign people and 
foreign king who liave no similarity of interest with the people governed 
and the p(‘ 0 })le have no opportunity to have th(*ir grievances heard by 
a king who rules us by the sufteraiice of a nuini>er of national 
representatives, by a series of rules and laws, not suited in many res- 
pects to the land or its inhabitants. The British nation came into 
tlie land as traders and merebants by the grace of the Providen(*e 
and became the rulers of the land. It was a good thing for us — 
who were quite helpless at the time. But England has not redeemed 
the pledge entrusted to her. She has bled India white and gave her 
very little in return in her rule of more than 150 years. This I shall, 
deal in brief in the next, few pages before I proceed further. 

The present system of English education has brought in more evil 
than good in many ways. It has been mainly clerk, pleader, d(H‘tor 
and engineer producing machinery which have flooded the country in 
so vast numbers during the last 70 or 80 years, without creating, a 
countervailing number of posts in the public and private services, that 
has made the employnient (question the more keener. Onr present day 
Varsity Education has multiplied sej-vice-seekers in geometrical pro- 
gression, without creating an equal number of posts; again, the Yai-sity 
})ass(‘d students who number amongst them, members not only from the 
favoured (‘lasses of Brahmins, Kayestbas and Yaidyas, but from the 
other (communities as well. Government has done great wrong adminis- 
tratively and politically in favouring and giving preferenct in the 
services to the three abovi* communities and in neglecting the just and • 
b^gihle (daims of tlu‘ other agricultural and laboiite clas>es It is the 
lazy idlers of tliese upper three classe>, who form the majority of the 
unemidoyed lu tb(‘ country and who elanumr to spread disalVeetion and 
discontent amongst the masses as well and tln^se lattcj* have also become 
unemployed and discontented of late on ac<‘ount of the suicidal policy 
of tlu‘ Govei nmeni which I ])oint out later on. The Agrnuiltnral Depart- 
ment is a pet whii(‘ elephant thrust iqmn tin* poor and highly taxed 
Indian rati'-payer. It lias done no good to the country, though the cost 
of its u])kcep has been prohibitive. Tl cherishes fosters and maintains 
lazy useb‘ss drones, who draw fourfold <'hnr(fe alloirances, while the 
(daims of really deserving candidates are .set back and shelved in. For 
this reason, an (>])en letter to Lord Roiuildsliay was addressed whi(di saw- 
light in the of the 18tli May 1920 and A. 7?. J^africa of the 

19th anil 21st M«ay 1920. This created a tempest in the Government 
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circles and after a short time everything was calmed down. But the 
real cause of grievance was never enquired into or disrooted. In such a 
vast administration, any patch work will he of little avail, again the 
eyes of tlie educated men have been opened and these w«rk mischief 
amongst the illiterate masses; again, the masses are vei*y keenly feeling 
the pin(‘h of poverty and why? Because, the syKiem of education incul- 
cated by the Government has been to sweep away the ancient trade and 
caste guilds, without ensuring any means for livelihood of these mis- 
directed members of these guilds, which in olden times ke])t within their 
owai bounds by their internal organization and very nature of their consti- 
tutions. You have broken these and now’ both the Government and 
the people are feeling its bad consequences. The bureau(‘racy is 
benighted. Under the present changed conditions of India, it cannot 
divide and rule The fetish of British prestige is now broken, by 
the acts and bad policy of the Government itself. The ruhu’s have 
drained the country to its utmost. (See the Servant of the 24th June 
1922) ; the Government has kept up arid maintained ceitain pet white 
elephants in high posts, departments in Government, and useless admi- 
nistrations w’hich even the Inchcape axe <-ould not eliminate, and this, 
at the cost of neglecting other useful and more important matters. In 
England, France, Denmark, and America, agricultural education in 
right lines, so as to be useful to the masses, is imparted at the cost of 
Government and the Agricultural Department by the best man versed 
in agriculture and useful projiaganda w’ork. But in this country, the 
head of the department especially in Bengal, not to say of other provinces, 
is gra(*ed by a man w’ho has never seen of agriculture in his life and is 
quite innocent of it. The man at the Imperial head is a man like ray- 
self belonging to the legal profession and has got that prize post 
simply, as the country understands, for defending a late satrap in the 
open session of the Indian National Congress. What personal claims 
perse lias he to the post of the Agricultural Minister to the Govern- 
ment of India? Pardon me, Sir, for my outspokenness, I am bound 
to say, member of the bar or of the legal profession aie not extraordi- 
narv and wonderful beings or animals to do, know’, manage and domi- 
nate all acts social, legal, administrative, sanitary, fiscal in a (‘ountiy. 
It may be possible in a countiy like the civilized Euro])e, w’here the 
training of people is quite otherwise and different fi*oin what it is in 
India. It is impossible in India, under its present circumstances. 
The continual drain of India, has ac'celerated the unenijdoynient crisis, 
and it has been fostered by the bad system of education, now pi't^vail- 
ing, the avenues of agriculture, technical and technological education, 
training commercial and on trade lines have never been tlie look-out of 
our Government and our own misled and benighted men and students. 
Since 1900, my association has been impressing upon the Government 
by various representations and memorials the early need of introducing 
agricultural and technical education in the lower and upper primary 
schools and colleges of the country but these have been shelved. The 
rising aspirations of a rising and advancing nation, kindled by the 
beneficient early system of English education have been su])presRed and 
throttled to death by the rulers either at Whitehall or Simla. This can- 
not last long. It must find out its solution somehow or other in one w’ay 
or other. 

You have shut out our acrricultural and commercial lines, given us 
a sort of education to make clerks, pleaders and unproductive labourers; 
you have created in us a false self-respect and dignity of education, made 
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118 luxurious and selfish ; your posts are limited. What could there be 
in such a state of thinprs but disc‘ontent and unemployment and what is 
the goal of this ? If the Govenimont does not mend it soon, advance 
our agriculture, give us that training as advocated in our vernacular 
periodicals like Krishah, Mahiahya Samaj Karmi^ Samaya and Basumaii, 
worst state of things will happen in India, I apprehend and the drama 
of Russia will be enacted, ere long, on the soils of India, wlien the monied 
landholders* classes will, wiOi the present system of bureaucratic govern- 
ment, be swept away, for history repeats itself. It is not the fault of 
the Government alone, it is the fault of ourselves also; but the Govern- 
ment — a civilized Government under which we live and the best foreign 
Government we can dream of even for India, ought to have steered us 
clear of eddies and sand banks in politics and economics. England took 
India, in trust, as her best politicians have said in Parliament. If 
India is poor, and starving, it is the act of England, if she is sucked of 
her life blood by other white nations of the world, it is the indulgence 
of England, if the country is seething in discontent,, it is the result of 
the short-sighted ]K>li<*v of her statesmen, in not hearing the grievances 
of the ruled and in uiUMiual distribution of law and justice. I am not a 
man of politics, neither have mj^ vast constituency of agriculturist 
Mahishya farmers of 24 lakhs of Bengal any connection with present 
day misguided politics. It has never Wen our province to plunge in 
fruitless politics and deluge the country with wrong propaganda lead- 
ing to ruin and Ihdshevisiu. It is the economic side of the question that 
has brought about the present dis(‘ontents and world-wide unemployment. 
How to cope it. In our previous memorials and representations, to the 
Imj)erial and local Governments and to the Rt. Hoirble Secretary of 
State, if you turn to them, from the Government offices, you find that the 
note of warning to the present state of things coming, was given and 
sounded by my Association first more than 22 or 2d years before, but no 
heed was taken of our suggestions. You find our suggestions in the 
report of the University Commission of Sir M. Sadler; you find it in the 
papers of the Inchcape, Reforms and Foodstuff Committees. World- 
wide strikes were a prelude to the present day after-war trade slump. 
All Bengal labourite and agriculturists* strikes once happened before in 
the Moslem regime in the times of Governor Shaishta Khan, the great 
tyrant Moslem satrap of Bengal, hut what did he do then ? With the 
aid of his best and trusted minister Dewan Bahadur Jaswanl Rai of 
I)ac(*a, be stopped cattle slaughter for a period of five years, as bad been 
done in England, in respect to (‘alf slaughter in 1915, and issued a man- 
date to all farmers, to cultivate and grow as much foodstuffs as they can 
for which a year’s revenues will be remitted. This was done and in that 
particular year or years not a space or footsteps of Bengal lands, remain- 
ed fallow. The crisis was averted. No irrigation charges were levied. 
Our rulers must do that sort (»f thing now for India and all people ought 
to co-operate. 

India was and is a self-contained country. The “ forward policy 
has been a source of great waste of Indian tax-payers* money these last 
40 years or more of British rule. In spite of repeated warnings and 
denouncements of British Ministers, the “forward policy *’ has been 
doggedly pursued, bringing about vast military outlay, uncalled for tri- 
bal wars, fruitless military expeditions. The money wbicdi could be 
very w^ell spent in local lines — in improvements of sanitatioi , education; 
etc,, is j^'allow'ed aw^ay by the fetish of a ruinous “ forward policy 
which has brought about not only ruinous frontier war> luut tribal 
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attacks on British territory, within the ken of Indian politics, but, creat- 
ed a gradual loss of Indian and side by side, of British prestige. How 
many million pounds of money have betui spent these 60 or 50 years to 
punish raiders and redeem the outrages on Indian and English ladies 
from the deficit Indian Exchequer ? Could not this money be very 
conveniently applied to Inter-Indian development? Again, what a 
large amount of poor Indian imuiey has been lost and is being squander- 
ed away in the avaricious projects of the British cabinet in the military 
muddle in the middle east, in l^ersia, Mespot and Egypt ? Who is res- 
ponsible for all these ? India has more or less paid for these and she 
has been unequally treated either in the pre-war days, in the war days 
and even in these })ost-war days. Unequal treatment is the root (^ause 
of all political discontent and this has been fanned by une(|uai distribu- 
tion of civil justice in the British law courts. The founders of 
this vast fabric of the British Kmj)ire based the stabilii\ of their 
Empire on British justice and now, it is no longer the case. ,Your 
law courts have considerably deteriorated for, tht* independence of the 
legal line has been made subservient to the executive; and again, the 
judicial services are recruited from the fourth and fifth class lawyers of 
the country w^ho are but failures at the bar or the legal profession. I am 
quite against political agitation, but if true fa<*ts are pla(*ed })efore our 
rulers in a good and sympathetic* light I am sure they an* bound to lend 
their ears to our grievances. If they deny this, they bring on mis(‘hief 
both upon themselves and upon the peo])le of tin* (ountiy they rule. 
They did this in the colonies of A'inerica alxnit 150 years befcoi*, they have 
suffered loss, they have pursued the same policy in Ireland and the 
country is torn asunder, is not the situatioir'grave and causing anxiety 
both to the King, his ministers and the Irish p(*ople? Thcjt iore, as an 
economist and leader and representative of tlie Mahi>]iya larmers and 
agriculturists of Bengal, 1 wamld suggest to our rulers, that before the 
mischief is created and wrong ideas permeate* into the ranks of the dumb 
masses by the enemies of the (‘ountry. Comdliate India, look to the 
masses wdth kindness and compunction, take them into your confidence 
through their caste-guilds, and remove their dee])-rooted grievances, 
educate them in such lines, as they stand in need of, do not pit(“h caste* 
against caste, community against community and rule for the fallacy of 
the policy of “divide and rule” will not work heie again smoothly, as 
it did before, for India w^as then in the dark, and now' her eyes have been 
<'pened, by various causes. British interests no doubt clash in certain 
instances against the Indian interest; but selfish motives of national 
aggrandizement, must have to be forsaken in the interest ^-f humanity 
and the millions of blocks ” of India’s subjects. 

I have placed all facts before the committee and I next come to the 
economic side of this vast problem that has been placed before us. 
Agriculture has been stifled, agricultural education, as it ought to be in 
the country, in right lines, there is not, and neither does the Govern- 
ir.ent care for it, the administration of justice is not imiiartial and 
chaste, the aspirations of the masses, kindled by English education, are 
put dow'ii by a high-handed bureaucracy and are negl(‘cted, vast exports 
of foodstuffs to foreign countries, to feed the rulers and other nations in 
alliance with England, unequal distribution of ])ublic services by official 
favouritism, are mainly amongst thousand others the causes iT the present 
discontents and these have been fostered by the King^s enemies and 
country’s foes. 

India is and always was a self-contained country and lift military 
policy of the ancient Indians their modes of country's defences against 
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outside enemies and foreign attacks and their frontiers were always 
guarded by the heads of maths and pilgrimages, that studded the four 
houndaries India from sea to sea and hill to hill, like so many secret 
w^atch towers. Our rulers forgot this, actuated by their greed for more 
land and money; and the “ forw^ard policy ’’ of India, begun by Lord 
Mayo and supported by Lord Beaconsfield has been the evil of all waste 
of the country’s money, since then, though the whole policy was denounc- 
ed in the both houses of Parliament, as tin* proceedings of that august 
a,ssembly and the re))orts of Hansard shew', 

I do not for even a moment blame our benign (xovernment for the 
present day political cases or trials of miscreants in tl)e way they are 
being treated, for it is ^uite within the pjovince of tlie ruling power to 
deal with siudi cases in the interests of })ubHc j)eace and tianquility, as 
best as they may think pro])er to maintain law, order and justice. But, 
it is also tlie prime look-out of the (joverninent to see that discontent 
may not spread from the few iinenijdoyed edmated to the masses. That 
is dangerous. Brute force cannot wipe it out. IVosuasion, good treat- 
ment and symputliy and gradual disrooting the root causes that led to 
these are tlie chief niediciiH‘s of (‘ure, that liave to be apjilied by and bye. 

Then again, in these dmnocratic days, tlie (jovernment has left the 
4igricultuial masses (|uite at the men*y of a few handful of powerful land- 
lords, who opjiress over the poor farmers, labourers and agriculturists as 
liest as they i‘an. Though some of these lainllords may he innocent of 
such hlame personally, tlie oppresion of their .servants, amlas and naibs, 
in turn, casts the hlame upon their shouldeis. The (jovi inment has 
be(‘ome weak, it dares not (lisph*ase the strong and powerful body of 
Indian landlords, tlie case is ijuite what I say, espetdally in Bengal. 
The paramount jxnver has reserved clauses in old legulations and laws, 
to iirotect the raiats, farmers, independent taluqdars, et(‘., from the aggres- 
sions of th(‘ hody of tax collectors, called zemindars, the creation of the 
British Baj, hut the (Tovernment does not really fulfil its pledge to the 
people. The whole system of Indian administration from beginning to 
the present day, has hetui, as one of the best politicians of the ia.st de(*ade, 
said in open Parliament, “ an administration based upon words, an 
administration of false hopes, promises ami breach of solemn jiromises 

The present system of landlords, the reciuit survey and settlement 
operations, brought into the (‘ountry, against the wishes either of the 
landlords or of the agriculturists and raiats, and the lack-reiit system 
have all combined to create anomalies, whi<’h no legal lore or acumen, 
however sound, can (‘ure. The original permanent settlement was made 
in I79'{, with a few landlords, overlooking the inchoate rights and ])rivi- 
leges of the tilbu's of the .soil wiio had direct touch with it, in order to 
secure safety of the company’s revenues. That made the situation very 
very insec’ure and anomalous. Subsequent legislations never tried to 
remedy or remove the evils unsuspectingly committed. It was not till 
the passing of the Rent Act VTII of IHSo, that the raiats got some sort of 
status in the lands they cultivate. Any mode of shuffling the responsi- 
bility or throwing dust into the eyes of the cultivator classes or the tax- 
oolleeting landlords will not improve the situation. The Select (Com- 
mittee’s report to the Act of 188b and the speech of Sir Richard (jarth 
has pla(‘ed all facts and figures before the public gaze. That impartial 
Chief Justice of Bengal, was (|iiite against the policy of engrafting west- 
ern ideas of tenancy and cottager system of rack-renting in Indian 
soil. Tli^^t system has brought about the ruin of present day Irish 
peasanlry, and the exjierimentiiig of that system in Indian fival system is 
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tli^sting the illiterate, unrepresented, helpless Indian peasantry to Bol- 
shevic outbursts, which may, if not cured in time, sweep away law ami 
order and upper classes of landlords and middlemen, just^ as has been* 
the case in modern Russia. It is the natural outcome of a state of things,, 
unknowingly brought about by the people themselves, the system of 
education they pursue, the mode of life they live, and by the unstates- 
maiilike policy of a bureaucratic government, blind after selfish motives 
of self-aggrandizement at the cost of grinding a helpless nation ! ! ! 

As I have said before, (‘ontinual disregard of popular v<)ic4^s and aspi- 
ndions, total disregard of the public grievances, either social, religious- 
or political, and unequal treatment of the King’s subjects by making 
distinction between white and black and above all, continual economic 
diain of the country, amongst others by the indiscriminate slaughter 
of milch cows and store and plough oxen, in the s(*reening of bad acts 
in the name of religion, have brought about a distrust in the machinery 
of Government, a sigh of despair in the hearts of the masse», which no* 
legislation can disroot. It is bound to take its inevitable conrse; but the 
crisis can he to some extent alleviated if the Government siis down with 
a cool head to remove these popular grievances. The t()|)-heav\ adminis- 
tration must have to be cut down within bounds. A keener Tnchcape 
axe is further needed. Big costly administration like Balna, Assam or 
C. P. ought to be elimina^d by a fresh mandate fivnii Buckingham 
Palace, the seat of the Imperial Agricultural Minister must be in a cen- 
tral place, and the posts must combine in it, irrigation, hshery and sister 
departments as they have in Kngland under the Board of Agrih, and 
in France, America and Denmark. The Agricultural Afinister must be 
a qualified man in the lines of the above branches and must come fronr 
the agricultural classes of India. British interest shall have to be re- 
laxed in favour of all-India and national interests to a eeriain extent. I 
may here again impress uy)on you that an early ameliorutic n of the land 
laws, in the lines of the present day objections of the country, to the* 
draft rent Bill, is much needed. Any legislation ought not to he hurried 
in tlie Council, these days. 

The last but not the least, important matter that calls our attention 
in this respited is an early amelioration of the much vexed cow (juestion 
of India, not to say of Bengal alone. As I have said before, many a time* 
indiscriminate slaughter of prime <*ows, continual and systematic export 
of India’s best cattle and mibdi cows to foreign (“ountries, causing a con- 
tinual economic drain and crippling the unjirogressive and decaying agri- 
culture of the country, continual encroachment upon the ancient pastures* 
of the country, which is nobody’s land and w^hich the Government even, 
hah no right to levy taxes and assess revenues uj)on, repealed disregard, 
of the popular voices and sanctioning the Government party’s zid by 
certificates and Government vetoes, disregard of the paramount power 
to protect the helpless raiyats, tenants, farmers and indeiiendcnt taluqdars* 
and their rights under Regulation I of 179-1, Se(*. 8, Art. 7, CA. I, not giving 
to the country a Pasture and Bull Act as they have in Kngland and 
America, inspite of the country’s demands and as appeared in the Servant 
of 22nd rlune and 2nd duly 1921, wilful veto and disregard of the Munici- 
pal Council resolutions as to prime cow’ slaughter, total disallowance of 
discussion on the cow (|uestioii, cow slaughter and phooica, etc., by local! 
and Imperial Governments, have jointly tended to cause discontents in 
the country and the same have been intensified by the growing i^neniploy- 
ment of the middle classes. 
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The cause of the utienaployment can be traced to the reascns I have 
ftated above. The present system of Varsity education, which is devoid 
of all practical training either in the workshop, factories and the field, 
want of vocational training in the schools and colleges, total neglect of 
practical agricultural training in western lines in our priinaiy schools 
and colleges, want of propaganda work in these lines, either hy local 
bodies, agricultural and educational departmenis have made the situation 
worse than ever. Education on squares and cubes whiidi gi%e no imme- 
diate means of livelihood to the Indian student, reading the works of 
l!nglish poets, men of letters, .scientists, politi(‘ians have kindled a false 
hope of learning and selfishness in the minds of our students, made them 
physically and mentally weak w’ith no future hopes of earning money 
have made the Indian students more selfish, weak in physiques, indolent 
and lazy and discontented. I have depicted all in rny previous pages. 

llow to remove these slates of things is our main and foremost look- 
out. We all in a body say that this state of things shall have to be 
changed soon or else worse results may follow' and develop. The land 
laws shall have to be very soon ameliorated, the rack-rent system iritiated 
by the latest survey and settlement operations shall have to be relaxed. 
The raiyats must have to be given more rights in the soil they till in 
some important matters, and at the same time the rights and privileges- 
of the landlords and Indian nobility must not be curtailed, the irrigation 
of laiuls must always remain in the hands of tlie zemindars, as has alw^ays 
been the case. I have stated before ami again say that the unemploy- 
ment problem shall be solved to a great extent if agricultural and practi- 
cal te‘chnical system of education are introduced into the country in right 
lines. Students and their guardians ought to be induced to send their 
sons and wards to select their ow'ii lines after up])er Primaiy <tr Matricu- 
lation examinations; students must go to the plough. Agricultural 
training must be te(‘hnical and practical both (‘ombined as they have in 
America. They have the best system of agricultural education in the 
woild. India and esj)ecially Bengal ]>eing an exclusively agricultural 
country must have tin’s sysUun intr(»du(*ed in this province with local 
adaptations, as they have in America. By agriculture 1 do not mean 
running the ])lough and grow grains, oil seeds, buKistuifs and vegetables, 
but agriculture in all its bram'hes, r/r., cattle fanning jslieep, goat and 
dairy farming, horse breeding, ass-breeding, raising dairy cow’ and plough 
oxen and beef-eattle raising) poultry culture, bee culture, milk trade (in 
all its branches), pig farming, vegetable gardening, sericultui(*. pi'i(d-<uil- 
ture, wet farming, dry farming, manures and manuring, preparing ferti- 
lizers, using labour-saving farm implements, cotton growing, wheat grow- 
ing et(‘., etc., must have to be taught in lessor and higher schools and ])rac- 
tical demonstrations to be given in open fields under reliable Indian 
farmers or Government experimental stations. The present system of 
agricultural training has been a total failure because the whole system 
is based upon humbug, the department is manned by official favoritism 
wholly and the result of this has been an influx of worthless lazy drones, 
who know nothing of agriculture, but have got rich service-berths and 
such men are screened by the w'eak bureaucratic government I ! ! The 
country wants juvst that sort of education now' as w'e have stated and 
placed before the Government in our various memorials ; and also pub- 
lished in some of the vernacular journals like Krishak and Mahishya 
Samajf re^rences of w'hieh can he supplied when required. This agricul- 
t\iral education must be under the TJniversity and agricultural hooks ii* 
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EugrJisli as well as in vernacular must have to be introduced in lower 
primai’y, upper primary and Mati'ic curricula. After Matiic this shall 
be more academic and practical as they have in higher schools in Agri- 
culture in (xerinany or Scandinavia and Denmark. Agricultural educa- 
firm sought to be introduced in Chinsurah, Dac(‘a, Burdwan, Rajshahi 
and Murshidabad schools in Bengal by the Agricultural Minister will be 
of IK) practical purpose and will entail shear loss f)f public nioney and 
energy. This has been very ably criticised in the Mahishtfn Samaj of 
pTaystha 1*{29 B. 8., and Bajuumati, /7itaha(li\ Krisitnl' and other ])apers. 
There ought to be a system of travelling agricultural lpctures]n])s on the 
above subjects, r/c., dairy farming, pf)ultry culture, fish cultuie, ri(*e cub 
ture, cotton growing, fruit culture, wheal growing, pastures, and pastu- 
rages, cattle hreeding, sheep raising, horse hreeding, onion culture, mango 
raising, bee culture, milk trade, milk testing, clean and sanitary milk 
laising in towns and suburbs, cow-keeping, manures and manuiing, milch 
goat raising, irrigation, ])lant propagation, jackass raising, j)ij: farming, 
dori-cultiire, cowpea culture, ground-nut (uilture, ete., etc., and allied 
subjects, in vernacular to he delivered in agricultural centre'^, like cxttui- 
tioii lectnivshjps in Denmark. America, (Tcrmany and Kngland. The 
Vniversity must encourage teaching and leef ureshi]>s in these subjects. 
Ivectureships must have to he filled up by (piaJified men, ( ome of the 
agricultural classes of the land, so that these (‘an disseminate scientific 
principles amongst the actual farmers and cultivators in their own lan- 
guages with su(*h local adaptations aJj may he m‘ce>sary. Koi thi> there 
ought to h<* a large number of techni(‘al hand hooks on the above subjects 
in vernacular to he introduced in lower and higher M‘h(K)Is and (*olleges, 
as early as possible. Tn Kngland, Aimuica, France and (buinany there 
are hundieds and luindreds of su(*h books, but tliert* are very few, nay none 
in the Bengali Iit(*rature. The country is flooded over will, works of 
fiction — good, had, indifferent trash, hut not a single c(»mpltte hook on 
t(?.hni(‘al subjects lik<‘ poultry, fish, dairy, l)e(‘ or the like caii be found. 
Books like “ ( jodhun ” or “ (xopal Bandhab ” do not find a ])la^e in the 
lower ])iimary or upper primary or Matric or T. S(‘. (‘urri(ula of the 
rjalcutta University. 1 therefore say, the unem])loyment (»f the much 
congested middles classes will be considerably alleviated if early steps 
are taken to introduce technological, technical and practical agi icultural 
systems of 1 raining and edu(‘atioii, to help the unemployed idle masses 
of Bengal fanners. These farmers must combine and form into ,co-opera- 
tivo asso(‘iations to foster co-operative transport, co-operativt* mark(*ting, 
co-operative farming, rear new pastures, and ])rotect old jnes, form co- 
operative bull associations and the like for each townshij), union or union 
boards and thanas in Bengal. T denounce political agitation of any sort 
in a dependent and helpless country like Bengal and much less in a pro- 
vince like Bengal. First self-help, standing upon our own legs first, 
raise sufficient foodstuffs for the country, learn to clothe yourself, learn 
to protect yourself from your enemies, then strive for political emancipa- 
tion. India is bankrupt of her foodstuffs. Of her ‘15 crores of inhabi- 
tants, sh(? cannot feed 25 per cent, of her population. Our first and fore- 
most look-out then is to recoup this deficieiu'y. How to do ii ? This we 
can do with the help of our governors and our own exertions by directing 
our minds to the plough and technical and technological education in 
right lines as the country wants by curtailing the top-heavy administra- 
tion and diverting the surplus towards technical and agricultural educa- 
tion, medicine, sanitation and allied branches, t'onducive to ^he public; 
weal. 
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In conclnsion I may add, no improvement in agnVultuie or agricul- 
tural education cap, be effected in a country like Bengal, without the co- 
operation of ^he ruler, the landlord and the masses, and this i^ only possi- 
ble by gradually introducing the above lines within T*niversii\ curricula. 
Schemes, etc., of such education and travelling lectureships, extentioii 
lectures can be supplied if recjuired. First ])ropaganda work, through 
the local news))apers and periodicals to indpce men to take to agriculture 
and allied subjec ts the Versities to introduce it gradually in the lines 
suggested, Gdverninent to stop the law examinations or such other con- 
gested line examinations for 5 or It) years. Government to close up the 
general line and leave it open to a certain ])rescribed limited numbers so 
as to recruit the services, clerkships, etc., fioin. 

Improvement in agri(*ulture has much to d<j with n^gnlating the iridi>- 
<*riininatc cow slaugliter, in a jmrely agricultiual count jy like India on 
economic groumls. Apatliy of lo<*al and liniieiial (loveriuntuits have 
cast a gloom of des))air in the minds of the people, on tM‘onoini( grounds 
and to get a lielp in the line from the British Parliainent an<l the Briti>h 
public, the All-India Cow ('onfereiice Association, with <*o-operati{m with 
m'\- association and the Ihuigal Agrirulturi?fts Association have resolved 
to send a det)Utatioii eie long, from India to I^ngland, to the Bt. Jloirble 
the SeeretaiT of State and the Rt. IJoirble Meinhiis of tlie Pai 1 iainent, for 
an (‘arly amelioration of the much vexed cow (jiu'stion, whii h may lead 
in the near future to a satisfaetoi v solution ol the imein])lo> nienl })roh- 
lern of this ('cunjlry. I would suggest the (joveiinncTit to send a few 
<pialified men fiojii the foiiner ranks to the We>i to vi^it ( !u ( onditions 
there* and introduce these with changes l\ere. 

Hoping to be excused for lliis long ]e‘tter. 

Fliis is most urgt'nt. 


l)at(*(l Kliulna, the ‘Jn<l dune 

From — Baiu' Kamakiiya (’iiara>* Nxgii, Principal, Bugerhat Col- 
lege, 

To — The Secretary, Unemployment Committee, Bengal. 

A brief Note on the Causes or :h} pres nt state of un^ir.p oymtnt air ong the n.iddle clast 
Benjalii and Ang;c-indi.4ns and r.m di.s th reof. 

I. — Causes. 

(I) Those inherent in the members of the classes: — 

(a) Fear of Joifiru/ prestitje with emploifcrs. — The traditions of the 
country have* taught people to believe that if they begin low, 
they will end also similarly. So they are seriously handi- 
capped in the t‘hoice of a vocation. In America a young man 
wlio begins life as a shoe-black or khitmntgar may under 
favourable cinuimstaiices rise to be the President of the 
Country. But here in Bengal such a thing is almost in- 
(‘onceivable. 

(})) Religious srrupJes. — People still hesitate to do things which are 
not prescytibed in the “ ShastrUvS ’’ as a means of earning 
their livelihood. For iiisianee, selling milk and for the 
• matter of tliat, dairving, is forbidden for a high caste Hindu. 
Money-lending is repugnant to a pious Mahomedan, etc. 
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(c) Fear of social ostracism. — People do not intermarry or inter- 
(line with those who deviate from the beaten track. So a 
Hindu will not associate himself with a Mahpmedan or a 
Christian even when such association becomes necessary on 
a(‘count of business. 

{(1) Indolence arising from chronic starvation and insanitary con- 
dition of the Hengal villages and towns. 

(e) Want of courage and enterprise arising from 'want of systema- 
tic encouragement. 

(/) Shyness of capitalists and undue eagerness of people for hoard- 
ing up money. 

{g) Obsession of Non-Brahmans with an undue attachment to the 
Brahmanical practices. 

(h) Marrying and getting entangled in the meshes of a family life 

too early. 

(i) General ineptitude arising from various other circumstances, 

(II) Those resulting fropi the existing system of training and edu- 
cation open to the members of the classes ; — 

(a) Want of vocational education, — The system of education pre- 
valent in the country, which has not kept pace with its devel- 
opment, being still too cultural, peo])le are averse to agri- 
cultural, in(lustrial and commercial pursuits. They have 
developed a sort of false pride whi(’l) tells them that it is 
better to be a servant (clerk) of a tailor, or shoemaker or 
undertaker than to be a tailor or shoemaker or undertaker 
himself. They are not taught that greatness may be attained 
as much in the laundry or dairy or corn-fields or fruit-gardens 
as in a laboratory, or a King’s Court. 

{}}) One-sided ness of our culture. — The (‘ulture being also too intel- 
lectual to the detriment of the physical, moral, and spiritual 
sides of the men, people lack in boldness of (‘onceptioii and 
aie rather sneaking and timid and satisfied with patchwork 
reforms in every department of life. 

(r) Want of organising power. — As our schools and (‘alleges practi- 
cally discourage the growth of public spirit by ignoring the 
study of Civics, people have become narrow-minded, self- 
seeking and distrustful of one another and so the power of 
organization has grackially disappeared from the country. 

{d) Wa7it of recognition of the dignity of labour. — The persistence of 
the crude ideas about manual labour 'wdiich is responsible to 
a very large extent for the unemployment of people is also 
due to the defective system of education in the country. 

(e) Indifference to economics as a subject of study. 

(/) Want of schools and colleges of technology , agriculture and com- 
merce. 

(III) Those arising from absence of information as to any but a 
few well-known fields of employment: — 

{a) Stupor brought on by ignorance. — As the bulk of the people 
live in villages, and the Provincial press and platform are 
pra<‘tically silent about the vrays of economic development of 
the country, people do not understand what they cmn do and 
so they remain unemployed. 
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(6) Overcrowding arising from want of m/orTnaf/on.— Banking, 
business methods, commercial laws, the economic resources 
of the country are all a sealed book to the people of the 
cotntry. So the possibilities of commerce, ao^riculture, and 
industries are imperfectly studied, if studied at all. Hence 
even where enterprise is potentially existent, want of know- 
ledge prevents its development and growth, and overcrowd- 
ing in the known fields is the coriseciuence. 


(IV) Those resulting from the financial state of the members of 
those communities : — 

{a) Ignorance or want of general culture. — It is a fact that a large 
percentage of our boys, the dullards apart, cannot be sent to 
or kept at schools and colleges for a proper length of time for 
want of money. In inanj' cases educational facilities are 
wanting. 

(h) Dulness arising from poverty. — The chronic poverty of people 
makes them timid and keeps them confined to their homes 
and so they (‘annot manage to go to or stay at centres of 
business. 

(c) Want of technical knowledge. — The excessive increase in the 
cost of teclinical education arising chiefly from the smallness 
of the numb(‘r of technical schools and tlie want of variety 
in their (dniracter, have made it impossible for a young man 
to attain it. 

(V7) Mutual distrust, — A poor young man is hardly trusted and so, 
except under very extraordinary circumstances, cannot ex- 
pe(*t to be taken in as a sleeping partner in any business. 
Nor can he expect to earn a decent living with his very slender 
resources, should he betake himself to business. The 
failure of joint stock companies for agriculture, industry or 
trade is in many cases due to want of money arising from 
the ]ioverty of the people or the unsympathetic attitude of 
the bankers. 


(V) Other causes:— 

(a) Among other causes, the most important is the foreign domi- 
nation of the country, leading to the suboi-dination of the 
best interests of the country to the cupidity of a body of 
foreign merchants. It has kept most of the avenues of 
life j)ra(‘ti(‘ally blocked u]) for the children of the 
soil. And one will not be very far from the truth if one siiys 
that no sincere effort has yet been made to interest them in 
higher agriculture, industry, trade, and commerce. At the 
door of the professions and ])ublic services also they are yet 
struggling hard. The following causes also are no less 
responsible for the unemployment of the people of the Pro- 
vince ; — 

{h) The unrestricted employment of non-Bengali.^ in Bengal and 
the gradual ousting of the Bengali from the other provinces of 
the country. 
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(c) The vtoH ungenerous treatment accorded to the Indians in the 
British Colonies — a cirr uni stance which discoura^yes enter- 
prising Bengalis from trying their fortunes outside the 
country. • 

{d) Most unjustly restrictinfj the career of a youth on racial grounds^ 

(e) fondue importance attached to family history or a Thiiversity 
pass certificate. 


II. — Remedies proposed. 

(I) Measures tor tlu* immediate relief of the unemployed: — 

{a) (heation of small zemindars on Sir Daiiiel Hamilton’s plan in 
I lie Sundarhans and similar otiior ti acls of land. 

{h) Development of agriculture on a co-operative basis: For this 
there must be expert leadeis studying tlie possibilities of 
selected areas and carrying tin intensi\e propaganda work 
therein on the introdtict ion of new and profitable crops like 
sugar-cane, etc., liberal provision for loan of money at a 
low rate of interest with easy kists for repayment as in 
V. S. A., and arrangements for iirigation and drainage, l\ 
good supply of necessar^ seeds, and proper disposal of the 
field products. It must be proved by <lenu)nstration that an 
int(dligent cultivat(»r <*an compel the (‘aith to yield daily all 
that he re<(uires for the maintejiance of himself an<l liis 
family. In France tliree acres of land means a fortune. 

tr) Kncouraging indigenous industries, and introducing new ones 
where possible on a c-o-operative basis. For these pur])oses 
expert sympathetic officers of the proper type must be deputed 
to selected areas with a view to study tlieir industrial ])ossi- 
bilities, and to encourage jieojde to start such industries as 
they find it convenient to take up. Where such industries 
already exist (as at Kandarpara, Bagerhatl every effoit 
should be made for the expansion thereof in the proper diroc'- 
tions. 

(d) Tlic idea of co-operative sloies sljould ])e l)ronght to the fore- 

fj'ont, and the advantages of co-ordinating agriculture and 
industiies with them should be deeply impressed upO]i the 
minds of men. 

(e) Model farms, model industries, and model co-operative stores 

in selected aieas slumld be stalled with spendal help — pecu- 
niary and inst j'uctional — from the Department of Agriculture 
and Industries. Every effort should be made to encourage 
initiative, co-opeiation and organization. 

(/) Healthy legislation regulating the relation between capital and 
labour. 

(g) Above all, the whole province should be deluged wdth Captains 
of Agriculture and Industries, who will organise the scat- 
tered energies of its peojde and make them flow in the proper 
direction. • 
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(II) Measures for the prevention of an agg’ravation of the present 
state : — ' 

(a) Special help should he ^]riven at once to existing educational 
institutions where it is possible to give boys a training in 
agricultural, industrial and commercial subjects. They 
should be encouraged when possible to start the I. ('om. and 
11. Com. (Classes too. 

(h) The services should be Indianised as far as possible and the 
colour bar removed. India should have her mercantile 
marine and the Bengalis once famous for their naval enter- 
prise, be drawn into the ring of the World’s commerce. 

(c) High class schools and colleges for technology, commer<*e and 
agriculture should be started as early as possible at important 
centres of the Pixivince. 

Ul) It should be widely known in the Brovince that merit always 
gets the jneference. But when the contest is between a 
Bengali and a non-Bengali, in Bengal the Bengali’s claim 
should always be considered superior unless (he help of the 
outsider is considered (o be absolutely nec'essaiy in the inter- 
est of the puldic. 

(11!) Measures lor the prevention of a state of unemployment in 
flit me ; — 

{a) Idle sovereign remedy for unemployment in future is Self- 
(lovernnient. If India’s revenue is raised and spent by thv*^ 
Indians for their own good, thme may be temporary distur- 
ban(‘es as in the European countries after the last great War, 
but on the whole the countiy wdll always find useful and 
honourable occupation for every hand that can work. 
iJ)) Ample provision for liberal education in the country is the next 
measure: In faid a crusade should be declared against the 
sin of ignoram'e and every effort should be made to persuade 
people in rural areas to adopt the principal of Captain 
Betavel — that of earning wdiile learning — as follow’ed in the 
“ (tui u lulls ” towards tlie solution of that problem of pro- 
blems — the bread problem of the country. 

{(') Thirdly, (Tovmnment, like Baja Bamehandra, should be held 
responsible for every premature death that oeiairs in the 
eouiitry. 


Xo. 1570, dat(‘(l Mymensingh, the 3rd dune 1923. 

From — Dr. J. (titosh, I’h.i)., Piincijial, Ananda ]^[ohaiif 

College, Myimmsiiigh, 

To — The Secretary, Unemployment Committee, Bengal. 

Ther(‘ has l)een in recent years some improvement in the number and 
variety of oceu]>ations which are open io members t>f tlie educated middle 
class, Imt it has failed to keep pace w'ith the demand. This demand, 
moreover, show's no signs of slackening in sjiiie of discouraging circum- 
staiK’es and gloomy forehodings, so that a fatal necessity seems to urge 
hundreds and thousands of our young men to seek admission to avenues^ 
of em])l()ymen1 w'hieh are already overerow’ded ami wdiieh tliey them- 
selves realise can accommodate only a small and progressively decreas- 
ing percentage of the total number of candidates. Tlieir scramble for 
places partakes thus of the nature of gambling. They know' that the 
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prizes must be few and yet each of them hopes that he will be one of the 
fortunate winners even when his success must spell disappointment 
to many who are not inferior to him in qualifications. To this hope 
or desire, as to a broken reed, he clinp^s with a characteristic tenacity 
in the absence of a real prospect to fortify and stimulate, him at the 
threshold of his career. The situation cannot, therefore, be .reparded 
as a temporary phase due to miscalculation and likely to disappear of 
itself when there is a juster estimate of the chances of earning a liveli- 
hood in recognised lines of work. 

The causes of this untoward phenomenon are manifold. It has been 
set dow’n in certain quarters to the natural increase of population. 
Natural increase is doubtless a contributory cause; but. there are other 
factors which are e([ually potent and of graver import. The truth is 
that the compovsition of the middle class has changed and is even now 
changing from day to day, while there has been a striking alteration 
in its conception of the elements of a comfortable existence. Exclusive 
stress has, however, been often laid on the influx of outsiders into this 
class, in accounting for the congestion in those departments of activity 
which attract its members. This influx has certainly aggravated the 
evil ; but it cannot be denied that increasing numbers of Brahmans, 
Kayasthas and Yaidyas have embraced one of the other of the learned 
professions or have sought employment under Government and in the 
offices of local bodies and of mercantile and industrial concerns. This 
increase is, no doubt, attributable Jn part to the natural grow’th of the 
classes, but it is due in a greater* measure to the rise in the cost of 
living and to the more or less general adoption of a new standard of 
comfort, both of which liave contributed to put competence out of tlie 
reach of those who formerly enjoyed it and to render it difficult b)r others 
to make a living by their hereditary occupation. On the other 
hand, the desire for improving their social status, accentuated prohahly 
hy some improvement in llieir economic condition, lias led memhers of 
other classes to train up their sons for occupations which once fojiiied 
the monopoly of hhadrnJok.^ and tc) which in fact the latter did jealously 
restrict themselves in the past. It is, liowever, a natural and legitimate 
ambitioi under present conditions, and so any attempt to discourage it 
must he both futile and unjust so long as the grounds exist for the 
familiar distim tion between wsoft-handed and hard-handed labour. 

But should the distinction endure, and, if not, how' (‘an it }>e wdped 
outy Satisfa(*torv answers cannot be offered to these (|uestions without 
some refereme to the facts and consideration on which this distinction 
is based. A difference in the pecuniary value of the two species of 
occii]>ations can no longer be regarded as one of these. Indeed, 
judged by this test, the advantage seems to lie sometimes oji the side 
of hard-handed labour. Even clerical w’ork, however, is looked upon 
as much more respectable, because it requires a greater excercise of in- 
telligence and a smaller measure of surveillance on the part of superiors. 
Besides, there is the possibility, though as matters now stand, often only 
the barest possibility, of rising to positions of responsibility and com- 
mand. But what marks it off more than anything else as occupation 
of a superior kind is its association wdth learning, though this learning 
often degenerates into more literacy or the ability to read and write an(l 
work out simple sums in arithmetic. Even literacy, however, will rank 
as a mark of something like gentility, so long as it remains confined to 
a comparatively small number of men. But there is no reason why it 
should be so restricted, and it may be confidently predicted that a more 
general knowledge of the three ll’s and of the elements of physical 
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eci^c<^ atiJ the outlineB of modern* hiefory will go far to dispel the old- 
w^brid prejudice against eVeii skilled and well paid labour. Besides the 
carpettter will be* a better carpenter and the smith a better smith when 
hoth of them receive some education. They too require book learning 
of a kind to improve their technique, to judge intelligently and to be in 
iottch with the World outside. And^ when they get it, they will see that 
they can turn knowledge to better account than the clerk, whose work is 
strictly speaking less intellectual than theirs if it is properly wrforraed. 
This then is what is wanted, and not idle sermons on the clignity of 
Tnanual labour and on the vanity and wickedness of the distinction be- 
tween the so-called Honourable occupations and dirty but useful work. 
And when it is secured, the efforts that are being made to-day by the 
lower classes to better their social status even at the risk of pecuniary 
loss will take a different course altogether, so that the congestion in the 
Bhadfaloks' avenues of employment may be partially relieved. Industry 
and trade will at the same time be transformed, and an intelligent use of 
tools and materials will be in evidence in place of the slavish imitation 
of old and effete methods and forms. This revolution, again, in the 
character of liard-lianded labour and the conse(iueiit improvement in its 
remuneration will go a great way to-wards reconciling {he higher 
classes to it. They were disinclined in the past to turn their minds^ 
or their hands to anything that did not bear the hall-mark of ancient 
respectability. But their scruples are disappearing fast under the 
pressure of economic stringen(*y. And to-day they are ready for most 
of the things that will pay. 

But for tills salutary change, a complete overhauling of our present 
system of education is necessary. This education is too literary; but 
it need not be so up to the secondary stage at any rate. And practical 
instruction in a couple of hj*udicrafts or in farming and market- 
gardening may, I believe, be profitably be combined with wTiat goes by 
the name of general education in our primary and secondary schools. 
There is, indeed, one serious objection to the inclusion of new courses 
of training to their curricula, r/c., that it is likely to over-burn the 
juvenile leai’iier. But it will lose mucdi of its force if instnu'tion is 
imparted through the medium of the vernacular, and English is made 
an optional subject up to the secondary stage. These appear to me to 
be muc'h needed refettms; and if they are adopted, tlie . greatest gainers 
will be the higher classes. Their readiness to take up lines of work 
which were formerly considered derogatory has been already referred 
to. Their present education and environment constitute, hoAvever, 
effective handicaps in the w'ay of success. Instruction, therefore, in 
useful crafts is wliat they need above everything else, and such ins- 
truction wdll remove also the last vestiges of that old-world prejudice 
wliich prevents an easy and automatic; adjustment of the supply of 
skilled labour to the demand. 

The suggestion, however, that considerable facilities should be jiro- 
vided for the highest education in the organization and technique of 
trade, finance and industry must be received wdth caution. Even in 
oountries which are industrially advanced, the demand for mecdianical 
engineers and for managers and assistant managers of commercial and 
banking coiic‘erns is comparatively small; and so Bengal cannot require 
many of lliem in the present stage of her ec-onomic evolution. Hence 
the training whicdi is expected to turn out men of this type should be 
concentrated at the Tbiiversity and confined to (kib'utta, where (Oppor- 
tunities exist for supplementing theoretical instruction by a practical 
knowdedge of the vork of factories and mercantile houses. There is, it 
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is true, a great and growing demand in the country for men of inferior 
qualifications, who can manage small shops or employ a few labourers on 
their own account in minor industries. But this demand is'not properly- 
met by starting the so-called commercial and technical classes in schools 
and colleges, for the students who pass out of them serve only to swell the 
ranks of ill-paid clerks and assistants in certain departments of 
Government and in industrial establishments. Initiative and resource- 
fulness are what they want more than anything else, but the drill 
ilirough which they pass in their schools and colleges is not calculated 
to foster these important virtues. So much better results will be 
obtained if the shop-keepers in every important town combine to open 
schools for their own children, where general knowledge may be 
supplemented by useful training behind their counters and not merely 
by theatrical representations of business in laboratories and show-rooms 
and in work-shops run on uncommercial lines. Liberal assistance 
should, therefore, be given to institutions of this type where they ('ome 
into existence, especially as in encouraging tliem the foundations will 
be laid of a sound economic progress. For, as every student of con)- 
niercial history knows, the most successful among retailers become in 
course of time wholesale dealers, and of these, again, the most enter- 
prising turn to banking or achieve distinction as directors of industry. 
The shrewd man of business is manufactured, indeed, but he is manu- 
factured not in the seclusion of i‘olleges and universities but in the din 
and bustle of the market or at any l^ate at no gieat distance from it. 

Members of the middle class may not profit directly by the instruc- 
tion imparted in schools of this type. But they will l>e indirectly 
benefited if as a result of the establishment of sucli schools, there is 
less over-crowding in tliose walks of life for wliich they have always 
shown a preference. One of these, however, seems to be almost closed 
to them now tg their great and ever-growing loss. In no period in the 
history of Bengal was farming with the assistance of laired labour con- 
sidered derogatory by them. But the progressive sub-tlivision of 
holdings, the steady rise iu wages and the growing unhealthiness of 
rural districts have led them to dislike it. At the same time, the attiac- 
tions of town-life have multiplied with the development of urban areas. 
So there is a lapidly increasing exodus of the Brahmans, Kayasthas and 
Yaidyas and the higher class Muhammadans from^ the countryside.. 
This exodus is much to be regretted, as it entails a twofold loss. They 
have adopted a more expensive but by no means a higher style of living 
in tlie towns. Many of the things which they used to obtain from their 
farms and curtilages, such as vegetables, fruits, milk and fish, they 
have now to pay for, an<l house-rent is ol:ten a big and growing item in 
their family budgets. At the same time, the land is not exploited to 
the extent that it might have been, if they had remained in their native 
villages to Work it. But how is this exodus to be (hecked? It is a 
Xiroblem for the revenue and the agricultural department as 
well as for the educationist, involving as it does questions relating to 
land tenure and to the most efficient way of cultiv’^atiiig the land. And 
its exheme complexity should not stand in the way of a seri()us attempt 
to tackle it, for it is closely connected with the evil for which- a remedy 
is being sought, viz., the alarming growth of unemployment. Pallia- 
tives have, indeed, been suggested, and our young men have been 
advised to take to certain avocations which have a genteel look, like 
photography, painting, drawing, designing, enamelling, repairing of 
bicycles and motor cars and the cure of distempered watches «tiid clocks. 
And so far as they have been able to make an honest living by these new 
varieties of work, there has been a clear gain. But it should be clearly 
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recognized that the demand for services like these is at present weak 
and must continue to be very limited for long years to come. The 
majority of aur countrymen are poor; their wants are few and simple, 
and the market, therefore, for luxuries and modern conveniences must be 
so restricted as to prevent increasing numbers from earning a livelihood 
by supplying or repairing them. 

The building and furnishing trades offer better prospects, and even 
more eligible than these are market-gardening and dairy farming in the 
suburbs of towns. But here, again, the lack of first-hand acquaintance 
with the nature of the work and the conditions of success stand in the 
way of a profitable employment of hired labour. It has, indeed, been 
said that the members of the middle cla.ss are prevented generally by 
poverty from taking them up. But ipeii have flourished in these lines 
of business who staried life with next to nothing in the way of capital. 
Capital is, no doubt, shy in our country; but it is shy because the 
mental and moral qualities that are calculated to-insjjire confi<Ience are 
rare. It is personal capital more than material possessions thal is re- 
quired for success, and this personal capital has to be acquired by 
patient training of the right kind. 

The same may be said of certain other industries. Their number, 
however, is limited, and new openings are by no means common in our 
province. But if they are rare here, are they more plentiful elsew^here, 
so that our young men need not feel stranded if they are enterprising 
enough to try their luck in other parts of the country? A careful survey 
of the present situation does not warrant an answer in tljo atiirniative 
to such a (|uesti()Ti. Tlie]*e was a time when educated Bengalis were much 
in request and, therefore, much in evidence in distant regions. But cir- 
cumstances have changed greatly since then owing to the spread of 
education. And ])usiness is prohahly the only means of earning a liveli- 
hood that is now' open to Bengali in other ])rovinces. In ])usiness, 
however, they have no special advantage over their compatriots, and 
those among them who possess exceptional ability may still find pro- 
fitable employment for it at home. Yet some good may undoubtedly 
be done ])y the dissemination through educational institutions of 
precise and detailed information regarding new' fields of employment* 
It may lead to the revival of certain moribund art-industries and to the 
establishment of some others of moderate dimensions. 

I have not much faith in palliatives and remedial measures calculated 
to give immediate relief. The difficulty and the danger have to be 
clearly realised and boldly faced. So there is risk in attempting to 
disguise their magnitude by temporary expedients. The good that they 
may do is problematic. It may not amoiflit to much and it will not be 
lasting, while the evil may be aggravated in the long run by being put 
off in this manner. And wdiat, after all, can these palliatives be? 
Additional employment under (irovernment must mean additional burden 
for the tax-payer and so is out of the question. Equally remote is the 
probability of any great and sudden increase in the number of employees 
in mercantile and industrial concerns and railways in response to appeals 
to the generosity or public spirit of the directors. They wdll extend 
their business w'lieu there is a prospect of increased gain. And w’lien 
this prospect appears, no exhortations will be necessaiy to induce tlien) 
to come to the rescue of the unemployed. But till then all such exhorta- 
tions w'ill l)e treated as mere counsels of pei*fectioii, unless they dt‘(dde 
to beat down the rates of remuneration bj- training up at a trifling cost 
or even at ig)me profit large numbers of young men who, when ripe for 
service, wn'll by their competition immensely benefit their employers. 
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No. 48 A. M,, dated Assmiganj, the 4ih June 1923. 

Prom — Babtt Sfbewdjia Nar.\tai^ Siniia, m.l.c., Chairnian^ 
Azimganj Municipality, * 

To — The Secretary, Unemployed Committee, Bengal. 

With reference to your letter No. 121, dated the 3rd ultimo, on the 
subject of Uneniploymeni among the educated middle class' Bengalis 
and Anglo-Indians ", asking for opinions about the principal causes 
thereof as well as about the remedial measures. As the subject is a 
very weighty one, it was put up at the meeting of the Commissioners 
of this Municipality held on the 28th idem and after much discussion 
and consideration a Resolution was passed thereon, a copy of which is 
given below, conveying opinions of the Commissioners : — 

** Para 3 {of the proceeilings of the meeting held on the 28th May 
1923 ) — Considered letter No. 121, dated the 3rd May 1923, from the 
Secretary, Unemployment Committee, Bengal, asking for opinion on 
the unemployment among the educated middle class Bengalis and 
Anglo-Indians. Balm Surendra Nath Das, the Vice-Chairman, pointed 
out to the meeting after close investigation, the causes of unemployment 
among the educated middle class Bengalis and suggested the remedial 
measures which run below : — 

(i) Disintegration of the social economy in which under the system 
of the divisional labour each class had its field of emjdoyment Avell 
defined and exclusively set aptut. 

In those good old days people led very simple lives and had very 
few wants. Living was very cheap. vServi(‘e was preserved for a 
particular class or community. Hence there was no overcrowding in 
the servi(a‘s. * Each j)erson knew what his station in life would be, and 
his people took care to provide him with the necessary training. 

{ii) But all this has (banged in the natural course of events and a 
state of tilings has been brought aboui in whi(di the people at large liave 
developed a mania so to speak for University education. There is an 
irresistible and alarmingly increasing rush, regardless of conseipienci' 
for a smattering of literary education that goes to equip the nuvjoriTy 
for nothing very useful in life. The (mmulative effect of it all has been 
to rear up a vast multitude of ill-educated servke-biinters. The supply 
is far ill excess of tlie demand and all the services and professions aie 
hopelessly overcrowded. 

Instead of fostering a spirit of enterprise and solf-relian(‘e, present- 
day education has impaired our health, business instincjts and made us 
subservient and helping to form charac^ter inc^ajiable of taking the 
initiative in any matter. 

Insufficient and unwholesome food, malaria and insanitary condi- 
tions and other factors have made us weak and effeminate averse to all 
active pursuits of life. 

{Hi) Home-keeping instincts and social customs stand in the way of 
the Hindus from venturing abroad outside Bengal and a social prejudi- 
ces are still strong against the higher castes, engaging in agricultural 
and some of the humble but lucrative trades, 

{iv) The abnormal rise in the cost of living during the war and after, 
have made it very difficult for the majority of the middle class people 
to make the two ends meet and they have little or no resGAve left to 
fall back upon in case of emergency or unemployment. Poverty, 



indebtedness, adoption of reckless and questionable means to earn a 
living followed by litigation and ruin are among some of the natural 
but inevitable causes. 

The sum total is that in the struggle for existence we are being 
gradually pushed back to the wall and if this state of things is allowed 
to go on, a nation that once existed the envy and admiration of the 
world, will live (o bring down ujion itself pity and (‘ominisseration. 

Bui there can he no panacea for all these ills nor any permanent 
relief unless and until a wholesale change is effected in our very mode 
of life — social, political, economical and above all educational. 

Society should he made <o recognize the utility and neccssitv of 
adopting* itself to existing conditions and the dignity of manual labour 
appreciated. 

The entire system of our ITiiiversity education, tending to make us 
so-called “ gentlemen loth to follow in the footsteps of our liumble 
fore-fathers, should he replaced and a systoiii introduced in wliich there 
would be ample scope and facility for tecliiiical, vocational, and commer- 
cial training. Those alone who have the aptitude and the means for it 
should go in for higher education. The rest should remain content 
with the three R's of education and devote tha energy thus saved towaidtj 
more profitable avocations. 

Means should be devised for the establishment of co-operative and 
other societies to maintain and enlarge cottage industries. 

The wealthier classes wshould come forward with capital for the 
expansion of commerce and industry, tliereby opening new fields of 
employments. 

Hand-looms and other up-to-date machineries and appliances 
should be introduced, made easily available for Ihe benefit and em- 
ployment of small capitalists. 

Steps for the improvement of the sanitary conditions, so that a 
healthy and sturdy manhood may grow up physically capable of dis- 
charging the proper functions of life, should be taken. 

To give the truth in a nut-shell I cannot do better than to give 
below a very familiar adage — 

We 


It is a pity that we have yet to learn what our fore-fathers knew 
long long ago. 

In the fulfilment of the truth, underlying the adage, lies our 
salvation and the way out of our present difficulties. 

r 

(Sd.) SruENDHA Nath Das. 

The Vice-Chairman notes, dealing with the causes and remedial 
measures regarding unemployment among the educated Bengalis, was 
thoroughly discussed by the Commissioners present and afterwards it 
was resolved that they be agreed to, and a copy of the resolution be 
forwarded ^o the Secretary, Unemployment Committee, Bengal. 
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'No. 58, dated Calcutta, the 5tli June 1923. 

-Frojii — S. N. SincAii, m.a., Secretary, Saraswati Institution, 
To — The Secretary, Fnemployment Committee, Bengal. 

'With reference to your letter No. 372 F. C., dated the 4th May 
1923, inviting my humble opinions regarding the difficult problem of 
unemployment among the educated middle classes in Bengal, I beg to 
state my views as briefly as possible grouping the causes under the 
heads laid down in your letter. My observations are confined, however, 
to my own community, as I am not conversant with the social conditions 
of the Anglo-Indian middle classes. 


Principal Causes of the present state of unemployment among the 
educated middle class Bengalis. 

The causes may be conveniently grouped under the following 
heads : — 

I. Those Inherent in the members of the classes . — Fnder this head 
may be mentioned the following: — 

(a) ease-loving habits, 

(h) want of enterprise, 

{c) a sense of false dignity based on caste prejudiees, and superior 
academic qualifications, 

{(1) a desire for service. 

I shall briefly deal with the above one by one: — 

(a) The educated middle class Bengalis are more ease-loving than 
the Marwaris, and it is no wonder that in the struggle for life, tlie 
fittest will survive, and those who are unfit will be driven to the wall. 
Even the rich Marwaris can bear greater liardsliips, are more? thrifty 
and live on simpler fare than that of the middle class Bengalis who are 
consequently out-stripped in the race of life by others who aie moni 
painstaking and laboiious, for labour seldom goes unrewarded. 

(h) The want of enterprise, of the educated middle (*lass Bengalis, 
is due to a certain extent, to their ease-loving hahiis. While they are 
content with driving (juills in Government, Railway and merchant 
offices, the enterprising and ubiquitous Marwaris are doing business of 
all sorts and visiting all places in India. It is no wonder that the 
Marwaris should thrive everywheje and are not at all troubled with the 
knotty problem of unemployment among their community. The 
educated middle class Bengalis should take a leaf out of their book in 
this respect. 

(c) A sense oMalsc dignity based on caste prejudices, as well as on 
superior academic (lualifieations, prevents the educated middle (‘lass 
Bengalis from opening shops or taking to humble occupations. Hence 
the Afghans, up-country men, Marwaris, Punjabis and others have 
captured the market and are doing roaring business, while the Bengalis 
are no better than helots in their own country. 
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(d) Ease-loving habits, want of enterprise and a sense of false 
dignity naturally lead to the only haven open for them, viz., service, 
-service is the be-all and end-all of the educated middle class Bengalis. 
Service is ne*;essary no doubt, bxit service requires no unlimited .sujq)]y 
of hands, hence if all men go in for service, unemployment will be the 
consequence. The Marwaris again, do not care for service, and con- 
sequently there is no unemployment among them. This should open 
the eyes of the educated middle class Bengalis. 

II. Those resulting from the existing syste/Qi of training and 
education open to the members of the classes. — These may be classed 
under the following heads: — 

(a) The presemt system of education does not provide for vocational 
training, but qualifies men for the learned professions, such as law, 
medicine, engineering and also for judicial, executive and clerical 
service. These lines are more attractive and lucrative no doubt, are 
over-crowded, hence unemployment is the consequence. The Marwaris 
receive business training from their boyhood, so when they are men, 
tliey become experts' in trade and business ; whereas the middle (dass 
Bengalis receive no su(*h training and hence if they start a business 
they are likely to fail. 

(/>) It also gives rise to a sense of false dignity on account of 
superior academic qualihcations, which look down upon humbler 
occupations or business. 

(r) It liolds out better prospects and therefore many people of the 
OTtisan class are tempted to give up their hereditary occupations there- 
by swelling up the number of the unemployed. 

(d) The present system of education crushes all energy out of the 
students who have to learn too many subjects some of which will bo of 
no use to them in their practical life. The son of a Pundit, whose 
object is periiaps to be a tea(*]ier of Sanskrit, is forced to learn 
Mechanics or Geometry or English for what earthly purpose one fails 
to understand. One requires a good deal of time and energy to learn 
a subject for which one has no natural taste or aptitude, and six sub- 
jects for a young boy of lb or IG in the Matriculation class, are too 
many, in all (;ons<‘ience. This taxes their brain and health and dis- 
qualifies them for tlie battle of life with such shattered health. 

III. Th ose resulting from absence of information as to any but a 
few wclbkiiown fields of e m ploy men i . — Under this head may be 
edassed : — 


Wrong choice of prof<‘ssion or vocation, for want of sufficient 
information regarding many other fields of employment 
])evsides the stereotyped ones. Many educated young 
Bengalis, even if they have a mind to give up the beaten 
track, are forced to choo.se a well-known profession or call- 
ing for which they are not made hy Nature. 

An esteemed friend of mine, who was educated in America, once 
told me that a fidend of his for want of any other occupation, usied to 
read for mere curiosity the sign boards at Kadlia Bazar and Barra 
Bazar in Calcutta, when out for a walk in the afternoon. After some 
time he found that he was in possesision of many valuable informations, 
which he flight turn to good account, if he turned a broker. He did 



become a broker and found to his agreeable surprise ihai what he did 
at first for mere pleasure, came to be of profit. How many educated 
Bengalis care to avail themselves of the facilities even when they are 
afforded either by Government, in the form of commer(‘i^l museum or 
by private oiganisations, in the form of industrial exhibitions. 

This absence of information and indifference to gather information 
are to a certain extent, due to tlie defective system of education. 

IV. Tho.^ resulting from the financial state of the eduratcfl 
middle class Bengalis, — Tender this head may be classed; — 

(a) Want of Capital. 

{!)) Want of staying power. 

The educated middle class Bengalis generally live from hand to* 
mouth and so have no capital to start husine.ss with, neither can they 
afford to wait for a better chance of livelihood, but must do sometliimj 
to meet their immediate wants. In many cases “ chill penury represses: 
their noble rage 

V. Others, — Among other causes may be mentioned (‘ertain social 
conditions leoding to or increasing poverty, e. g., 

(a) early marriage, 

(h) dowry system, 

(r) a desire to keep up appearances and heuce to live above one’s 
means. 

1 shall briefly touch on these* points. 

(a) Early marriage is a bane of society, for various reasons. In 
the first place, the offspring of such marriage are, in nine out of ten 
cases, likely to he very weak. Secondly, it leads to or increases^ 
poverty in families which are not in affluent circumstances. Many 
B. A. and M. A. students are fathers of children, even before the com« 
pletion of their TTniversity career I Consequently they are pla(‘ed in 
the midst of wants before they have actually entered the world. They 
have to face the problem of j)roviding for their wife and children,, 
before tliey earn anything. So they must give up all ambitious plans 
of life, and secure any jol) which comes handy, to solve the bread 
problem. 

ih) The dowry system is another (;ause which is eating rhe vitals of 
society. A man of no means will have to si)en(l a large sum of money 
to give away his daughter in marriage to a suitahle hiidegroom, that is- 
to say, to a bridegroom who has one or more C niveisity stamps, flow many 
families liave been ruined by tliis cursed systcfn, how many innocent 
girls have been sacrificed in conse(iuenc.e of tins pei nicious system ! 

(r) To keep up a])pearan<‘es, again, has ruined many for how can one 
live above his means*' If he does, he will have to borrow or steal (beg he 
cannot) which cannot but lead to ruin. Suppose, a man had vseen better 
days, but now fortune frowns on him. He has to perfojin the Sradh cere- 
mony of his father. He will do it on a lavish scale as he would have done- 
in the days gone by. Bui where is the means F l^ride leads to ruin which 
might have been averted ! But sometimes, the case is different though the- 
consequence is the same. For instance, a man in his better days had giveit 
away some of his daughters in marriage in a befitting manner. But now 
he is yeduced to poverty and has one oy two unmarried daughters stilj. 
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For the happiness of these dau^^htei-s, he is compelled to spend as much 
or nearly as much, as he had done in the case of his other daughters, when 
Fortune was smiling on him. In this case his motive is laudable but 
the result disastrous. 

Raniedial Measures proposed for— 

(1) Ihe iininediate relief of the unemployed of the classes under 

consideration. 

(2) the prevention as far as possible of an aggravation of the present 

state. 

(8) the prevention of a state of uneiuployment of these classes in 
future. 

It goes without saying that for the immediate relief of the unemploy- 
ed of the classes under consideration, some sort of employment must be 
found in new directions as the old ones are over-crow'ded. Hence as 
regards the first, my humble suggestions are as follows: — 

(a) Cottage industries as w^ell as small factories should be started 
on co-operation primuples under the direct supervision and guidance 
of the Industries Department of Government; for, private enterpriser in 
this direction, without such supervision and guidance especially at the 
initial stage, are doomed to failure, for want of experien(‘.e and want of 
public confidence. What cottage industries are likely to thrive ui*e to 
be decided by a committee of experts, according to local conditions re- 
garding raw materials and other circumstances, but a fair trial may be 
given to matches, handloom, dyeing, etc., and small factories may be 
started for the preparations of chemicals such as sulphuiic a<;ki and 
many drugs which are iiow^ imported from abroad. For such purposes 
the educated middle classes are very w'ell fit. Fnder the divection of 
Sir V. C. Roy and his assistants such factories are bound to prove an 
unqualified success. But the indigenous products of ai*ts and industries 
must be patronized and protected against foreign competition, In Govern- 
iiieiit, otberw’ise no such arts or industries can survive. 

(h) Village organisation parties should be formed under the guidance 
of expert leaders for the pur])ose of starting agricultural farms on co- 
operative princi])les on big as well as small scales in the villages. The 
formation of such organisation parties will seiwe another useful purpose,, 
for it will reclaim many uncultivated lands by clearing jungles and 
]>onds which are the bot-beds of malaria and thereby making the places 
habitable w'hieb are now deserted for fear of that dread disease. And 
when the sanitation of villages is improved, lot of people will come back 
to these villages and live coinfortahly at a cheap cost. Thus ihe ]K)verty 
problem wdll be tackled su(‘cessfully to a large (‘xtent. The improvement 
of village sanitation should be the chief ai'm of all jiatriots. 

As regards the prevention of aggravation of the present slate of un- 
employment, immediate ste])s should be taken to give eftect to the above 
suggestions or to other practical suggestions, and some energetic young 
men should he selected who by jiei'soiial example will show that there 
is dignity in labour and that honest work however humble is not beneath 
any man’s dignity. 

As regards the prevention of a state of unemployment of the educated 
middle elasvses in future the causes already mentioned shf)uld be gradu- 
ally remcired otherwises all efforts w’iU be in vain. 
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Ease-loving habits, and a sense of false dignity based on caste pre- 
judices and superior academic qualifications, which ai'e inherent in the 
ineinbers of the classes must be given up and they should be substituted 
hy the noble and inspiring ideal of “work is worship ” whccli admits of 
no other dignity but the dignity of labour. The desire for seivice should 
he restri(*ted and the example of the enterprising and hard-working 
jViarwaris should be emulated. 

The system of education should be revised without further delay, 
reducing the subjects from six to any three or at the most four subjects, 
10 be chosen by the students themselves according to their natural taste 
and aptitude; and also making provisions for vocational subjects and 
practical commercial training. The true object of education is to develop 
and enlighten the mind by bringing out particular latent faculties with 
which particular individuals are endowed by nature. Men of excep- 
tional ability only can master many subjects equally well, but men of 
iiverage intellect cannot master a subject for which they ha\e absolutely 
no taste. Why then compel the son of a Pundit who wants to follow his 
father’s profession to learn Mathematics or Mechanics, if he has no taste 
for these subjects P 1 know of many sad cases in which very brilliant 
careers have been nipped in the bud for this sort of compulsion. I can- 
not help citing one case. A certain boy secured full marks in compulsory 
Mathematics and 97 out of 100 in additional Mathematics in the Matn- 
tjulation Examination of the Calcutta Fniversity, but unfortunately 
failed in English by G marks (after re-examination of that })aper) and 
f;o got plucked. He appeared next year and again secured full or nearly 
lull marks in Mathematics, both Compulsory and Additional, Imt unfor- 
tunately again he got plucked in English by G or 7 marks, ileing a poor 
boy, be had to give up studies after this. What a pity! 

My idea is that the subject for the Matriculatirm Examination should 
be reduced to any three (or at the most, four) subjects, and these subjects 
.should be taught from 10-30 a.m. to 1-30 p.m., /.c., for 3 hours. And then 
there should be recess for half an hour and from 2 p.m. to 4 p.m., tlie boys 
should be taught vocational subjects or given j)jactical commocial train- 
ing. If the vocational subjects are taught after 4 or before 10 a.m., 
then it will be the last straw' that wdll break the camel’s back, for the 
boys are already over-burdened with too many subjects. 

Social reforms are also necessary to put a stop to early marriage and 
dowiy system which increase poverty and theieby complitait; the prob- 
lem of unem])loyment. Instead of tall talks about some visionary ideal 
of politics which engross the attention of the people now, we must intro- 
"duce these and other social reforms whidi are eating the vitals of society. 
We must live first and then talk of politics. 


No. 134, dated Serampore, tlie Oth June 1923. 

From — Babij Bohoda Piiosaud Dky, b.l., Chairman, Rerampore 
Municipality, and tin* Chairman, Distrifi Board, 
Ilooghly, 

To — The Secretary, T.Tnemploymeni Cojumittee, Bengal. 

With reference to your letter No. 69-11. C., dated the 3rd May 1923, 
regarding the problem of unemployment among the middle class Ben- 
<^aii8 and Anglo-Indians I have the honour to state that the Question of 
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the unemployment is a very large one, and involves soeial, ed!icationaI 
and economic conditions peculiar to each class. It is not poshible within 
the compass of a short letter to mention far less to discuss all the points 
that suggesf themselves in this connection. There should be effected 
?iiaterial changes in social and educational conditions of the classes 
referred to, and their economic; conditions should be improved I y throw- 
ing open new ivays of earning. It need hardly be said that the causes 
for this state of things fall under one or other of the four heads mentioned 
in question No. 1. The remedial measures cannot be suggested without 
going into the whole question in all its bearing, as required in question 
No. 2. 


No. d46, dated Chiiisura, the 5th June 1923. 

From — R. B. Ramstcotham, Esq., m.h.e., m.a., i.k.s., Rrincipal, 
Hooglily College, 

To — The Secretary, Unemplojunent Committee, Bengal. 

In reply to your No. 458 XJ. C., of 15th May, 1923, I ha\e the honour 
lo aclvtiowledge w ith thanks your courtesj' in asking me for my opinion 
upon a subject which, in common with all teachers, has attracted my 
scu’ious attention. 

After much reflection I have come to the conclusicui that I cannot 
suggest to the Committ(H‘ any remedy different from the many excellent 
ones that have been suggested in the Press and elsewhere. 

Tbe real problem, in my (»pinion. can onl^' be solved by the Community 
affected no amount of suggestions or Gov(?rnment assistance wu‘11 avail 
the Bhadraloh class unless the main impetus comes from that (*lass and 
] regret to state that, in my experience wdiieh is necessarily limited, I 
have not seen evidence of that ini])otus. I do not know' sutficicuit of the 
conditions affecting Anglo-Indians to offer an opinion on the problem 
of unemployiinuit as it concerns them. 


No. 05, dated Ghalal, the 31st May 1923. 

From — Babu Nuttya Gopal S.akkar, Chairman of the Qhatal 
Muni(dpality, 

To — The Secretary, Unemployment Committee, Bengal. 

With referen(‘e to your No. 59 U. C., dated the 3rd May 192' J, inviting 
opinions on the solution of problem of unemployment among the educat- 
ed middle classes in Bengal and among the Anglo-Indian middle classes, 
I am of opinion that the principal causes of the present stale of unem- 
ployment among the educated middle class Bengalis may be enumerated 
and grouped below on the principles indicated in your questionnaire: — 

ii) (a) Owing to the increased facilities for literaiy education the 
nuniber of employment seekers has largely increased than before. 

(h) The natural inclination of the middle class Bengalis is for liter- 
ary ])ursuits and they are not inclined to pursuits wdiich eniaii manual 
labour. Want of dignity of labour, low^ physique and enervaxing climate 
are all responsible for this. 
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(c) They have some sort of fond attachment for home which accounts 
for immobility of labour to distant places, althoup^'h this trait is gradu* 
ally disappearing. 

(d) There is a peculiar bent in parents to have their sonvJi take to their 
own lines of T)r()fession. 

(ii) The most important cause is the present system of education which 
is greatly responsible for this state of atfairs. 

(o) Purely literary training turns out clerks, lawyers in large num- 
bers whose field for employment must be limited. 

{b) Want of elementary training in scientific courses in vsecondary 
education unduly hampers the choice of students for vocational education 
and which compells them to flock to arts colleges. 

(c) Want of technical institutions to provide adequate accommoda- 
tion for those who seek to enter them. 

(d) Lack of facility for commercial training. 

(e) Want of provision of practical training of those who get theore- 
tical education in technical schools and colleges. 

(Hi) (a) No employment bureaus or agencies as in Europe and 
America through w^hich men can have information about different fields 
of employment except some well-known out-lets such as legal, medical 
profession, clerical service, etc. 

(h) Want cf trade statistics and commercial journals which can 
supply valuable suggestion as to profitable fields of employment. 

(iv) Poverty, lack of reserve*: funds and want of adequate banking 
facilities, in short, want of capitals all stand in the way of Bengalis 
starting independent business concerns. Properly speaking most of the 
middle class Bengalis live hand to mouth. 

ir) (a) Aversion of educated youths to taking to agriculture which 
was and still is the main occupation of the Bengalis. Want of dignity 
of labour growing fondness of town life mostly ac(^ount for this. 

(h) Formerly educated Bengalis migrated to other provinces which 
were more backward than Bengal, in large numbers and secured good 
eTn])loyments. But owing to the recent growl h of inier-piovincial jt‘al- 
ousy that out-let is now closed. 

(c) Absence of co-operation is responsible for the undeveloped state 
of joint-stock busiiuoss which is the key -stone of industrial and commer- 
cial progress in the modern world. 

(d.) liarge scale manufacture and factory system of x)roduction which 
are the main sources of employment of middle classes in advanced coun- 
tries are comparatively rare in Bengal. 

2. (a) As regards the remedial measures I am of ojDinion that the 

question of immediate relief is a very difficult one. But it cati l>e gradu- 
ally given efiect to if the Government of Bengal is pleased to he intent 
upon doing so by filling up the vacancies of the Bengal Government 
offices staif by recruitment from among fhe Bengali educated youths only 
and influencing the railway authorities to fill up their vacancies in 
stations and offices situated in Bengal proi)er by recruitment from among 
the Bengali youths only. 

(h) Establishment of state banks in every town and subdivision for 
helping those who start industrial and commercial business is essentially 
necessary. 



(c) Estjablishment of terhniral institutionn with workshops atta(;hed 
for impartini? teohiiioal education to the Beng'ali students in important 
i,mm and subdivisions is absolutely necessary. 

(d) The rail'way authorities and other industrial factory' owners will 
have to be influenced for taking Bengali apprentices for training in 
mechanics. 

(e) Facilities must be given to the Bengalis for entering military and 
marine serviccvs of Government. 

(/) The present system of education must be thoroughly remodelled 
so that the existing schools and colleges may include (*urnculum for 
ijiiparting edm^ation in scieniific courses both theoretical and practical, 
mechanics and (‘ommerce. 

(fj) Some more medical institutions are to be established in Bengal 
as the existing ones are quite inadequate to aceommoflate sufficient num- 
ber of students for that profession. 

(//) Encouragement must be given for the improvenf?nt of cottage 
industry. 

(0 Agricultural schools must be established in every sulidivision for 
training students to apply modern scientific method of cultivation. 

(j) Migrations to other jirovinces of India and to other countries of 
adventurer youths should be encouraged by the (jovernmerit by all pos- 
sible means. 

(/,*) (Tovernnient sliould disseminate commercial and business inform- 
ations in all possible ways. 

(/) The ])rin(‘iples of co-operative system of productions should be 
]>ropagated and (ioverninent should try to establish co-ojierative produ- 
<‘ers’ societies and help them in their initial stages. 

d, 1, being a mufassal man unacipiainted with liie habits and mode 
of living and the education of tlu* Anglo-Indians, regiet that I eannoi 
lecortl any opinion on the (iU(*stion of their unem])loyment. 

4- 1 liave consulted the memhers of the Committee they also endurse 

loy liumhle opinion. 

The Kasimliazar Institute and the Educational Colonies Scheme to solve 
the Problem of Unemployment. 

By Captain J. W. Petavel, 

Principal and Lcciiirer on the Poverty Problem, Calcutta University. 

In 1916, the Kasimbazar Polytechnic Institute was founded by the 
Maharaja of Kasinihazar to train hoys to he fit to work in educational 
colonies, whicli many legard as the most hopt^ful solution of middle cdass 
unemployment. 

It is a first step, doing as much as caii be done in the surroundings of 
a great city to jiave the way for the realisation of the “ educational 
colony ” solution of that distressing i>rohleni. 

In April of last year the hoys of the Institute addressed a petition 
to the I)ii»ctor of Public Instruction, asking for Government help to 
establish a colony brancdi of the school, “ where we shall be able to learn 
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agriculture, to make us fit to work in a co-operative (educational colonies) 
organisation, and do something to show the way to the solution of the 
bread problem of our class — the Bengali middle class ; adc^ng that they 
were sure that the Director would find means of helping them go forward 
with an educational venture designed with the object of solving their 
bread problem. 

Ill March of this year His Excellency the Governor of Bengal wrote 
that he recognises many points of interest in thesfe plans, and would 
like to see their practicability put to the test, inviting the present writer 
to work out the details, and to submit a scheme to the Director of Public 
Instruction. The i)lan is now being considered by the Directors of Pub- 
lic Instruction and of Industries. 

The educational colony plan is not a plan to do one thing, but several 
which must be combined; it is an educational scheme, industrial and 
agricultural (‘olony scdieiiie, and garden suburb scheme and has to be 
looked at from all those aspects. It is, in a word, a plan io organise the 
young in educational co-operative colonics which will help powerfully in 
the solution of a variety' of problems in solving which wc shall help the 
solution of the problem of unemployment. For cv(*ry reason, tlierefore, 
a general explanation must precede the explanation of our scheme and 
not follow it; with such an ex])lanation I shall hopt* that the plan, though 
necessarily (‘omplex will not be perplexing. An adeciuate explanation of' 
it at the outset is rendered the more necessary by the fact that the plan, 
and “ hornecrofting ” which is funjlamental to it, are being discussed in 
the Press, not only in India, but iti Great Britiiin, led by such widely 
read and influential publications as the I/ihhert Journal y the Tiincft 
(Educational vSuj)plement) and the Daily Mail, some papers and 
periodicals putting forward one aspect, and others another, so that a 
general statement will, in many cases, be absolutely necessary to avoid 
confusion. 

UfiGfnplaynfient. — Speaking generally of the problem of unemploy- 
ment we may hope now to see it solved, not because we can believe in any 
single plan or scheme, but because there are tendencies at work now-a- 
days in the direction of solving it, and the educational colony, the co- 
operative colony of the young, would help the speedy imaterialisation. 

Peo])le have realised now ihat, though we cannot go “ back to nature '' 
to es(*ape the evils of (‘ivilisatioii, we can go forward 1o it; we can rein- 
troduce the primitive and Ihe natural ami at their best,, hy the side of the 
modern and artiflcial, and it is in that direction that we must seek the* 
solution of our problems, including unemployment. 

The garden city and garden suburbs would n'store natural work and 
natural surroundingvS, by the side of the artificiality of industrialism 
and the educalional colony would give us the natural education — the 
association of tlie young witli their elders in their work ’’ to cpiote 
Plato’s words — by the side of the more artificial school-room edm^ation. 
Man needs natural work in every way as he needs pure air and natural 
food; the work of the factory and ihe office is unnatural, and unnatural 
work is in every way the reason for unemployment arising. Tlie solu- 
tion suggested is the garden suburb in which the wenkers will have their 
“ homecroft ”, their plot of land, that is to say, to produce food on for 
their own use. 

For a variety of very important reasons, growing certain^ kinds of 
produce on a small plot of land around the dwelling is extraordinarily 
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profitable; one of the most profitable things, in fact, to which labour 
can be applied. The tendency, therefore, in the g:arden suburb would 
be for people *10 work a short time for wages, and grow some of their 
own food, a third of an acre being enough for a good homecroft; then,, 
at least, the sting would be iaken out of unemployment. All this 
applies very clearly in India. 

But the difficulty is that, for garden suburbs and homecrofts to bo 
practically possible, we need to havq a great demand for them, the prob- 
lem of providing them being generally one that can he effectively dealt 
with only on a very large scale. The obviously hopeful plan is to begin 
by educational (‘olonies in which children w’ould do the “ crofting ” work 
side l)y side wdtli their schooling, then we should naturally go on with 
colonies for adults in which they would grow food for themselves in an 
organised way. Many would be able to work in sueb orgaiiisalions and 
ill them they would gain the knowledge and accumulate little savings, 
and then we might hope that the demand for garden suburbs and home- 
crofts would become general. 

Another essential feature, thus, of our proj)osed educational colony 
branch is that it should be the nucleus of a garden suburb, ih(‘ homecroft- 
ing solution being in some ways specially promising in India. 

The Immeerofting eolony plan seems particularly suitable for the 
kind of elementary free scliool the Corporation of Calcutta is now estab- 
lishing. Organising those scdiools on that plan might make them pro- 
vide employment at otmo for a large number of middle class men. I 
sliall say more about this later. 

Educational colonies are most urgently needed also for orphans, for 
widows with children, for boys in “ blind-alley ” occupations, whose 
problems they could solve at onc(‘. Adults of good character would 
always be able to join them as members of their industrial staff, earning 
their maintenaiu^e as teachersf or working foreman or both combined.. 
Thus they would give at once an enormous amount of employment. 

The Colony Plan. — In vSwitzerland a most interesting direct attack, 
as we might (‘all it, has been made on unemployment, that shows us the 
immense strength of the colony plan. A well equipped and well 
organised labour colony has been established at Witzwil, Berne in 
wliicli the worst class of the unemployed helped to produce things for 
their own use and consumption,, and are self-slipporting. Witzwil 
illustrates the fact, well known to all practical e<‘onomists, that, by 
subdividing labour properly, and using suitable metbods, we can enable 
people of any trade, or of no trade at all, even the worst workers, to 
take their place in an organisalicm su]>plying many of their daily 
needs. In other words, this Swiss colony has illustrated that, under 
modern conditions, when people cannot obtain work for wages, they can 
be empb^yed producing things for themselves. Such organisations 
<‘()uld, if permitted, do a great l>arter trade with their exchange cheques; 
being excdiangeabie for a great variety (d* things, they ^^^)uld be as 
ac'coptable as money for a portion of one’s pay. In this manner a big 
colony organisation (ould obtain goods of all kinds, even those p]‘o- 
du(!e(l in foreign countries, and could be elastic, and able to employ 
any number of people on an emergency, and lead to economic develop- 
ments of the greatest importance. 

A well e(|uipped colony (‘an do more than mertdy employ people. 
Those worMng on the “ (mlony plan ”, pmdueing thinp for their own 
consumption, are earning both the produ(‘er’s and the distributor’s wage. 
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The pi^ctieel effect of this dtmhie emaing in the Witawil colony is to 
enable i^ to give its workel^, even some of the le^ promising, a bonus on 
leaving— after having piovided their entire maintenance, c 

The colony can enable people n^ho are Trilling, for a time, to forego 
money payment, and accept remuneration in kind, not only to tide over 
a period of unemployment, but to accumulate a little fund which will 
help them to make a fresh start in the outer Tvorld. 

It is this that renders the colony a real, and practical solution, both 
from the human and the economic points of view, and that would make 
the colony the stepping stone. 

Though the colony plan offers a complete solution, the difficulty is 
that, to apply it generally, is not quite simple ; it raises many questions 
and there are rival schemes, and the problem of unemployment like all 
other social problems, remains unsolved finally because we cannot agi*ee 
on any one of the many plans put forward for its solution. 

But a great hope for the colony plan arises from the fact that it is 
by means of colonies of this kind for the young, and only by their 
means, that we can solve our education problems, and particularly the 
problem of the sort of education that is required to bring the rising 
generation up to be practical and resourceful and capable of cutting 
out careers for themselves. 

When we give a practical illustration of an educational W^itzwil, we 
may hope that such colonies for educational purposes will increase and 
multiply, solving the problem of^ unemployment simultaneously with 
tliat of education; solving it directly because the educational colonies 
w'ill require an eiiornious number of adult workeis of proper cpialificalioii 
and character, and indirectly because the educaii(uial colony will, of 
course, lead to the establislnnent of similar organisations for adults. 

We have thus, to look to the indirect results we can expect from the 
colony plan, but they will, in their turn react, favourably so that by 
establishing colonies for the young we should be moving, as we might 
say, from all sides, to attack the problem of unemployment directly 
and indirectly. 

Character Trainilfg. — Oharaeter is, of cour.se at the bottom of the 
whole question of unemployment, there is an economic aspect of course, 
but people with (‘liaracter would co-operate, and ('o-operation could solve 
the economic problems, so it all comes back to character. Bui the extra- 
ordinarily interesting and hopeful thing is that the educational (colony, 
whilst attacking the problem on its moral and educational side, would be 
the best foundation for a co-operative organisation that Tvould attack it 
on the economic side also; solving it for the children, it would be the 
best thing to solve it for the parents. For many of the unemployed 
we cannot do anything entirely satisfactory. By the colony, however, 
we can do something temi)orary, whilst making the children grow up 
practical, so that they, would very soon help their parents out of the 
trouble. 

Apart, however, from these special considerations, it is of the greatest 
importance in connection with our subject that once an example of 

colony education ” is given it must spread rapidly for all. A.s edu- 
cationists have always pointed out, the one thing above all that (‘an 
enable us to develop a moral sense and cbaracter in the child is to em- 
ploy it doing work that is of immediate and visible utility to its 
parents and elders. Such work inculcates in the child the ideas of 
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duty and lovinjf service which are the foundation of the moral sense. 
Moreover, »e<‘ond only to play — if even second — helping do something 
useful is the joy of the normal child, if the work is suitable, and one 
only of the ehilds many occupations, for variety is essential — and 
exertion under the stimulus of interests is to the child what the sun- 
shifie and showers are to the growing plant. The child, in a word, 
needs play to develop it bodily, cla.ss-work to develop it intellectually, 
and useful work to develop it morally, to form its character and to 
develop in it practical intelligence. The latter is what the educational 
colony would give under the best conditions. Educational colonies, 
once startefl, would spread rapidly by reason of their educational 
value. 

From the chara(‘1er — training point of view our present system is so 
bad that it is inipossilde that it sluiuld cf)ntinue wlien people see hf)w 
they might change it. To keep children continuous hours in class is 
fatal. It is, without exaggerat ion, moral ])oi>on to them to be kept doing 
work in which they are not in earne^it, btu aiise the utility is not visible 
to them ; it them in a mentality of sliirking instead of earnest 

ai)plicati(>n ami of ustdul servifv. AVe realise (juite well that our edu- 
f'ution system does not fit the children for life— and is, therefore, respon- 
sible for unemployment — but that is only one thing to 1)0 said against 
it; it is weak in the element that is immeasurably the im>st important 
from every point of view. 

Hitherto we have looked ujion this defect in the u])bringing’ of c)ur 
children as inevitable, becaiuse under inodtun eonditions, fathers cannot 
g*enerally take their children to work with tlicin. AVe have, therefore, 
bestowed infinite care on evolving systems of edmaition which, however 
excellent they may be from other points of view, have failed utterly 
becaUvSe tliey are both artificial ami iinprac'tieal. Now we see that we 
(an re-introduce the vitally important element, tlie warp of education 
as lluskin to-day, not less ein})iiatic than Plato of old calls it. That is 
why many look upon the educ'ational colony as the )nost hopeful thing 
at present on the .social horizon. 

The great thing being to keep the (‘hildren interested, keen, and 
therefore in earnest, variety is of first importance. AA'liat is wanted, 
from every point of view alike, and clearly from our particular point of 
view, is a day (Hjually divided between good and healthy play — an ele- 
ment of first-class importance, which should never be neglected — 
j)ractical work and class-work alternating throughout, with a total of 
about tliree hours of each and one hour or so for home-study. AA^itzwil 
makes it clear to those who have studied it carefully, and know the 
reasons for its success, that, in a good modern colony organisation, 
<‘hildren when ten years old, could eai-n apprtH‘iably, taking useful pro- 
duce to their homes^ and if employed in a colony organisation from the 
start, they would be practically as good as adults when fliey were 15 or 
IG. By this age, they would be able to take home produce of much 
greater value generally than the wage they would be able to earn could 
purchase ami thus there would be no hurry whatever for them to leave 
school. Then the colony, with many experienced young workers, in no 
hurry to leave, and whose class education was proceeding at the same 
time, would be w^orkable with a reasonable number of adults as teachers 
and supervisors. Thus it is that industrial progress lias rendered natural 
education possible again. The <‘hildren cannot now work in associa- 
tion with their fathers, but, in the educational colony, they could 
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work usefully with their elder brothers. The plan is, of course, appli- 
cable to the case of town boys, as we propose to illustrate in our coun- 
try branch, and it is, in fact, in their case that the advantafres woul’d 
be most marked, enablinjr town children to spend most of* their tin)e in 
the country — one of the most valuable of its many valuable features. 

The effect of the plan as regards cultural t‘ducatiou would be simply 
to spread it over a longer pei iod, which is the vt*ry thing needed to make 
it thoiough. Thus many examples can be pointed to supporting tlie 
view that the cliildren would progress at least as rapidly with three 
hours in class and one hour home study, under those healthy eonditions 
as with double the period under conditions that are not natural the 
child, and, therefore, not healthy. Apart from that, every consirlera- 
tion would he in favour of lengthening the school period under those 
conditions, and especially so in the case of the cliildren of poor parents, 
to whom the good remuneration in kind the children would soon bring 
home would be of great value. 

The advantages of praetieal education are so vital, and the educational 
colonies would he so immediately useful from many points of view 
besides that of education, that once an example had been given, these 
colonies could not fail to increase and imiltiidy, giving abundant em- 
ployment for educated men, productive and at the same time edu(*ational ; 
solving in India and elsewhere the whole problem of the middle classes 
in the most useful and hopeful of ail ways. 

The immediate good such educational colonies would do is so great 
in fact, that the actual realisation of only a small fraction of them would 
he nothing short of epoch-making. 

The Educational Colony in India—The ‘^Calcutta University 

Plan — Before ‘descrihing my scheme, and in order to avoid making it 
appear quite Utopian. I shall say something about the extraordinary 
variety of the ways in which educational colonies would help the Indian 
middle classes, and promote the welfare of India generally, and, shall I 
hope, make it clear that whatever the difiieulties may bt‘, an adeijuate 
example must he given in India; and make it clear also that when a 
good start is made, men will be found to do the admittedly difticult 
pioneering work in the right spirit. 

In the Report of the Xlllth Indian, Indusirial (am teiem e is a pa])ei‘ 
dealing with the manner in which the educational colony promises to 
lead to the esiablishinent of an industrial syslem sjiecially suitable to 
India. The colony is an industrial organisation possessing very great 
advantages, and advantages that (*ould he realised very fully in India. 

Tt is, therefore, to be hoped that the educational application of the jdan 
vv'oiild be accompanied by commereial ajqilications, and thai each would 
react very favourably on the other, the commereial ajiplicat Ions ojiening 
up very great and important possibilities, and opjiortunities of employ- 
ment for all classes. 

Calcutta University published a ])airiphlet dealing with this aspe<*t 
of the educational colony scheme. 

In Appendix Vol. VII of the Report of the Calcutta rnirejsity (jom- 
inission, and in that of the Bihar and Orissa Vocational lalucation Ooju- 
mitfee, are papers dealing with the educational colony as the most hope- 
ful solution of the problem of popular education in India. In the first 
named report great emphasis is laid on the fact that educational colonies 
(?ould solve the whole problem of middle class unemployment. The 
Times Educational Supplement has given strfmg sujipori to this view^ 
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Recognising these facts, the University of Calcutta eslahlished in 
J919 a special departnieut to study the plan, and in this it was followed 
by the Dacca University this year arranging for lectures aboui it. The 
Yice-ChancelR)!* of both these universities — then Sir Asutosh Mookerjee 
in the case of Cal(‘uita, and Mr, P. J. Ilai tog in that of Dacca — declared 
ihat after careful consideration, it seemed to be conclusivelv' proved that 
the plan should be })ut into practical shape and given a thniough trial. 

Fourthly, there are in India many people who would readily invest 
a little capital in small industries that w^ould give them a very modest 
but sure income with some prospects. For people inex])el ienced, with 
little or no industrial training, to embark upon industrial, or agricul- 
tural (*nteij)rises is, however, a risky thing. Rut tlie hopeful plan, is 
evidently for such peojih^ to join together in colonies. In a colony orga- 
nisation, they could have every kind of help, including te(‘hnical advise, 
hut arrangements for tin* sale cd' their goods could he made for them 
by experienced people, and they could manufa(dure i)arts ol articles that 
would he complet(‘d in the c(dony, which is hopeful in many lines. In 
that very sim])le way, just getting such people together ii; a suitable 
]dace, where they could In* hel])ed and hel]) each other, miicl] could he done 
[or the M>lution of the problem of middle class unemploynn*:it ; helping 
people to do sotnetliing successfully with their f)wn money. 

Here again, however, we find that an educational colony would clearly 
he the best ])oint of de])arture. If we nuule the colonies educational we 
should ])ut an important stiing to their how, and they w<uil(l he more 
attractive and safer in every way for those who joined. 'J hey would 
then he a])le to give many educated men the opportunity oi earning a 
small salary by the side of their industrial earnings, whicli at first 
might, of coiij-se, he somewhat uncertain. Such colonies mi^ht easily 
1)e become technical schools of the best kinds, financed almost entiiely 
with the ca])ital of those who would gladly establish their industries in 
them, 'riiis ])laii also has been dealt with in the Report ()f Ibe Calcutta 
University (^)mmissioii and in tlie Rejxut of the Xllltli Indian Indus- 
trial (k)nference, already referred to, and in (‘onsiderahle detail in the 
(hilciitta rniversity publications on the middle class unemployment 
]>roh]t*m. 

In a word, the educational colony ])rcsents itself as a naiural founda- 
tion f<u’ a inimher of organisations to do exactly what is wanted to solve 
the ])i*ol)lem of middle* class uneinpl(»ymeiit, also to help India's progress 
aiid promnte the welfare ed her people, and if such a statement seems 
e xaggerated, one can pe)int te) the action taken now by two Indian univer- 
sitie\s for the propaganda of this idea as the best proof that it is widely 
held. 

Turning now to the (tue‘stie)n e>f the Anglo-Indian and Dojniciled 
hhire)]»ean e*ominuniiips we finel the e*ednnie*s ]dan just as hopeful. 

Tlic only solution of the problem of many members of the>se (‘oinmuni- 
tie,s se‘ems to be te) establish seime industry aiul give them a he)mecroft 
and a lialf a day’s industrial emple)yment, in a colony in some climati- 
cally gooel place. A half a day’s inelustrial work ^ve>ulel not be intoler- 
able, e^sp€M‘ially in colonies that would, in some degree, become educa- 
iTonal organisat ie)ns, so that the efficient vvorkers would become instrim- 
iors. The most hopeful feature of this as of all colony plans is that 
they would enable the children to help very early indeed towards the 
maintenance of the home, to their own great benefit. Man> of the 
members of* he (Oinnmnities for whose difficult problems we art seeking 
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a solution can scarcely be expected to adapt themselves well to industrial 
work. The hope for them would be in their children helpin^r and being: 
trained to be practical, and it is the children often who by^and by would 
rcwstore the family fortunes. If such colonies became larg:e, people work- 
ing in them, helped by their well-trained children, would be able to save, 
so that, when they had gained experience and accumulated a little money, 
they would be able to have their own industries either in the colony itself 
or away from it. 

Another plan that recommends itself in India is one that might be 
described as a six-months-in-the-year leave system ; a system of either 
“frequent or long periods of leave without pay, which the man would 
spend in a colony in a climatically good pla(‘e, where his tamily would 
live. Fnder those conditions people might easily be better ofl than they 
would employed the whole year in their billet. In ih(‘ colonics, of 
course, land would be either bought or taken on a long lease, to prevent 
increases of i*eiil, lents would be very low, living would be ehca]) in every 
way, the children would be helping, and tlu‘ families would be living at 
the ininimuni <*ost, iindeT* the be>t conditions for thcii- wndfarc, whilst 
the man, diunng’ his period of leave without pay, would be earning to an 
appre('iable extent in tin* (‘olony. 

This system would make a given number of l)ilb*ts pjovide employ- 
ment to twice th<‘ number of people*; the tendency would be i(‘j men when 
their children grew up, practically trained and really lielpl'iil, to b*ave 
their billets and settle in the coh^iies, with a view, ])erliaps, to a(M*umu- 
lating some savings for some entek])rist* of their own, so that there is the 
possibility of this plan, by itself, solving almost llie whole pioblem of 
unemployment among these classes. 

It ha s also been suggested that such colonies in wbicli the children 
would be healthily brought up and well trained, might soon be impor- 
tant as niilitary colonies, and form a nucleus for a self-suppoiting Euro- 
pean and Anglo-Indian army. Of this, however, it is suifi<*ient to say 
here that after the plan had been very favourably commented upon in 
the niilitary IVess, the late Jjord Roberts and Col. Pollock, the Editor 
of the United Service Magazine, were among those who publh ]y gave en- 
couragement to the idea as one that deserves attention. 

Thus, Tvhen we have demonstrated the possibilities of the educational 
colony, we may see our way clear to the solution of the prolileins of all 
these communities that now seem to present so great a difficulty. Ex- 
periments, however, along the lines of half a day at industrial work 
and half at homecrofting might, it seems, easily be tried separately, and 
I made a suggestion to that effeert to those working for tiu* iclief of 
unemployed Anglo-Indians. 

It seems about as clear as it is possible foi* anything to be ii- the do- 
main of sociology, that each step would make another oiui easiej, each one 
Cf)ntributing in an . im))ortant way towards the solution of the ]>r(>ble.m 
of unemployineiit. The question of the (*apitalisation of colonies has 
been dealt with fully in the Calcutta University publicatu/iis 

Proposed educational colony connocted witli Maharajah Kasimbazar's 
poly toe hnic instituto. 

The pioneer colony T propose, as a branch of this Institute, will 
illustrate sevcTal of the applications of the plan. It will ^so be easier 
to combine several than to attempt one by itself. 
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It is important to bear in mind the fact that a piotieer venture of 
this kind is inevitably carried out under the most difficult circumstances. 
Once more we should need as pioneers people who would joiic us because 
they wanted To take part in a useful sociological venture anJ, by patient 
trying, to find out what is the best way to organise educational colonies. 

Evei*>' member of the colony should have at least some idea of the 
immense strength a large colony organisation would have, so that whilst 
working strenuously in a small one as pioneers they would feel that they 
had only to demonstrate the value of the idea and larger educational 
colonies would be established w^here there would have larger prosj)ects 
for all. 

One of the simplest applications, of course, of the edmvitional idea 
is to the case of boys who can pay, with whom earning would be desirable 
!)ut not absolutely necessary. In such educational colonies at» those we 
should need only “ hoinecrofting ” and teaching. The masters might 
have their plot of land to grow their own food upon, and work a half 
day as tea(‘hers for half a day's pay. 

I propose, then, that we should have in our educational colony, first, 
sections, for mufassal boys, of the second, third and fourth classes of 
our high school, illustrating this simplest application of the educational 
colony idea. Mufassal boys would have every advantage in joining the 
educational colony branch. The hostel expenses would in any case be 
less, and their food cheaper than in any hostel in a town, and to some 
extent, at least, they would produce their food, and that is to say, earn in 
the colony. 

The “ country bran(‘h ” boys might come to the Calcutta school for 
])erhaps two days in the week to learn in the mechanical workshops, also 
to use geography and mechanics and other special equipment. They 
could bring most of their own food with them and be acconi'iiodated for 
the night in the class-rooms as there would, of course, be comparatively 
very few of them. Sonm boys of the “ country branch those for instance 
who wanted to learn some spc^cial industrial work, and latei perhaps 
those in the first class preparing for their examinations, miglit come up 
to the town s(‘hool for four days in the week for coaching; tins, however, 
would only involve sleey)ing two nights in the week, and could be arrang- 
ed for in the manner described above. 

I propose also that the boys of our town scdiool should be encouraged 
to go to the edueational colony branch and spend as much time there as 
possible, arrangements being made there for the continuation of their 
studies. They, similarly, could, during the exp(‘riniental stage,’ be ac- 
eonunndated at night in the colony <*lass rooms. We should try to get the 
edu(‘ational (*olony branch near t(» the town, so that it would be possible 
for town boys to go to it in the morning, spend the day, sh'ep the night 
and return home the next evening. In that manner the boys might take 
a good deal of their food from home, and two brothers, for vnstance, 
going on successive mornings and returning on successive evenings could 
bring their own and each others food from home, if the parents wished 
it. 

This part of the plan, country school for tow^ii boys, is very hopeful 
indeed, but at the same time ])roblematic, depending much on guardians, 
so I am n^^ntioning it only as a thing we shall try and that, if successful, 
will be very valuable. 
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Thirdly, I propose that we should have two classes of our Fi'ee Elemen- 
tary#School, and about twenty-five boys of the working classes earning 
their maintenance. ^ 

In these cases we should give an example of the colony idea applied 
to educated men working half a day on industrial work, and the other 
half on their plot of land, whilst being connected with the educational 
establishment ; earning, that is to say, their money income by their indus- 
trial work, and producing some of their food on their plot ot land, but 
having the status of industrial members of the staff. 

Fourthly, we want to illustrate the educational colony in which boys 
of the working classes would earn their maintenance and devote to ele- 
mentary education whatever time is practically possible, consistently 
with self-support. 

Colony methods and earnings. — We have numbers of brilliant exani- 
j)les of how the skilled “ intensive ” cultivator can get astonishing pro- 
fits from very little land, and ecpially wondejful examples of how the 
unskilled can get their living, properly organised, and hel])ed by modern 
Tuaohinery and modern methods; such writers as Krapotkiiie, and lately 
Smythe, have shown us the progress that has been made in intensive (*ul- 
tivation and honiecrofting but in connection with our pioneer colony 
everything would be problematic and experimental; we do not know at 
first what would be the skill of the colonists, nor to what extent it might 
be possible to use modern methods .jand machinery. We shall have, 
therefore, to reckon on the well-known and primitive methods of the 
country for our pioneer colony, realising however that we sh(»uld im- 
j>rove rapidly on them. 

Starting with ordinary couutiy methods, we have no really reliable 
estimates to guide us. Various opinions are held as to costs of produc- 
tion of different crops, but the estimates must he widely divergent, 
depending upon factors that are not alike in any two cases. 

One thing, however, we know and that suffices is that, broadly 
speaking, the cultivator class certainly do not work more than about 
half their time to produce food f<)r them>cdves and their families, even 
if we include earning the rent of the land they get the food from. In 
the first ])lace we know that the cultivator in Bengal is hardly occupied 
at all, taking the year round, very much more than half of his time; 
and it is for that reason that a great propaganda is being carried out 
t»» induce him to take up so primitive an industry as spinning to imve 
some occu])ation for the times when he is doing only odd jobs. By his 
part-time work the peasant ])roduces a substantial amount more than 
food, for he has generally to produce things to sell to get money to pay 
interest ou his debts, representing often a heavy charge and he has to 
earn money for various other expenditure, useful and otherwise. 

In another way we see the same fact proved. A mauij<; of paddy 
costs from 1-8 to 2 rupees to produce. A small family might need 
thirty maunds a year. The cost of its production would then represent 
45 to GO rupees. Now, without going into any details as io the parts 
of the work done by men, women and children, and bullock work, we see 
at once that sum represents little more than a quarter of a year’s work, 
the Rs. 1-8 to Bs. 2 being based on an estimate of six to eight annas a 
clay for labour. This would leave an ample margin for other articles of 
food being produced by the estimated half year’s labour. * 
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Standards of living make little difference in these calculations, our 
colonists would get a greater variety of food simply by cultivating more 
things. The^ would have some great advantages from the first. There 
would be at least the consolidation of holdings which is of very great 
importance. Many vegetables and fruits are grown with next to no 
labour on land situated round the dwelling, and, of course, a colony would 
give all its colonists conveniently situated land. Finally, to some 
extent, we should employ labourers, diminishing the work the Bhculralok 
boys would have to do themselves; that is to say, that to some extent they 
would be working like capitalist farmers, taking more land than they 
require to produce their own food, growing a surplus to pay labourers to 
do certain parts of the work. This, however, would be done to a small 
extent only, as our colonists, in the first place, would not be capitalists, 
and in any case it is difficult to get enough either of land or of labour, 
and still more difficult, perhaps, to supervise it eftectively if one can get 
it; for every reason we should reckon on the boys led by their masters 
doing as much of their own work as they could. 

Organisation of work. — It is necessary to assume that the masters and 
boys would not be able to do the work with Imllocks, there are prejudices 
about it and, of course apart from that there is the (luestion of the neces- 
sary skill. T propose, therefore, that we should have, among the working- 
<*lass boys earning their maintenance and learning industrial work, a num- 
ber who had been brought up upon the land, and who would help in the 
held-work that middle class men and boys could not do. 

For the w^ork on the land, I propose that boys should be organised in 
groups of about five, with a group-master whose duty would bt not only 
to direct them in the work, but systematically to make it educative. . 

"The group would, of course, consist of the master’s own sons who were 
of an age to work, supplemented by other boys from the colony, and it 
would have generally to produce food say for the master, his wife, per- 
haps a non-working member of his family, say a couple of young children 
under working age, and its five boys. Boj^s of working age consume 
pra(*tically as much food as an adult, so that it would be safe to allow’ 

+ hat the group would require four seers of rice a day, to produce w’hich 
SIX seers of paddy would have to be grown, representing sixty maunds 
%x year, making all necessary allow’ances. In Western Bengal, it might 
be reckoned that six bighas of transplanted paddy w’ould be necessary 
for ^is, cultivating by primitive methods. 

We might reckon that the labourers w’ould do one-third of the w’ork 
and take for the help they w’ould give, one-sixth of the total produce. 
On this account w'e should allow, roughly speaking, one additional bigha, 
seven in all, and one, perhaps, to grow’ pulses, fruit and vegetables on 
wdiilst the rice, main pulse crops and other crops were on the land. 

On a general estimate w’e might say that, allow'ing for the fact that 
the group of six w’ould have only one family to provide for — they would 
have to work about one quarter of their time to produce their food. 
This allows us something on the side of safety as the three hours a day 
we are estimating for practical work represents nearer half a day than 
a ([uarter. 

But it has to be borne in mind that agricultural w ork cornes by loshes, 
and at the ftart, considerable help could be had at the busy times from 
volunteer K from among some of the town school boys who liave a taste 
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for country work. This would he an important factor in a pioneer 
venture. In any case, however, it would Ibe necessai'y to take care that 
at least half of the boys have some knowledj^e of field work, as evidently 
if all were ignorant the difficulty would be too great. 

The group-masters will have to look upon themselves as educators in 
every sense, and to make it their duty to lead the boy^s in diligent work, 
setting them an example, giving the pace by working themselves. If 
they try to take the role of mere supervisors, demoralisation of the whole 
group will evidently result. Special plans will be followed, such as 
stopping for five minutes in every hour, or in every half hour for instruc- 
tif)ii. in the course of which some subject will be presented to the 
pupils to think about, or something to memorise, so that consciously 
or sub-consciously, their minds will be kept at work whilst their 
bodies are performing mechanical tasks. It is quite likelj^ that the 
systematization of short stops for instruction during field work days 
would result, through the conscious and suh-conscious aciion of the 
mind, in boys learning as much in a day spent in field-work as th^^y 
would in one spent in class. 

In this connection we must look to the well-known examples of 
how w’orkers engaged in purely mechanical tasks, but woking in such 
a way as to render conversation possible, have become, in some cases, 
noted for their intelligent knowledge of subjects of public interest, due 
to their conversation whilst engaged in their work. 

There is also the plan, which is a veiy old and well-known one of 
accompanying certain kinds of mechanical work with songs (*ontaining 
things that it is desired to impress on the memory of the pupil. 

The spirit of the colony, that should be shared by all teachers and 
pupils, should be one of determination to show that educational colmiy 
boys would grow up stronger in physique, healthier, more active, and 
making as good progress with their studies, as boys attending class in 
the ordinary manner. Our pioneers giving this demonstration W'ould 
be doing work that would be of the greatest sociological value. 

We have demonstrated in our Polytechnic Institute the fact that, 
although boys and masters alike show but little zeal at first for the prac- 
tical work, they take increasing interest as time goes on and of course 
the more results they see from it the sooner the attitude of apathy gives 
place to one of zeal and interest. 

Colony Earnings. — ^We might reckon, in general terms, that it '^uld 
be worth fully Rs. 20 a month to the group master to have his rice, 
pulses, vegetables and fruits from the colony, in addition to this, hy 
living in the colony, his general expenses, rent and others, would be 
diminished by fully Rs. 10 a month, as compared with the cost of living 
in a town. He would live in a house that would be extremely cheap 
but in pleasant surroundings; he would be in a place where the few 
articles of food he would have to buy would almost sure to be cheaper 
than in the town. Taking all into account, one could hope that a man 
receiving up to Rs. 60 a month would be better off in the colony with 
half the salary and working half his time as a group-master; and that 
is by allowing only for the most primitive methods of work. 

Special Crops and Market Cardens. — It will be said that, at the 
beginning, a colony would be likely to earn much more by specialising 
in certain paying kinds of cultivation and this very likely i# true. Spe- 
cial crops generally require considerable amount of knowledge, aa 
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rogardsi their cultivation, and sometimes also as regards the best way 
of producing them for market, hut there are great possibilities in this way 
for colonies, they could subdivide the work among different nieralers^ 
and could have well-qualified people to direct and instruct, and might 
have advantages also as regards marketing. 

I hate thought it best, however, not to count upon these possibilities 
and have, therefore, reckoned for the production of rice and pulses 
simply, but the cultivation of the more paying crops will undoubtedly 
be tried, and boys will be given the choice as to whether they work in 
market garden groups, or in what we might call farming groups, which 
might he similar in composition. 

The boys going home daily, or every other day, would take market- 
garden jjroduce with them. The Municipal Free Kleinentary School 
hoys work only two and a half hours in school and, therefore, would have 
plenty of time to work in a market-garden. 

With estimates for market gardening we are as much in the domain 
of uncertainty, and sometimes of unreliable theory, as with all agricuF 
tural estimates. In both cases, however, certain broad and well-known 
facts can guide us. 

It is held that, with an outlay of between fifty and hundred rupees 
a bigha to prepare the land, and then a further capital e? peiuliture, 
perhaps a hundred rupees in the case of vegetables, and three to four 
hundred in the cUvSe of flowers per bigha, market gardens can be createdf 
which, after the first year, may yield three hundred rupees worth, of 
llowers, fruits, and vegetables in good rotation per bigha. Generally 
speaking these valuable crops are more certain than the less valuable 
ones because, growing on little land they can be irrigated if rain fails. 

Including all permanent and occasional labour, it is reckoned that 
four men can cultivate ten bighas intensively. We might, therefore, 
reckon that it would be possible for each to earn fifty rupees a month. 
Some will reckon at higher rate but those higher rates depend on a great 
number of factors being favourable. In any case, however, market- 
gardening ought to be developed in the colony first because it should be a 
paying branch also because the boys going home daily would earn good 
profit as distributors taking produce with them. 

Industries. — In connection with the pioneer education colony, esti- 
mates are of course mainly for illustration, and often would correspond 
very little with what would actually be spent. We shall have first to 
get the help of the Government to acquire the land, then obtain from 
the Government, the Corporation or some competent private body, a 
guarantee of a certain amount of support for some industry" or indus- 
tries in the colony, and when we have that guarantee we foresee that 
there will be no difiiculty about the industries being established in some 
way or other as a business proposition. It would be safer to establish 
industries in the colony than anywhere else and in many ways better. 
The industrial colony idea w*e hope, w’ould be among the valuable illus- 
trations we shall give at once. 

In order, however, to make my estimate more complete, I am append- 
ing the figures here for a small match factory, in w^hich there would be 
employment for about the number of men and boys I am reckoning for 
in our pioneer venture. 

As regards industries generally, we have to consider that the high 
school w^(]%ld occupy about six of the twenty Bhadraloks we are reckon- 
ing for — half time and half on their land. The elementary sc bool would 
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occupy in the same way two Bha^Sraloks — the elementary school teach- 
ing being only half time work. The other twelve Bhadraloks would 
-earn their money by industrial employment and work on^the land, but 
ihey would be connected with the educational establishment, the boys, 
however, would help them and they teach the boys; it would be mutual 
in their case. 

Land and Buildings* — It would be quite misleadiug to make an 
estimate for an educational colony, which is at the same time an indus- 
trial colony and a garden suburb, as we would make one for an ordinary 
educational establishment. 

It is evident that when we had secured the land that would be neces- 
«ary for an educational colony, and had put up on it the houses with 
gardens and other buildings we required, the whole in the vicinity of 
Calcutta, it would be commercially valuable property that could be well 
.secured on good debentures. One has not, therefore, to consider the 
necessity of raising funds as one would in the case of an educational 
establishment of the ordinary kind. 

The site will, of course, have to be well chosen, and it is evident that 
ihere will then be many people, as for instance pensioners, who will want 
to live in the colony, or at least to have a house there that they will go to 
occasionally and such people, who would often have some knowledge 
that would be useful in the colony, might be in more ways than one, 
be a great strength to it and among other things, enhancing the value 
of the colony estate by helping to develop it. Moreover, as already men- 
tioned, the garden suburb is the other hopeful remedy for unemployment, 
and one of the most useful things we wish to give an illustration of. 

There is, of course, very great elasticity as to the amount of land we 
reciuire. If we have more land we shall be able to have more farming 
and market gardening groups, if less land fewer of them, and employ 
more boys in industries. 

It would be desirable, however, to have sufficient land for the twenty 
agricultural groups of five boys each that our high school boys could form. 
According to our above estimate that would represent ItiO bighas. Wc* 
i^hould want also, say, sixty bighas for market-gardening for boys of the 
elementary school; say, twenty for the working class hoys working in 
the industry, and another fifty bighas for garden city and industrial 
colony developments, which are most essential; say three hundred and 
iifty allowing for sites for school Iniildiiigs and hostels and for town hoys 
coming for the day. 

For a minimum useful colony one might have one high school class 
instead of three, requiring then only fifty bighas, one class of the (deinen- 
iary school requiring thirty bighas, ten bighas for the industrial boys, 
and fifty for garden suburb and industrial colony development, total, 
■say, 150 including everything. 

If, however, satisfactory land were too difficult to get near the town, 
it might he much better to have several educational colonies illustrating 
different applications of the idea, though it would he very much better 
to combine them if possible. 

It is evident that a country branch for our town s(ffiool, lhat our 
boys could go to in rotation to do some gardening work, wi uW be very 
useful even if it had only twenty bighas of land. 
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regards the elementary school ** vacant lots ” near the town— land 
not required at once for building purposes — could be used to give a very 
useful illustration. 

An endeavour should be made, to give a practical instance of a 
garden suburb on however small a scale. The garden suburb would 
naturally contain the country branch of our school. 

If the plan were carried out in little bits we should want a real 
educational industrial and agricultural colony wherever we could get 
the land. The Modern Co-operative Agricultural Association has been 
formed to carry out this plan. As regards land, then, we might sum 
up by saying that 350 bighas would be the minimum for a really useful 
experiment, 150 would do, how^ever, to give some illustration but below 
that it would be better, pt^rhaps, to have separate illustrations of 
different applications, and that in any case, it would be very desirable 
indeed to have, somew'here or other at a distance from Calcutta if not 
possible near it, an adequate illustration of an educational industrial 
colony. 

Buildings. — Reverting now to our original plan, that is to say, three 
sections of our high school classes, two elementary-school classes and 
twenty-five industrial boys, with land enough for boys from the town 
to be able to go out to the country branch, we should need the follow- 
ing buildings: — 

First, hostel accommodation for a hundred boys. 

We should propose at first, in the educational colony, katcha- 
pacca single-storied buildings, which might cost two rupees per square 
foot of plinth area. If w^e allow 75 sq. feet for eaeli boy, those hostel 
buildings would (jost about lis. 15,000 to whicli we should need to add 
lls. 500 for servants’ quarters and latrines. 

A school building w’ould be required, for the high school classes, 
allowing 10 sq. feet for each bov, and hundred bovs, this w^ould cost 
Rs. 2,000. 

The elementary school boys might, as in our town branch, use the 
high school class rooms in the early morning. If, however, we had 
some town boys, both high school and elementary school sleeping 
occasionally in the colony — which we should want very much to have 
— it would be necessary to have another school building of about the 
same size and cost, which would serve as a dormitory for these boys. 

As regards accommodation for the teachers, we have to consider that, 
normally, an educational establishment does not have to house its 
teachers, and, therefore, though we may reckon for dwellings for them, 
they would not be properly chargeable to capital expenditure but to 
items for w^hich debentures would have to be issued. 

We might calculate for ten out of the twenty Bhadraloks being 
married, and having their families in the colony. For them we 
might allow’ ien bungalowe^, katcha-pacca built, of, say, for 400 sq. feet 
plinth area, costing thus about Rs. 800 each. For ten unmarried 
Bhadraloks might reckon cubicles of 120 sq. feet each, costing 
Rs. 2,400 ; out-houses to all the above might cost another Rs. 1,000. 
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In addition to this, we might aUow for two similar bunglows, say, 
another Ks. 1,600 for offices and Superintendent’s quarters, another 
Ks. 400 for their out-houses, stores and other buildings. ^ 

For the industrial boys we might allow Es. 400 for dormitory 
accommodation. We might, therefore, calculate that a little over 
Es. 30,000 would have to be spent on buildings, but that it would 
certainly not be looked upon as money spent on an educational venttire, 
for it would be in connection with industrial and agricultural under- 
takings that would pay as such, including paying their rent and more- 
over, that, the buildings would be so situated that they would in any 
case be commercially valuable and, therefore, property for which 
debentures could be issued. 

Once more, the above can be given only as a general guide and in 
actual practice many factors would come in to modify all our estimates. 

Agricultural Capital. — The agricultural capital should be provided 
by the groups themselves. This would be best in every way; it would 
give them the proper sense of responsibility; the boys might pay their 
hostel charges at first at a low rate, and their earnings would then be 
creditable to them to pay their small capital contribution to their 
group. 

On leaving, of course, each boy would get his capital back. At a 
very rough estimate this capital flight be anything from Es. 50 to 
Es. 100 or more each accordifig to the kind of cultivation the group is 
engaged in. 

In general terms, this might mean that, for the first year, boys 
would jiSLy their small hostel fees in full, and after that time, when 
their agricultural earnings were credited as a set-off to those fees, they 
would pay very little indeed, and have a sum to come to them on leav- 
ing. 

Estimtates for industries. — The following estimate for a small match 
factory yielding 150 gross of match boxes per diem is given. This 
being an industry that might be suitable and that in any case will give 
some sort of guide as to the cost of establishing such an industrial 
establishment as a colony of this kind and size would require. 


Machinery » 




Rs. 

1 Sieving machine 


275 

1 lievelling machine 

... 

175 

1 Frame filling machine 


... 1,250 

1 Emptying machine 

... 

650 

1 Box-labelling machine 

... 

300 

1 5-H-P. oil engine 

• •r* 

700 

^ Shafts and belting 

.. * 

260 



Totd ..*3,600 
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AppUaneei and furniture, 

■m Ks. 

300 Tray^ for emptying frames ... ... 600 

300 Frames at Rs. 3 each ... ... ... 900 

25 Phosphorus frames at Rs. 4 each ... ... 100 

10 Racks with wheel at Rs. 35 each ... ... 350 

Furniture ... ... ... ... 250 

Carpenter^s tools ... ... ... ... 60 

Total ... 2,260 

Buildings, 

Drying rooms 9' x 12' x 10' with two 

chimneys, yucca built ... ... ... 1,000 

Machine shed 20' X 18' ... ... ... 800 

Dipping and paraffining room, store 

room, chemical storcvs ... ... ... 600 

Shed for filling boxes* ... ... ... 550 

Packing case machine ... ... ... 200 

Total . . . 3,150 

Working capital. 

Working capital ... ... ... ... 2,000 


Re capitu la tion . 

Machinery ... ... ... ... 3,600 

Appliances and furniture ... ... ... 2,260 

Buildings ... ... ... .... 3,150 

Working capital ... ... ... ... 2,000 

Total ... 11,010 

* It is a«isumed tliat the boxes ought to be made outside on contract which is the 
ordinary practice. 

Cost of production of matches Rs. 1/12 per gross, using foreign 
splints. 

Selling price of matches Rs. 2/8 per gross. 

Profit annas twelve per gross. 

Establishment, 

Five machinemen, 2 machine attendants, 2 paraffin dippers,^ 3 
match diapers including chemist, 2 side painters, 25 boys to fill boxes, 
1 cooly, 1 mechanist, 2 carpenters, 1 Manager. 
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Dated Padmapukur,^ the 6th 7une 1923. 

From — Babu Fmesh Chandea Banerjee, ex-Sil»retary a^d 
Auditor of the Bengal Provinoial Railw/iy Co., Ltd., 
To — The Secretary, Unemployment Committee, Bengal. 

With reference to your call for replies to the questions publis-ho'd 
in the Englishman y dated 7th May last, on the problem of unemploy- 
ment among the educated middle class Bengalis and Anglo-Indians, I 
have the honour to state as follows: — 

I. In my opinion the principal causes of the present state of un- 
employment among the educated middle class Bengalis, etc., ,are — 

(a) That since a long time the members of several educated 
middle-class Bengalis, such as, Bramhins, Baidyas and 
Kayasthas, were mostly depending on services in the employ 
of the Government, the Railways, the zamiiidars and the 
general merchants. In the present days numerous members 
of the other classes than the said three have turned up for 
employment in those services, although rooms there have 
' not been practically increased in equal number of the candi- 

dates turned up. Increase in the number of Anglo-Indian 
citizens and the tendency of employing ladie> in office works 
have also caused the increase in the number of unemployed 
Anglo-Indians and educated middle class Bengalis to a con- 
siderable extent. 

(h) That the present system of training and education in the modern 
schools and colleges make mostly candidates for clerkship. 
The pupil of the general line fresh from the schools and 
colleges genendly hate other professions and prefer clerk- 
ship. This no doubt speaks of the deficiency in the mode 
of the training and education in the modern schools and 
colleges. With the spreading of such training and educa- 
tion among all classes of Bengalis the number of candidates 
for clerkship has gone up very high while the number of 
employments has not been eciually increased. 

(c) That the present tendency of employing members of the other 

Provinces in the Tivil, Military, Railway and other services 
of this Province ha^ causecl a number of employments to 
be seized by a good many non-Bengalis, leaving the equal 
number of the inhabitants of this Province out of employ- 
ment. 

(d) That the informations of the vacancies and new employments 

are not being properly advertised. 

(e) That the financial state of the educated middle class in geneml 

has been very unsatisfactory and so these p(‘ople cannot 
try for any other profession than clerkship. 

(/) That the money market being very dull there is no public 
spirit to lay out capital in new businesses suCh as agricultur- 
ing, manufacturing, farming, banking, conveying, etc., to 
create new employments and provide the unemployed. 

II. I would suggest the following to be remedial measures for 
solving this problem : — 

. (a) The present tendency of retrenching the establishment of all 
the departments by reduc’ng the number of employees al- 
ready engaged should at once be stopped. Practically the 
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volume of works having not bejen reduced, any reduction of 
staflf will compel those; who remain, to work very hard. 
To effect the necessary reduction of expenses as recommend- 
ed ^ fresh Gommittee should rather be appointed by the 
Government to devise means as to what percentage of the 
increment allowed at the hard time of War can now be re- 
duced. The living of the employees can be made cheaper 
if the accumulation of the employees at Calcutta be divided 
among the suburban towns facilitating their conveyance by 
motor transport service or existing railways and steamer 
services. 

(h) The help of the Government to induce starting new business of 
agriculturing, manufacturing, farming, banking, convey- 
ing, etc., in the different centres of the Province, specially 
to develop the Sundarban areas now cleared and made 
ready for regular living and making businesses by — 

(t) rendering necessary help to create more markets 
throughout the Province and to divide the con- 
gested business of Calcutta among those markets 
keeping proper communication with the centre nf 
business at Calcutta; 

(it) opening light feeder railways, steamer lines, motor 
launch lines, and telegraph and telephone connec- 
tions in the areas still untapped; 

(Hi) establishing small branches of the Imperial or other 
Banks to help the start of the said businesses by the 
public ; 

(iv) lending money to start new industrial busin^^sses^ 

under suitable agreement with the Government; 

(v) helping public bodies to secure necessary lands for 

the new industries, and 

(vi) helping such informations of employments being 

notified through special vernacular gazette at each 
thana and post-olBce to the public. 

(c) The help of the Government to provide first the inhabitants of 
the Province in the Provincial Services in all departiiu iiU 
including Railways, etc., by Law. 

{d) The help of the University and the Government combined if> 
train up the pupils with proper technical education side by 
side with the general education they get from the vi^iy 
beginning. 


No. 1G6M., dated Malda, the 6th June 192 J. 

From — Bahtj Radhika Lal Satiar, u.l., Secretary, Malda 
Bar Association, ' 

To — The Magistrate of Malda. 

With reference to your memo. No. 2127-%, dated the lOlh (18th) May 
.1923, forwarding certain questions, on the subject of unemployment 
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tumong the educated middle class Bengalis and Anglo4ndians si^gested 
hy the SecretBry, Unemployment Committee, in bis letter No. 209 tj. C., 
(hied the 4tb ultimo, and calling for an expression of opinion thereon, 
I hayt the honour in consultation with some leading members of my 
Association to nmke the following observation: — 

The causes which have brought about the present state o! unemploy* 
meut among the educated middle class Bengalis are manifold and cannot 
be adequately dealt with in the limited scope of this letter. They can, 
however, be briefly referred to under the following heads; — 

(a) Decline of village life. — The once smiling villages of Bengal 
•are not now what they were in ihe last generation. Why the middle 
<*lass Bengalis are so anxious to flock in the town leaving behind their 
village home is not far to seek. The sanitary arrangements of the vil- 
lages are not at all w’hat they should be. The roads are iiisufflcieiit and 
bad, hardly passable in the rainy season, drainage defective giving every 
facility to malaria for making there its permanent abode. Adequate 
medical aid can hardly be found. These are M)me of the di<-advantages 
of the present village life wdiich compel the middle class people to shun 
it in favour of town life hankering after service which tliey cannot be 
•expected to get. Depiived of the presence of the young educated men 
in the villages, the village administration has completely (ollapsed; the 
nice arrangement of division of labour hitherto in vogue in villages is 
no longer seen. Those who were, once successful potters or washermen 
are now probably indifferent masons. Thus every thing has turned topsy 
iurvy. 

(h) Education. — The present system of edu(‘ation is also to a consider- 
able extent responsible for this state of unemployment. The Fniversity 
education is mainly literary and the youths who aie being turned out 
year after year by the University are not always successful in securing 
service or prospect in the profession of law as the bars are gradually 
getting crowded, the supply being far in excess of the demand. These' 
flisappoinied youths who would otherwise have done much good in pur- 
suing agricultural or industrial occupation in their village home, waste 
their life and energy in the town sighing for service or vainly hoping 
foi future prospect in the profession. 

(c) Character. — With the contact of the Western civilization and 
mainly under the influence of the materialistic ideas, the old ideal of 
plain living and high thinking is no more. The character and taste of 
the people have suffered a change in consequence giving rise to a wide- 
spread discontent. Artificial wants in dress, food and drink have been 
created which the generality of people are not in a position easily to 
^pply. People would seem to appear what they aie really not, and they 
have become indolent, ease loving hankering after the greatest good with 
the least trouble. 

(d) Mentality. — These people are generally over-pruilent ; they would 
-always refrain from taking risk. If they have any capital to spare they 
will either advance it on good security, invest in purchase of landed 
property or deposit in some reputed bank rather than invest in some 
profitable enterprise, agricultural or industrial involving some risk. 
This sort of mentality greatly stands in the way of agricultural and in- 
dustrial development in the country. Thus Bengal lags behind other 
provinces of India in such impiovements. 
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These being some of the causes the following remedies may be 
suggested : — 

(1) EntraMce into the portals of the University should restricted 
only to meritorious students. A special test should be resorted to for 
the purpose. In college hostels and attached messes students should be 
required to live as far as possible the life of hr ahairia char ii\ of old eschew- 
ing all sorts of unnecessary luxuries. 

(2) Improvements of villages should be undertaken. There shouLil 
be good roads, proper drainage* adequate pure water-supply and provi- 
sion for sujBSoient medical aid within reach. 

(3) Many candidates fail to get admission into medical schools. As 
medical practitioners are greatly needed in the villages some provision 
should be made for imparting cheaper medical knowledge by starting 
more medical schools in important districts of Bengal. 

(4) People should be encouraged in undertaking agricultural and 
industrial pursuits. Cottage industries should be revived. This seems 
to me the only way out of the difficulties. 


No. 279, dated Malda, the 5th June I92d. 

From — Khan Sahib Abdul Aziz Khan, b.l., Secretary, Malda 
Muhammadan Association, 

To — The Secretary, TTnemployment Committee, Bengal. 

With reference to your letter No. 497-D. I., dated the 5th May 1923, 
I have the honour to state as follows : 

Question 1. — (I) The chief cause of the present state of unemployment 
among the educated middle-class of Bengal is their dislike and aversion 
for any manual labour which they as a rule consider it derogatory to their 
supposed dignity to engage in. This is due mainly to the caste system 
prevalent am 9 iigst the Hindus which to some extent has been imitated 
by their neighbours the Muhammadans and whi('h makes men of the 
higher grade of society look down upon physical labour, especially cul- 
tivation, which after all is the main-stay of the people of this province. 

(II) One of the causes which is responsible for the unemployment 
grievance is the present faulty system of education under which the 
higher goes the education the stronger grows the contempt for manual 
labour. 

(III) Yes. The limited knowledge as to any but a few wdl-known 
fields of employment is one of the (‘auses of the unemployment of the 
educated middle classes especially those residing in the mufassal. The 
secrecy with which vacancies in the Government em]>loyment are often 
filled up leads to the undesirable influence of nepotism being brought 
into play making offices rather as family organisations at the expense 
of efficiency. 

(IV) The financial condition of the educated middle-classes is far 
from satisfactory and is no doubt one of the fruitful causes of the un- 
employment grievance. 

(V) There are other causes chief amongst which are the indolent 
habits, want of enterprising spirit and mutual distrust of the people of 
this provinge. ^ 


9 
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Question 2. — (I) It is very difficult to suggest an immediate relief of 
the unemployed whose number has of late increased to an alarming 
extent. All considerations under this head point to the establishment 
of a fund liberally subsidised by Government. ^ 

(II) The prevention of aggravation of the evil of unemployment liea 
in my opinion in reducing the number of Artsi Colleges and higher class 
schools of the*^rovince but at the same time providing for the higher edu- 
cation of backward communities such as the Muhammadans and the 
backward classes of Hindus. 

(III) The remedial measures which will bear fruit in future should 
be the following : — 

(a) Establishment of numerous technical schools ithroughout the 
provi nee. 

(h) Establishment of model agricultural firms and training of agri-* 
culturists on scientific principles. 

(c) Extension of co-operative societies. 

(d) Vigorous training in domestic economy as a branch of primary 

education. 

(e) Inculcating the noble idea of the dignity of manual labour upon 

all classes of people. 

(/) Wide publication of noti^sH»f vacancy arising in any office of 
any post high or low under Government, 


Dated Calcutta, the 7th June 

From— M. N. Ghose, Esq., Secretary, Calcutta Technological 
College, 

To — The Secretary, Unemployment Committee, Bengal. 

In reply to your circular letter No. 375 U. C., dated the 4th inst., I beg 
to state as follows : — 

Of the causes of unemployment among the educated middle class 
Bengalis, early marriage seems to head the list. Short longivity of the 
parents or guardians is no less responsible for the pfhsent state of un- 
employment. Bengali youths are often married while still students, 
and before they come out of colleges and settle in life, death of their 
parents compels them to take to any job that comes before them. Thus 
they get no time to train themselves properly nor can they wait for 
better opportunities. 

The income of this class of people being very small, the boys are ill- 
fed and hence they fall easy prey to several diseases. This makes them 
averse to physical labour of any sort. 

The system of education provided for in the Calcutta University makes 
them fit for clerical or similar work only, some of the posts again are 
very limited in comparison with the number of so-called educated people. 

Of the professional education, law, medicine and civil engineering 
are taught to certain extent but the number of students adjnitted there 
being very small and the educational cost heavy, middle {dass people 
cannot generally get much advantage of same. 
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Immediate relief could be afforded to the unemployed Bengalis by 
faking them to agricultural and commercial pur-suits. Almost all the 
families in Bengal have got landed property. If the educated youths 
can combine tWfemselves and follow scientific method of agriculture they 
can soon better their position. 

Along with agricultural improvement, industrial and commercial 
developments are bound to come. For these, suitable institutions should 
be started at once. 

To prevent the state of unemployment in future, it is first of all neces- 
sary to make members of the community healthy. Health will bring in 
wealth and vice versa. 


Dated Dacca, the 4th June 1923. 

From — K. Mohameo Afzue, Esq., Member, Legislative Council, 
Bengal, 

To — The Seeretai-y, XInemployment Committee, Bengal. 

Opinion and answers to questions retarding unemployment. 

I. The principal causes of the present state of unemployment among 
the educated middle-class Bengalis are ; — 

(r) those inherent in the members of the classes ; — (1) There has 
been an old prejudice, though now dying out, against roUgh 
manual work, specially work demanding great physical exer- 
tion. (2) Their physical equiximent is poor, the standard as 
well as the cost of living has increased greatU in recent years 
but there has been no proportionate increase in their income. 
Necessary consequences are mental strain and worry, mal- 
nutrition, ravages of malaria, lowered vitality causing further 
restriction of employment. 

(ii) the existing system of education is mainly cultural and literary” 
and pre-disposes one to such pursuits. The supply is yearly 
exceeding the demand in employments clemaiiding cultural 
education. People other than middle classes are also taking 
occupations, hitherto the close preserve of the Jihadrolohs. 
The number swells every year. Technical and professional 
institutions have not been proportionately expanded to relieve 
the situation. Employment outside Bengal is sfcadily res- 
tricted, Assam for Assamese, Bihar for Biharies, etc., while 
Bengal remains the happy hunting ground for all provinces, 
(m) there is no lack of information but there is more lack of oppor- 
tunities. All existing avenues are being ransacked but 
‘‘ what to do with our boys ”? is an absorbing topic of the day. 
There has never been to tny knowledge any dearth of candi- 
dates in institutions and 'places offering facilities for such 
employment. *> A few only out of many who apply can be 
admitted. 

{iv) a reaction against the prevailing literary education is notice- 
able but the provision of technical and voc'ational education 
is expensive and cannot be undertaken by tbe people unaided. 
The financial condition of these communities also, will not 
permit in the majority of cases, to give expciisi\e ( nurses of 
training to their wards. Technical and Vocational Schools, 
should, as far as possible, be self-supporting. The pupils 
shguld be able to pay a part, if not the whole cost of education, 
by their labour. 

9 A 
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II. RemMiial mtiSureSa — It is a big task to give immediate relief 
to the vast number of the unemployed middle class. Indian^ 
isation of the services and of the Army. Financial and#, technical assis- 
tance to the starting of small home industries, provision of banking 
facilities, agricultural settlement, like that proposed by Captain Peta* 
val, etc., are some of the measures that may relieve the situation to some 
extent. Emigration to other suitable countries may also be fostered. 

(ii) and (in) More facilities for technical and vocational education 
should be provided at each stage. The curriculum of all schools should 
be so arranged as to give a vocational bias to all pupils, i-ome form of 
hand and eye training should be included even in the lowest stage. Some 
form of protection to nascent industries and the measures enumerated in 
the first paragraph, if steadily pursued, may prevent an aggravation of 
the j)resent state of unemployment. 


Dated Calcutta, the 8th June 1928. 

From — J. C. Ghosh, Esq., Principal and Honorary Secretary, 
School of Chemical Technology, 

To — The Secretary, ITnemployiiieiit Committee, Bengal. 

Causes of tKe 'present state of une/mplo'yment among the educated middle 
class Bengalis and Anglo-l'nMians with suggestions as to remedial 
measures to meet ttie present situation^ as also to prevent its aggra- 
vation or redurre?we in futvtre as far as possible. 

CauSOSt — (i) Those inherent in the members of the classes . — 
(a) A false sense of dignity which the members attach to office and 
administrative work requiring literary qualifications. 

(6) Disinclination of these members generally to accept manual 
work. 

(e) The idea that a literary education at a local University is the 
only road to progress and advancement in society. This idea is especial- 
ly encouraged amongst Bengali Hindus by the marriage dowry system. 

(d) The general physical deterioration of the people of Bengal 
(Anglo-Indians and Indians) owing to climatic influence, disease and 
poverty, all of which act and react on one another^ 

(ii) Those resulting from the existing system of training and educor 
tion open to the members of the clcj^ses, — (a) The unpractical character 
of the present literary cmalificatidns as provided by the existing schools 
and colleges without dilution with a course of manual and business 
instruction, the defects being pronounced by inducing a feeling of help- 
lessness in any domain other than literary. 

(h) A lack of conception as to the importance of a practical course 
of training and absence of provision therefor under the present 
system of education. 

(c) Excess of supply over demand in teaching, clerical, administra- 
tive and in other learned professions. 

(Hi) Those resulting from absence of information as any hut a 
few well-known fields of employment. — Vide (c) under (ii). 
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(iv) Those resulting from the financial state of the members of 
these Inability of parents in the majority of cases to pay 

for adequate literary, technical and technological education and to 
start their sonsiin business. 

(v) Those resulting from other causes. — {a) Lethargy. 

(h) Want of character. 

Romodial Maasiiras* — (i) {a) and (h) Official and social recognition 
of the dignity of labour in every possible way, namely — 

(1) by enfranchising the labouring classes ; 

(2) by allotting votes to them and by reducing the standard of 
the francdiise so as to take them as voters ; 

(i] ) by the opening of technical and agricultural institutes; 

(4) by the holding of industrial and agricultural exhibitions 

especially in village centres; and 

(5) by the encouragement of indigenous products by a larger 

purchase of them wherever available. 

(c) Social boycott of biglier literary education except in the case of 
wealthy people. 

(d) Co-operative movements. 

(n) (V/) Cotnpuisory (ombination of manual and business training 

with literary curriculum in the primary for agrii ultural and industrial 
workers, also in secondary and University education, thereby enabling 
the passed student to have the advantage of soAie* suitable form of 
manual or business training. 

(h) Establishment of technological institutes and their co-ordination 
with secondary and University education. ^ 

(c) Recognition generally of the principle that a son should ordinari- 
ly follow his father’s profession in the cavse td' Anglo-Indians and 
Muhammadans; re-affiimation of Barnasram dharma in the case of 
Hindus, the highest kind of education being open to all caste peoples 
(barbars, sweepers, tailors, posters, cultivators, etc.) in technological 
work; official disavowal of literar>^ training in highest and most desir- 
able type of education. 

(in) Vide remarks against (r) under (ii) Restriction of higher literary 
education by the levyfeig of a higher rate of fee, maintaining scholarships 
for poor and really deserving stuients and the encouragement of appren- 
ticeships for boys and girls from the age of 14 in communication with 
commercial, iudustrial and trading firifls. 

(ir) EncouragemenI of the principles of co-operation by the estal)- 
lishment of a network of (?o-operative soideties, resulting in the institu- 
tion of scholarships, factory and farm schools, educational colonies and 
business apprentices. 

(v) (a) E^jteblishment of free primary schools and compulsory 

education up to the age of 14 by legislation. 

(h) Extension of social service work, cinema shows of educational 
and moral value, play grounds, sports, clubs, associations, reading 
rooms and other amenities designed to provide elevating recreations. 

N.B. — Det^ls and further information may be added if evidence is taken. 
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No. 158, dated Bansberia, the 6th June 1923. 

From — Baku Bisiinu Charan Mitkheiuee, b.a., Chairman, Bans- 
beria Munhdpality, ♦ 

To — The Secretary, Unemployment Committee, Bengal. 

With reference to your No. 68 U.C., dated the 3rd May 1923, re un- 
employment among the educated middle-class Bengalis and Anglo- 
Indians, I have the honour to submit the following for your considera- 
tion. As I had no opportunities of studying suificiently the question 
of unemployment among the middle class Anglo-Indians I shall deal only 
with the causCvS of unemployment among the educated middle-class 
Bengalis and the remedies that I think necessary for the removal of 
the present evil. I shall follow the questions drawn up and forwarded 
with your letter. 

CauseSi — (t) Those inherent in the members of the classes. — ^I do 
not find any inherent defect in the educated middle-class Bengalis to 
which the present state of imemployment among them may be said to be 
due. 

(n) Those resulting from the existing system of training and 
education open to the members of the classes. — The existing system of 
education open to the middle-class Bengalis is defective, vocational edu- 
cation has almost no place in the present .cuiTiculum of studies. A boy 
thus nurttired only in abstract thoughts and theories and without any 
opportunity of gaining practical knowledge in the most useful things of 
life, can scarcely be expected to be a good and hard working member of 
society. As he enters the world with his chimerical ideas, he is con- 
fronted with the' rigid facts of life. He is disappointed and turns out 
to be a discontented youth. He loses faith in his own powers and is 
apt to find fault with others in order thereby to maintain his own 
position. 

{Hi) Those resulting from absence of information as to any but a 
fete 'well-known fields of emqdoymcnt. — An educated middle-class Bengali 
if he has no patron or mvrvbhi can not easily find an employment even 
as a clerk. The want of an information Bureau with branches in each 
district is keenly felt, for vacancies in offices or other places are now 
mostly filled up by the relatives of the employees and a more needy 
person has scaicely any chance of admission. The information Bureau 
ought also to supply all possible informations as to places where boys 
can train themselves in useful profession and industries. 

{iv) Those resulting from the^ financial state of the members of 
these communities . — An educated 'middle-class Bengali w'hen he leaves 
his school or college, has scarcely any money to start an independent 
business for himself. The family having spent much on his education, 
cannot in most cases advance him any further liioney. Education has 
become so costly that many of the families are ruined in their attempt 
to get their children educated and a financial collapse increases the 
number of unemployed in the family, which can not bear even the 
preliminary expenses for the final equipment for giving them a start 
in life. 

(r) Others. — Those resulting from the influx of persons of other 
provinces and places in Bengal. Calcutta is the seat of trade and (!om- 
merce and was once the Capital of India. Many capitalists from other 
provinces have therefore come and in many cases the Bengalis have 
been ousted from their fields of business. The trade and commerce of 
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Bengal are now mostly in the hands of persons coming from outside 
Bengal. These persons in many cases employ men of their own 
nationality. 

2. Romodial measures* — (i) There should he comviittees in impdr- 
iant centres , — These committees should have registers of all the un- 
employed. They should be in close touch with all the places of 
employment and try to provide each unemployed, the most needy being 
- given the. first help. Advance of money should be made to some of the 
unemployed which however should be recovered by monthly instalments 
as soon as they begin to earn. 

(ii) The prevention as far as pos.nhle of an aggravation of the 
present state. — (a) The attention of the educated middle-class Bengalis 
should be turned to trade and commerce. This w'ill prevent the over- 
crowding of offices and other places. An immediate change in the 
system of training and education has become imperative and the in- 
troduction of vocational education has become an 8i,b8olute necessity. 
This will help the production of articles necessary for ordinary use, and 
Bengal shall not have to depend on others for supply of such things. 

(b) The employment in offices and other places of persons of 
other provinces in such cases where economic conditions permit should 
be at least temporarily prohibited. Behar is now for Beharees, the 
United Provinces is for the people of that province but Bengal is for 
all. I am of opinion that so long as the present bar against Bengalis 
exists in other provinces, Bengal should have such a bar against persons 
of those provinces. This wdll to a great extent remove the tension and 
give employment to a great number if not to many. 

{Hi) 'The preventiini of a state o/ nnemployvioit of these classes in 
future , — Oilier avenues of employment such as the military and the 
naval service should be opened for the educated middle-class Bengalis, 
so that there may not be such a rush for clerkship. The minds of the 
educated middle-class Bengalis should be turned to trade and com- 
merce to agricultural pursuits and to the necessary industries of the 
land. 


No. 7612-G., dated Burdwan the 6th June 192*5. 

From — S. G. Hart, Esq., i.c.s., District Magistrate, Burdwan, 
To — The Secretary, Unemidoyment Committee, Bengal. 

With reference to your letter No. 185 U.C., dated. 4th May 1923, 
regarding the problem of unemployment among the educated middle- 
classes in Bengal (Anglo-Indian and Indian), I have the honour to state 
that copies of your questionnaire were sent to the chairmen of munici- 
palities, local boards and the district board as well as to the subdivision- 
al officers and deputy collector Babu Gunamoy Chatterji, Economic 
Intelligence Officer, but up to date replies from-^ 

(1) Chairman, Sadar Local Board. 

(2) Cl^irman, Kalna Local Board (who is also Sub-Divisional Offi- 

cer, Xalna). 
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(3) Chairman, Eaiiiganj Municipality. 

(4) Babu Gunamoy Chatterji. 

have been received. Their replies may be summarised a!| follows ; — 

I. Principai causes of unemptoyment: — 

(i) (ff) Inherent dislike for any form of manual lalK.)ur. 

(d) Want of unity to start business jointly. 

(c) Home sickness. 

(d) Guardians not caring to study the aptitude of their sons. 

(e) Too much liking* for entering some sort of service rather than 

trying to get into an independent profession. My corres- 
pondents think that this is mostly due to the poor economic 
condition of the middle-classes. 

(u) Those due to existing educational system. 

(а) The existing educational system gives no training to the eye 

and hand and leaves the boy no option, but to be a “ service 
seeker’^ pure and simple. 

(б) Overburdening of young brains with books and thoughts of 

little or no utility in their future occupations. Some corres- 
pondents also think that the present educational sj’stein ruins 
the health of the boys. 

(lit) It is true to a certain extent that absence t)f information with 
regard to different fields of employment is responsible for the guardi- 
ans sending up their w^^ards for education only on old chalked-out lines. 

(iv) The general poverty of the middle-classes slaiuls in the way of 
their putting into the hands of their children sufficient capital for start- 
ing small businesses of their owm, or giving them such education and 
training as to enable them to earn a livelihood. 

A financial crisis always depresses this class and constant depression 
makes even energetic souls lifeless and useless. 

(r) Want of facilities for practical, industrial, technical and agri- 
cultural education with prospects of future employment. 

II. Remedial measures. — (a) The compulsory retirement of Govern- 
menr' servants of all servic es at the age of 55 and filling up their places 
by the unemployed, preferably by members of aboliished officer, will meet 
the situation to' certain extent. Cliainbers of Commerce and local bodies; 
may also be persuaded to follow the same course. 

(o) Well-to-do people could help to provide employment by start- 
ing new businesses and new industides. 

(c) In Bengal every department should be reserved for Bengalis. 

(d) Technical education should be given to suitable candidates in 
technical colleges established in places affording opportunities for 
practical demonstration. To the graduates of such colleges, banking 
credit facilities (for which the necessary means may be devised by 
financial specialists) should be extended and a Government guarani ee 
given to bank% which provide such facilities. 

(e) Govtumment farms and businesses already in existence should be 
thrown open to members of the department serving in the department 
on the basis of a commission on profits. As for example, Burdwan Agri- 
cultural Farm may be leased to a specialist in agriculture on a certain 
commission on its profits, and after the first year of his lease he may 
be given no remuneration beyond the said commission. After a yea'r 
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* or two a new farm may be started and leased out to a second man to 
enable bim to run tbe name on business lines. A scheme must be so 
'devised that the capital laid out shall bo recovered in the course of a 
few years. • 

Similar experiments may be made with tanneries, weaving factories, 
dyeing factories and so on. 

(/) The establishment of commercial, industrial and technical 
institutions where boys may be required to work for a few hours and 
earn something and also receive general education and instructions in 
special subjects. 

{g) The creation of Indian industries with purely Indian capital with 
suitable openings for (pialified employees. As an encouragement 
Government should subsidise or guarantee profit of such industries. 

(h) The promotion of co-operative credit for the supply of small 
capital on suitable terms. 

(t) ITitherto untapped fields, such as .shipping, mercantile marine, 
the Army and Ihe Navy may be thrown open to hhadralnh Bengalis. 

(;) A thorough revision of the present educuitional system. The* 
number of subjects taught in a school should be reduced and only those 
should be taken up whicdi will be of future service, leaving plenty of time- 
for technic'al and vocational training, provision for which should bo 
attached to every school. Manual labour in school should be conipulsoi*y^ 

(k) The cost of education should be reduced. 

2. In my opinion the main cause of middle class unemployment 
is the dislike of the average youth of the hhariralok class to start work 
in a humble position. His dislike to discipline pT'events him from 
acquiring habits of the thoroughness and accuracy. The schools are 
much to blame for their neglect to enforce strict discipline. 

The average bh(ulraloh youth also is averse to any form of manual 
labour. The result is that he cannot become either a good artificer or 
a capable foreman artificer. 

He is entirely lacking in fellow feeling with the oidinary labouring^ 
class and eonsequently he cannot efficiently command labour. 

For these reasons his economic value is very small. 

Another reason that prevents the success of most of the entei*prises 
conducted under Indian management is that the public know from 
bitter experience that the managers’ honesty is as little reliable as fheir 
efficiency. Until they can learn habits of strict honesty Indians will 
never obtain the confidence of their fellow countr>"men and eonsequently 
will not be able to obtain the capital necessary for successful enterprise.. 


Dated Barisal, the 7th June 192d. 

From — The Secretary, Barisal Bar Association, 

To — The Secretary, Unemployment Committee, Be^al. 

Causes of unemployment. — Inhrreut . — As manual labour was very 
poorly paid, and as the society in general used to look down upon such 
labour there has grown up a deep-rooted dislike for works requiring manu- 
al labour, resulting in complete estrangement between the educated 
middle-clasJLand the agriculture and ordinary industries in the country 
such as smitny, carpentry, etc. 
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(2) As Benfcul came under British rule at an earlier date than other 
provinces, more of its people were recruited to help the Kng^Iieh niiers 
m the administration of the country. Tius a small knowledge in 
English would secure a very lucrative and at the same tftne honourable 
post under the Government. Gradually Government services began to 
he looked upon as the only means of livelihood. Now the number of 
educated people has grown up by leaps and bounds whereas Government 
services have remained almost stationary and the Bengalis are being 
pushed off every day from other provinces as people tJiere became 
gradually educated in English. 

(<3) The angle of vision of the whole peojde being thus diverted to- 
wards services only, there has grown up an utter lack of initiative and 
•enterprise in other direction. 

//. Educational . — Want of provision for vocational training in our 
present educational system, has also contributed its quota towards the 
same end, namely, Government services being looked upon as the only 
honourable means of livelihood. 

III. Want of Icnowledge . — Our defective knowledge as regards 
various fields of human activity has contributed not a little towards our 
present state of unemployment. 

IV . Financial want. — ^I^roverhial poverty of the middle-classcvs of 
Bengal stands in the way of their floating business on commercial scale 
•or taking to small private industries. 

(2) The very small savings of the middle-classes of Bengal are 
generally laid out in acquiring lands which yield a better profit as the 
province is i>ermanently settled. 

V. Other causes . — As the province is under foreign rule foreign 
capitalists exploit the country industrially and commercially and it is 
apprehended that owing to the obvious clashing interest there is a 
lamentable want of institutions for supplying the public with adequate 
information as to the existing industrial concerns where employiiient 
is available and also of institutions for training the youths of the country 
for employment in these concerns. 

(2) Almost all the higher appointments in all the various Govern- 
ment departments and quasi Government concerns such as Railways, 
•etc., are practically shut up against the! children of the soil and reserved 
for the country men of the Rulers. 

(3) The rise in pnce of labour owing to high prices of necessaries 
of life has contributed to the unemployment of educated middle-class 
such as clerks, teachers, etc, 

—Throwing open the services in the army and navy to the 
•children of the soil. 

2. Complete Tndianisation of the other Government and quasi 
Oovernment services of the country. Encouragement of existing 
Indian industrial concerns. 

3. Inauguration of state-aided industries and banks in the (;ountry. 

4. Instructions about the dignity of labour should be given along 
with general education in our schools and colleges. 

5. Emigration on equal terms to the colonies of the Empire. 

6. Establishment of technological institutions in every impK)rtant 
town or centres by the state and also by private efforts as far as possible. 
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7. Establifthment of more scientific agricultural institutes in tlie 
country. 

8. Estabtsiuiout of some sort of information bureau for supplying 
the public with adequate information as to existing manufactories and 
industrial concerns where employment is available. 

9. Prevention of foreign exploitation by establishing proteciive 
tariff. 

We have got no knowledge about the habits and manners and 
accomplishments of our Anglo-Indian brethren, so we are not in a posi- 
tion to say anything about them. 


!No. 137, dated Kushtea, the 7th (8th) June 192fh 

From — Babu Taraimda Majumdau, Chairman of the Kushtea 
Municipality, 

To — The Secretary, Unemployment Committee, Bengal. 

In compliance with your No. 109 U. C., dated the Ord ^fay 1923, 
I have the honour to make the following answers to the questions regard- 
ing the present state of unemployment which is staring the educated 
middle-classes in the face: — 

1. (i) The present state of unemployment among the educated mid- 

dle-class is nowhere brought to such a crux as in Bengal ; and the causes 
should be largely sought for in the peculiar characteristic traits of the 
population. The Bengalis are marked by a peculiar lack of initiative 
in the practical field and thousands of the educated middle-classes are 
here daily pursuing the stereotyped tracts in choosing a profession, rir., 
that of a lawyer, a physician and a clerk. Industrial enterprise is 
farthest from their nature and the number of those who have lunched 
on newer ventures can be (counted on the fingers. Their iahereiit lov^e of 
ease, their peculiar fascination for home-comforts, tlieir itihoru disincli- 
nation for any kind of hardships, not uiimixed wuth a touch of senti- 
mentality in their nature, have a share in bringing out their character. 
Next, comes the social stratification, an inevitiible resultant of the caste 
system which though slackened to a great extent on account of rapid 
s]>read of Western education, is not removed to its last vestige. With 
regard to tiiese points the Anglo-Indians are placed in a more favourable 
position than Bengalis; and in my opinion the former are spared to a 
great extent, the extreme stringency with which the problem is marked 
in the case of the latter. 

(w) Next the existing system of training and education open to the 
members of these classes, is not without a share in bringing about the 
present situation. There is no denying the fact that the early training 
shapes to a great extent the ultimate character, and the present case 
will serve as a good illustration. It would not be too much to say that 
in the Indian system of education, the useful is subordinated to the orna- 
mental. The useful or practical aspect of training is completely ignored 
and stress is laid on the ornamental or theoretical aspect. If education 
is meant to prepare and fit its pupils for the duties of life o.nd to build 
characters capable of sustaining through the struggle for existence, then 
the presenfp system is surely to blame in as much as very little importance 
is attached to the technical side of training. To be up to higher things, 
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a man must live i^rst, and what is the good of saturating him with 
higher theories if he is not taught how to earn livelihood. Primary and 
Secondary schools, accessible to the majority, should be equipped more- 
with the object of imparting technical training, viz., scientiiic agricub 
ture^ carpentry, mining, forestiy and the other polytechnic occupations^ 
and limit its theories as much as is consistent with sense. 

(m) Lack of information as to the possible fields of employment is 
also a peculiar trait in this country. Employment bureaux are, in this 
country, conspicuous by their absence. These bureaux serve the impor- 
tant function of bringing about an equable distribution of skill and 
labour to deserving men. The want of these intermediaries should be 
greatly removed. When one is out in search of an appointment he is 
obliged to take up the first that presents itself be it however below one's 
merit and abilities. In this w^ay a great waste is brought about in the 
domain of national efficiency. 

iiv) The financial status of the middle-classes is not agreeable to the 
present system of training. The members after they have completed 
their course, which has prepared them only for higher fields of activity 
often times find themselves rather beyond their depth in the matter of 
future provision. Often the untimely death of their guardians places 
them in the peculiar uncovetable position of going out for earning with- 
out a previous training for it. Neither does the financial position of 
their families allow of their acceptii|g an apprenticeship tor unt higher 
services. Industrial or business ventures also wrmld reciuire funds ami 
a previous training, hence they are reduced to the extreme iie(;essity ot 
taking to any joh that offers and thus higher education for them, far 
from improving, only aggravates the situation. They find, themselves 
in such helpless condition as to think that they would have done infinitely 
better, if they had taken to vsome mechanical or practical line from the 
very beginning. Thus this injudicious craze for high education, when 
their funds cannot afford to bear, should he discouraged. As a remedy, 
more practical and less expensive training should be more generaliy 
resorted to^ 

{v) There are also other contingent factors, such as want of physical 
vigour, lack of extensive fields for employment. 

2- (i) The scheme of Indianisaiion of the army and navy, and other 

higher fields, would greatly mitigate the present rigour of the situation. 
()ther elementary measures of the Government, too numerous to describe, 
would open up new fields, to the infinite relief of the unemployed. 

As agriculture is over-crowded greater facilities for industries would 
make room for many. To that end, the Government can adopt some mea- 
sure to check the exports, thus opening up a vast prospective field for 
the development of indigenous industries. 

(n) The gradual adaptation of the system of education to the indus- 
trial and Icchnical needs of the country would greatly prevent aggrava- 
tion in future. The installation of Indian national marine would also 
largely contribute to that end. 

(Hi) To prevent it altogether, spread of primary education with a 
technical bias would help greatly. Those classes should be trained to 
greater judgment, self help and the habit of making provision for the 
future. A livelier participation in co-operative activities and limited 
concerns would open up undreamt of possibilities for the np,tion as a 
whole. 
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No. 951-J., dated Bogra, the 7th June 1923. 

From — R ai S. C. Sen Baha 5)17R, Magistrate of Bogra, 

To — Tte Secretary, Unemployment Committee, Bengal. 

With reference to your letter No. 207 U. C., dated the 4th May 1923, 
regarding the causes of the present state of unemployment among the 
educated middle-class Bengalis and Anglo-Indians in Bengal, T have the 
honour U) furnish herewith my opinion on the questions relating to the 
above subject which is attached to the letter under reply, as well as the 
measures suggested for remedy. 

2. TI|6 principal causes of the present state of unemployment among 
the educated middle classes are — 

(i) (a) Deep-rooted prejudice and aversion to all kinds of manual 

labour. 

(h) Lethargy and want of enterprise. 

(c) Lack of mutual sympathy and trust and consequent reluctance 
of the ri(^h to invest money in commercial and industrial 
enterprises. 

id) Lack of business training and business instincts. 

(ii) Defect in the existing system of training and education. It is 

almost exclusively literary in character and hardly befits a 
young man to earn an honest living. 

(Hi) Want of information as to any but a few well known fields of 
employment. 

(iv) General poverty among the members of these classes which 

compels them to seek for immediate employment almost on 
any terms. 

(v) (a) Gradual alienation of land and neglect of agriculture, 

cattle-farming, industries and hereditary crafts. 

(b) Adoption of modern artificial standards of living and enormous 

rise in the cost of living. 

(c) Social and religious obligations which one has to perform at 

expenses beyond one’s present means. 

3. Reimdial maasuras. — (i) I have no suggestion to ofier for imme- 
diate relief except that a number of such young men of good physique 
and characiter may be enlisted for employment in the regular army. 

(ii) and (Hi) (a) Establishment of at least one more medical college 
and one more engineering college preferably at Dacca and of at least 
one well equipped medical school in each division of the province where 
there is none at present. It is notorious that a very large number of 
qualified candidates have to be refused admission every year in the exist- 
ing medical and engineering institutions for want of seats. 

(b) Establishment of a well-equipped technological institute in 
Calcutta and the opening of more industrial schools at least one in each 
district. At these industrial schools a limited amount of instructions in 
the useful arts and sciences may he combined with practical training in 
carpentry, smithy, weaving, mat-making, etc. 

(c) Banking facilities and loans on easy terms to young men of charac- 
ter and intelligence with business training and aptitude who may be 
willing to start business on their own account. 
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(d) Encouragement of agriculture, cattle and dairy farming by 
leasing out khas mehal lands where available to suitable young men and 
advancing loans to them on easy terms. Suitable blocks of land not 
properly utilised at present may also be acquired by Government for this 
purpose and leased out to intelligent and honest young men on easy terms. 
The Land Acquisition Act may be amended if necessary to legalise acqui- 
sition for such a purpose. 

(e) Greater facilities for training at the railway workshops and busi- 
ness firms in Calcutta and other big commercial and industiial centres. 


D. 0. No. mo T. G., dated Chinsura, the 8th June 192^1. 

From — J. G. Dunlop, Esq., i.c.s., District Magistrate, Hooghly, 
To — The Secretary, Unemployment Committee, Bengal. 

I am in receipt of your No. 189 U. C., dated the 4th May 1923, relat- 
ing to unemployment among educated classes and asking for my opinion. 
It is however impossible to reply within the period cited. The question 
is not one which I have had occasion to study and there is no time to 
collect view's of those who have. But as far as Eurasians are concerned 
there is no difficulty in this district and thus portion of the enquiry may 
be omitted at once. So far as Bengali Bhadralohs are concenied I have 
jio reason to suppose that unemployment is more rife than before, the 
number of applications I receive is just the same and the applicants them- 
selves appear to possess similar qualification. It w'ould seem that the 
unemployed Bhadraloks do not stay here but go to Calcutta and swell 
the number of the unemployed there; in this district the chief industry 
(apart from agriculture), t.e., jute mills, does not absorb more than a 
comparatively small number of clerks and other openings are rare. The 
chief cause of unemployment at present appeals to be the slump in busi- 
ness which I understand has necessitated the discharge of a large number 
of employees; but this is a temporary cause and when trade revives the 
number of unemployed should lessen very considerably. I am informed 
now-a-days Bengali clerks are less well trained for posts and that other 
races such as Madrasis, etc., who are better educated are shouldering 
them out and this is due to inferior education, but I can offer no opinion 
on this point. 

As regards remedial measures the only suggestion I can offer is the 
adoption of what is termed vocational training but this deals with the 
future rather than with the present. 


No. 1819 J., dated Rajshahi, the 8th June 1923. 

From — R. N. Reid, Esq., i.c.s.. District Magistrate, TCujshahi, 

To — The Secretary, Unemployment Committee, Bengal. 

With reference to your letter No. 203 U. C., dated the 4th May 1923, 
on the subject of unemployment among the educated middle-classes in 
Bengal as well as the Anglo-Indian middle-dasses, I regret io say that 
I have had no reply from the local Associations to whom I sent copies of 
your letter and questions. My own views are as follows : — 

1. The principal causes of unemployment among ’educated middle- 
class Bengalis seem to be (a) the traditional aversion to any but clerical 
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work and the like, and (b) the system of education which has aimed 
hitherto mainly at a purely literary education. 1 do not think the 
absence of information as to fields of employment is a very important 
factor. If (a) ♦and (h) were got over, men with really useful qualifica^ 
tions would find out markets for their wares soon enough. Want of 
capital is no doubt a difficulty, but that is a thing for the individual to 
remedy. 

2. I do not see any possibility of the immediate relief of the difficulty 
.and I think attention should be dev<»ted to its prevention in the future 
by changing the system of education to one based on more common sense 
lines. 


No. 11185/08884, dated Calcutta, the 8th June 1923. 

From — The Agent and Chief Engineer, Calcutta Electric Supply 
Corporation, Ld., 6, Old Post Office Street, Calcutta, 

To — The Secretary, Unemployment Commiitee, liciigal. 

The present state of unemployment among the educated middle-clasa 
Bengalis and Anglo-Indians is the direct result of the fact that the num-^ 
ber of employment-seekers has of late considerably outgrown the actual 
demand for them. This state of affairs at first appears to be a general 
one. But on a closer study of things it will be found that this abnoriuaT 
rush of people ready to offer their services is marked only la a limited 
number of occupations in the congested cities. Outvside these templing 
cities vast fields of action capable of affording better and far more Im ia- 
tive situations are lying hopelessly deserted. Causes of this apparently 
anomalous state of things may be grouped under the following heads : — 
(i) Those inherent in the members of the classes , — 

(а) Physical unfitness for certain kinds of work which lequire hard 

manual labour. Bad hygienic conditions, improper and in- 
sufficient food and clothing, etc., are responsible for this. 

(б) Social and religious restrictions standing in the way of ceitain 

classes accepting certain kinds of jobs. 

(c) Malaria, kala-azar and epidemics of cholera and other infectious 

di8ease.s, scarcity of water during summer and unexpected 
floods during rains and similar other dreads of present coun- 
try-life driving thousands of people from their peaceful coun- 
try homes to the noisy, smoky and congested dens of the metro- 
polis to swell the number of its half-starved fashionable 
citizens. 

(d) Love of sedentary occupation and charm of various pleasure 

resorts of the town helping the foregoing causes. 

(u) Those resulting from the existing system of training and educa- 
tion open to the members of the classes , — 

(a) Want of technical education in the present system under which 

we get men who can talk loud from the pulpit and write 
volumes at the desk but no men to spin yarn for their own 
clothing, make household articles for their daily use or pre- 
pare toys for soothing their owui childmi. 

(b) Want of compulsory physical training which tends to produce 

intellectpal giants in pigmy frames helping cause i«) under 

h^ad (t). 
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(c) Mass education. It sounds good and is no doubt absolutely 
necessary for building a nation. But its methods as followed 
in this country are rather destructive than constiuctive. 
Every man and woman should be educated sV) that Ihey can 
be useful to the community to which they belong. But this 
does not mean that a carpenter should be taught political 
economy and a lady should work out difficult mathematical 
problems. This sort of education creates a feeling of equa- 
lity akin to Bolshevism and induces a general clumour for 
ascendency resulting in disappointment, discontent and 
chaotic confusion. 

(til) Those resultin.g from absence of information as to any hut a few 
welUhnown fields of employment. — ^Although generally overlooked causes 
under this head are very important and they are more of an inherent 
nature discussed in the first group. 

(a) Want of energy and enterprising spirit to seek for the required 
information which seldolh comes sj)ontaneously. .People of 
Bengal will not move out of the stereotyped lines of earning 
their bread to see if there is any other means of earning a 
decent and honest livelihood. 

{h) Selfishness — If any one happens h) find out a new line of busi- 
ness he will keep the information to himself and use it for 
his own purpose. 

{c) Want of encouragement — ^Young Bengal is trying to open out 
new channels of business on improved scieiitific T.iethods but 
they are not succeeding for want of encouragement from those 
who are expected to be most interested. 

(iv) Those resulting from the financial state of the members of these 
communities . — 

(a) Poverty of the majority. — This may very well be called the 
keynote of the whole problem. No business can be started 
without money. Hence the Bengalis are giving up their 
ancestral professions and are laying their very lives at the 
, altars of ^^se^vice^’ which requires no capital to start with. 

{b) Misuse of money by those who possess it. — Rich men of 
Bengal hoard money and get themsevles fat with the 
interest it brings. They never care to think how that 
interest comes. Persons with whom their money is deposit- 
ed make proper use of the money and earn 100 times 
more than what they pay in the shape of interest. 

(c) Inability to raise funds for business purposes on account of 
lack of mutual confidence and co-operation. 

(v) Other causes. — Influx and permanent settlement in Bengal of 
persons from other provinces and countries. Trades and various fields 
of appointment have been practically monopolized by them. 

2. Remedial measures for — 

(^) The immediate relief of the unew/ployed of the classes under 
consideration . — 

(a) Closing the doors of the existing fields of employ- 
ment. Without this measure whmh may seem to 
be a drastic one people will not turnjback for re- 
lief in other directions. 
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(b) Opening of a fair number of '‘Unemployment Re- 

lief” centre^^ at suitable places all over the pro- 
vince. Acquisition of lands for agriculture, ini- 
provement of fisheries, breeding and preservation 
of catlle, production of raw materials and utiliza- 
tion of refuse and other waste products for manu- 
facturing useful articles and establishment of 
factories for such purposes should be done at those 
centres. 

(c) These centres should be started and controlled by 

special Corporate bodies to be organized for the 
piii^iose with ]>owers to raise funds and make regu- 
lations wiih the approval of the Government. For 
the present these institutions should be financed 
by the Government and intending candidates 
should be en<*ouraged by free training, probation 
allowances, guaranteed posts, etc. 

(d) Publication of specual periodicals dealing with all 

sorts of information regarding the aforesaid subjects-. 

(ii) The j^reveniion as far as possible of an agf/ravation of the 
present state — 

(a) Recurrent grants from Government, district boards 
and municipalities as in the case of schools and 
hospitals for the maintenance of the new institu- 
tions so long as they do not become self-supporting. 

{h) Improvement of village sanitation and introduction 
of compulsory physical exercises and systematic 
moral training in the academical and technical 
institutions. This will create a healthy body and 
mind, a sense of moral responsibility to one’s own 
country and an aj)preciation (d the good results of 
mutual help and cimfidenct'. 

(c) Change in the modern system of mass education — 
Subjects and modes of education should vary ac- 
cording to the standards ot intelligence and capa- 
bilities of individuals and requirements of the 
Community. Let the mass which is not endowed 
with the rare gifts of master minds be given a pre- 
liminaly general education for enabling them to 
read and write and then give them an up-to-date 
practical training in technical vsubjects. 

-(m) Prevention of a state of nnemployment of these classes in 
futvre — 

(a) Revival of the time honoured caste system of the 
Hindus allotting certain functions and professions 
to certain classes of the community > will in futiu’e 
prevent the recurrence hf congestion caused bv a 
hetejogeneous mass struggling hard for the allur- 
ing seats under electric fans with tram facilities. 

(h) Legislation to prohibit permanent settlement in 
Bengal of men coming from other province's and 
countries. 


10 
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No. 2590 L. R., dated Barisal, the 7th June^l92t3. 

From — tl. Dk, Esq., i.c.s., Additional Collector of Bak££%anj\ 
To — The Commissioner, Dacca Division. t 

With reference to your Memo. No. 2076-79 J., dated Dacca, the 
14th May 1923, forwarding letter No. 214 U. C., dated the 4th May 
1923, from the Secretary, Fnemployment Committee, Bengal, I have 
the honour to sfata as follows : — 

1. Copies of the letter were cirenlated to the Senior Government 
Pleader, the Secretaries of the Pleaders’ and Muktears’ Bar, the 
Peoples’ Association, Secretary of Anjuman Hemayeti Islam, Heads 
of the Oxford and Baptist Missions with request for expression of their 
opinion on the subject. Some of these bodies have sent me no replies 
at all. The opinions in original of the others are sent herewith for 
your perusal. 

2. The principal causes of unemployment among the educated 

middle-class Bengalis and Anglo-Indians and the remedial measures 
should best be dealt with separately as in my opinion the operating 
causes of unemployment and the ^remedies between these two classes 
are quite different and even in some cases conflicting with each other. 
I shall deal with causes of unemployment among the educated 
Bhadralok middle-class seriatim as in the letter of the Unemploynieni 
Committee. ^ 

Inherent eausesb — (0 Now-a-days it cannot be strictly said that the 
profession of the various classes are exclusive of each other, c. i/., a 
Kshatrya, in olden days, would hardly be expected to take up any but 
his class profession of a warrior but now-a-days it does not hold good 
to any great extent. In this sense, 1 do not think unemployment can be 
ascribed to any thing inherent in the member of the classes in the sense 
that the profession of various classes are exclusive of each other. How- 
ever, it is. true that there is an inherent dislike among the educated 
middle-class Bengalis of all religions and sects to adopt any profession 
or occupation involving manual labour. The dislike probably dates 
back from the times when manual labour in India was done most by 
the people in the lowest strata of society and is being perpetuated as 
people generally do not really realise the dignity of labour. 

{ii) The present educational system is also to a great extent respon- 
sible for the present state of unemployment. The Universities ai'e now 
turning out graduates and under-gradui^s by thousands, l^hese 
people have hardly any vocational training.’ Their knowledge is con- 
fined mainly to their books and the present system therefore hardly fits 
them for anything but mere clerkship. The supply in this respect is 
greatly in ex(‘ess of the demand and considerable unemployment is the 
inevitable result. 

{Hi) I do not think absence of information is responsible to any 
great extent for this unemployment. The local supply is so greatly in 
excess of the local demand that immediately vacancies occur, iiinutiier- 
able petitions pour in. However I think in formation •bureaus may be 
useful where registers showing the vacancies in various fields of em- 
ployment and names of suitable candidates may be maintained and 
selection may be made from that list. 

(iv) Bad financial state of the members of the communities operate 
against the adoption (»f any business by members ofHhe c(gn muni ties. 
The incomes of the Bhadralok classes are strictly limited with the 
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resuU that the educated Bhadralole Bengali finds it extremely difficult 
for want of financial assistance to chalk out a business career for him- 
self. • 

(v) I think the present financial state of the world has also to do a 
lot with the question of unemployment. With dull trade and business 
prafitically at a staud-still industrialists and business men every where 
are thinking of retrenchment in all directions with tlie result that a 
large nural>er of .persons already in service are being thrown out of 
employment. ^ 

Ramoclial fll0astires> — (i) It is very difficult to suggest any immediate 
relief for the unemployed. Several of the public bodies and gentlemen 
consulted here are of opinion that Government lands in plots of about 
15 acres should be leased out to them at a nominal salami — I wonder 
how far a sufficient number of educated young men would come forward 
to take up agriculture, for pursuit of agriculture is not here held in 
high esteem by many educated liengalis. However, if any come for- 
ward Government lands might be given to them at a nominal salami, 

(ii) Our educational system ought to be transformed. Boys should 
liave some vocational training so that when they leave their schools and 
colleges they may chalk out a business career for themselves. 

{Hi) More technical schools ought to be established. I find that 
some of the pupils of Bari sal Tecffinical School are drawing pay of 
Ks. 80 and upwards and if our young men would know of the opportu- 
nities thus aftorded there, I am sure a large number would take such 
training. 

(iv) Various Railways and other companies should admit Indians 
freely. 

(r) Mercantile and business films should he induced to take in more 
Indian apprentices. 

{vi) Industrial organisations such as starting of mills or supph" of 
electric current which is both beneficial to the people and gives not 
only employment to some but educates many in taking up business for 
themselves^ should he started locally and people given practical train- 
ing in them. 

{vii) As regards the Anglo-Indians the problem seems to be even 
more difficult for I find relief to the middle-class Beng;dis may tell 
adversely on the Anglo-Indians, c. g,, Anglo-Indians are now largely 
employed by Railway and Steamer companies, etc. If the Indians are 
freely admitted into these services I am inclined to think that they 
will leplace a large number of Anglo-Indians who would thus be 
throwui out of employment. 

However, I liave not studied the problem of Anglo-Indians and I 
therefore refrain from making any further suggestions on this aspect 
of the case. 


No. 3810 M., dated Dacca, the 8th (11th) June 19‘23. 

From — J. G. Drummond, Esq., i.c.s,, District Magistrate, 
Dacca, 

To — The Secretary, Unemployment Committee, Bengal. 

'With reference* to your No. 19G U.O., of the 4th May 1923, 1 have 
the honour To state that I have never ditinitely studied the question of 
unemployment among the educated middle-classes in Bengal and among 

10a 
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Anglo-Indians but my opinion is given below for wbat it is worth. 
The following replies to the %"arious questions apply primarily to Ben- 
galis only; — , 

I. Causes Ulieiliployi1iei1t> — (/) Bengali gentlemen whom I have 

consulted agree that the causes of unemployment are, to sonte exieiit, 
inherent in the iniddle-olasses themselves. The members of these 
chisses are handicapped in the quest for employment by their (mn 
failings which are the result of heredity and environment for which the 
individuals themselves (*an hardly be blamed. These failings are lack 
of initiative, partiality for sedentary and especially clerical labour and 
a distaste for manual toil. I recently came across a striking iiistam*e 
of the fondness shown by many membeis of this class for work which 
involves sitting in a chair and wielding a pen when a well paid 
mechanic employed under the local Electrics Supply Company pestered 
me for a job as a vernacular copyist. The Non-co-operation movement 
and the Charka campaign have undoubtedly done some good in over- 
coming the dislike for manual labour and the idea has (*ertainly got 
abroad that clerical w^ork is by no means the ideal occupation for a 

young man. While visiting a High English School lately, I asked 

each of the boys in the top class what he wished to he and almost all 
of them answered an engineer ”. The trouble is that when the 
time comes actually to seek a livelihood, opportunities are lacking and 
the candidate is apt to take the line of least resistance and seek to 
enter one of the already overcrow’ded professions. 

(it) There is no doubt that incompetent teachers are partly to blame. 
There might w^ith advantage be more technical training but the chief 

defec't in the present educational system would be cured if boys could 

be taught to think for themselves. 

(Hi) Absence of information is only a minor cause. Employment 
Bureaux might be opened as new fields of employment present them- 
selves but it would be premature to do so at present. 

(iv) Lack of means is certainly a handicap. Parents cannot afford 
to give their sons specialised training and they lack capital to set them 
up in business. It is for the richer members of the community to 
invest their money in industrial enterprises and so w'iden the field of 
employment for their poorer brethren but the present state of things is a 
vicious circle. Capitalists w’^ill not risk their money in the hands of 
inexperienced men and for lack of capital the latter have no opportunity 
to gain experience. 

II. Remedies. — (?) I can think of no immediate remedy. 

(ii) and (Hi) Possibly certain measures could be taken to remedy 
unemployment in future. For the sake of the country the employment 
must of course be directly or indirectly productive. I make the follow- 
ing suggestions : — 

(a) The co-operative movement should be encouraged as far as 
possible. Wealthy men in the mufassal have at present 
little incentive to invest their money in productive concerns 
be(‘ause they (*an always obtain a high rate of interest by 
lending it out. With the spread of * co-operation it is 
possible that some capital may be released ior more pro- 
ductive use. 
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(b) Raw materials at present sent abroad might be worked up iu 

the country itself by means of a net-work of small factories. 
There oug^lit tn be scope for a good many more rice mills, 
oil tnills, fruit-canning and fish-curing establishments, etc., 
etc. These would provide employment /or members of the 
middle-class as managers., foreman," clerks tind mechanics. 
These concerns would require capital and it is for wealtliy 
men or companies formed of the less wealthy to take them- 
selves. Government might, however, assist by acquiring 
lands when required at the cost of the promoters of these 
industries. 

(c) Middle-class youths should put their pride in their pocket and 

should not hesitate to qualify themselves as skilled 
mechanics, motor-drivers and the like. 

2. To a certain extent the above refiiarks apply to Anglo-Indians 
also. My impression is that as a class they are less stay-at-home and 
more versatile than middle-class Bengalis, but they expect higher pay 
and are not always sufficiently qualified to earn it. I am afraid I 
cannot think of any new field of employment for them. 


Dated Calcutta, the llth June 1923. 

Fiom — The Secietaiy, Indian Association, Calcutta, 

To — The Secretary, Unemployment Committee, Bengal. 

I am diiected by the Executive Committee of the Indian Associa- 
tion to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. 22 U.C., dated the jSrd 
May I92f3, and in reply to submit the f()llo\\dng observations on the 
c|uestions framed by the Unemployment Committee: — 

1. Tn the opinicu) of my (\)mmittee the principal cause of 

unemployiiHUit at the present moment is the dullness of trade and 

the closing down or curtailment of firms and companies, and also the 
impossibility of starting new ventures. Even capable men aie finding 
no apiX)intmentK because there is no enqdoyment available. There 
are now more qualified men waiting for suitable berths than there is 
demand. Gtlier causes are — 

(?) The weak physH'al "condition of the Bengali people owing to 
chronic poverty and diseases. 

(ii) The want of a* s]nrit of entei prise due to defective training at 
home and in the schools and colleges. The existing system 
fosters only an academic education and there is little or no 

o}^>ening for technical or vocational education or training in 

practical work which can lead uj) to many avenues for 
lucrat i ve employment . 

{Hi) There is an absence of information in almost all fields of 
employment s]>ecially as regards cottage and small indus- 
tries nor are there any organisations (qualified to supply all 
information in that behalf. 

(iv) The chronic poverty of the people and the want of a spirit of 

co-ope|ation among them. 

(v) ThS decline in and absence of improvement of agriculture. 
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2. The remedial measures in the opinion of Committee are — 

(i) IndianisinK the services and the Army and the creation of a 

mercantile marfne and similar employment. 

(ii) and (iii) Jmmddiate ag^ricultural and industrial development 

on\ a ^lar^ scale iaa which the Govei'nmeivt should take a 
very active and leading? part. Villaffes should be made 
healthieiC students i]i schools and colle^fus should learn 
sanitation, apriculiure and hwidicrafts. Money should be 
found for this by curtailing 4he tog^-h^vy administration. 


No. 9856/ lOM., dated Chittagong, the 11th June 1923. 

From — The Inspector of Schools, Chittagong Division, 

To — The Secretary, Unemployment Committee, Bengal, 

With reference to your letter No. 402, dated the 4th May 1923, 
asking for my opinion on certain (luestion^ relating to the problem of 
unemployment among the educated middle-classes in Bengal, I have 
the honour to suggest the following measures for your consideration : — 

The problem of unemployment in Bengal is a very (lifti(‘ult one to 
solve. It is partly due to the economic distiess in the country and 
partly to the low standaid of University passes. The crowding of the 
bar is another cause of unemplovmeBt. What is wanted is that more 
openings should be made available for the educaied (lasses in ditf event 
directions such as in comineice, industry, agriculture and Navv and 
the Army. 

The University passes which are undesirably cheap account no less 
for the acuteness of the problem. It is high time that caieful mea- 
sures should be adopted to minimise the piessure of unemployment. 
Further aggravation of the present state will be a menace to the safely 
of life and property. 

The (luestion of unemployment is more acute among the middle- 
classes than among the masses. This tension has been Inought about 
by letting out every year a large number of i)eople from the Univer- 
sity who are not quite fit to face the l^attle of lile. Tim i)eopie in 
Bengal attach undesirably great im}>ortaijce to employment under 
Goyemment either as clerks or as officers. To stiffen the test of the 
University examinations will be a move in ihe light direction. It 
will help in turning out a lietter class of University ])eople and will 
also enable Government 1o choose a better set of men for Government 
service. It will also result in shutting out students of weaker calibre 
who might seek professional education with {rnrhaps gi eater chance ot 
success. A stiffer system of training may also l>e introduced for 
people who are chosen for Government service. Encouragement 
should also be given for opening technical and industrial, medical and 
agricultural schools, if necessary, with Government aid all over the 
country. 

Measures may also }>e taken for imi>roving the fertility of land 
and for growing indigenous crops on a larger scale with greater profit. 

A feeling of dignity of labour should also be created among the 
young boys and larger number of employments should be thrown open 
to people who have received industrial education. • 
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Almost all the l^nd that is available has been brought under cul- 
tivation and no new avenue for the young ^generation can be found 
unless new land be sMt-ailable for settlement. 

The questioh of unemployment has also ^b^^ai^ng on the importation 
and exportation of, articles of food and necessaries u)f ]iife# /There are 
various economic oui^stions which should also be, solved before the 
<luestion of unepiployment can l)e feced with a||yl amount of success. 

No. 647?l, dated Calcutta, the 11th June 1923. 

From— S. C. SSt hart -Williams, Esq., m.l.c,, Chairman of the 
Commissioners for the Pori of Calcutta. 

To — The Secretary, Unemployment Committee, Bengal. 

In reply to your circular letter No. 520 TJ. C., dated the 9th May 
1923, regarding the problem of unemployment among the educated 
middle-classes of Bengalis and Anglo-Indians, I am pleased to give 
you an expression of the general views which I have formulated in 
•connection w’ith this difficult subject. I would premise my remarks 
by saying that 1 cannot claim to have any special qualifications for 
the task beyond the general knowledge of trade conditions in this part 
■of the world which is derived from my daily work and a feeling of 
sympathy with the victims of poverty and unemployment in this city. 

2. With youi‘ j)ermission T would prefer to depart from the order 
of the questionnaire wdiich accompanies your letter and to divide my 
remarks into two main ]>ortions — 

(a) those which are concerned with the more transient causes of 
unemployment, and 

(/>) those whi(‘h are derived from the examination of the general 
economic conditions of Bengal and Calcutta in i)aiticular, 
and which therefore deal with the more }>erniai*ent causes. 

3. As regards (a), 1 understand the (|uestion to be: What causes 
have In^en ojx?rating within the last year or two to accentuate the 
gerteral problem of unemployment in this city, and in reply to this 
•question, 1 can offer no more original reply than that such increase 
in unemployment must be attributed mainly to the artificial expansion 
of commerce and industry through the abnormal demands created by 
the (jieat War, followed by the deflation of credit, the fall in Exchange 
and the contraction of trade generally which have been marked features 
of the last three yeai’vS. During the years 1917, 1918 and 1919, the 
demands of this country could not be met from the ordinary sources 
of supply owing, firstly, to the exigencies of tlie War and later when 
the War had finished, to the inability of the sources of supply to meet 
demands here until requirements nearer home had been met. From 
this cause arose the initiation of a number of small local industries 
which attained for a short time a considerable degree of prosperity. 
As, however, the demands of western countries w^ere fully met and 
manufacturers and ship|>ervs were able to divert supplies to India, con- 
ditions changed. At the same time there was a dramatic fall in 
exchange, bringing about a critical iK)sition in many trades due to 
the necessity of writing down stocks and meeting exchange losses. 
Thus, a number nascent industries found it impossible to continue 
working at # profit and in many cases ceased altogether to operate. 
And in this way not only older residents who had obtained more 
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remunerative employment but others attracted here from other dis- 
tricts, have been turned out of work and have helped to aggravate 
the situation. At the same time another factor has been operating 
which I think has considerable importance. During tl920, chiefly, 
there was a marked rise of prices and considerable unrest among all 
sections of wage-earners, with the result that very large concessions 
in pay and wages were conceded by employers generally; and there 
is little doubt in my mind that these concessions were more numerous 
than they "would have been if employers could have foreseen how short- 
lived the time of i>ros]>erity was going to be and how’ soon the general 
range of prices was likely to fall. Ifence, when employers in their 
turn found it absolutely necessary to reduce their salary bills in 
accordance wntb the contraction of their oi>eration8, they had to choose 
between reducing the pay of some of their staff or dis}>ensing with 
the services of others and it is my impression that in most cases, they 
have followed the latter course, dispensing with the services of the 
more recently apjxiinted memliers of their staff, and thereby adding 
to the numbers of the unemployed. The^e then ap|>e\ar to me as the 
more obvious of the transient causes, the effect of which may disapi>ear 
dining the course of the next few years and wliich do not call for 
more than such ameliorative measures as it may be possible for Gov- 
ernment and private charity to devise. 

4. It is with reference to (h) , the jiemianent difficulty of finding 
adequate means of employment, that more careful enquiry and a wider 
stand]>oint appear to be called for? It seems to me that attention 
must first be directed to the general economic conditions of Bengal 
and Calcutta. This province must be looked uix)n as primarily agri- 
cultural in its economic life. At the same time there is a certain 
measure of development in a small number of staple industries, of 
which the most obvious are coal-mining, jute growing and manufac/- 
ture, tea growing and manufacture and engineering trades. A third 
class of occ‘\y>ation may be recognised in the bo<Iy of trade or com- 
merce connected with the agricultural and industrial centres and in 
the transiKut work which is also connected with fhem. 

5. Taking agriculture in the first place, it would appear that in 
Bengal there is even now a marked separation of the intelTigcntui from 
the actual work of cultivating the soil. Whether it is the permanent 
settlement in Bengal, under which many ix^ople derive inco-raes from 
the land withoul actually taking part in its (ultivation, or whether 
it is due to the continuance of the caste system and the Hindu joint 
family, it is difficult for a man of another countiy to say, but it m 
perhaps significant that even the most successful pupils of the agri- 
cultural colleges established by Government turn rather to the hope 
of Government employment in the Agricultural Department than to 
the land itself. And since the cultivators subsist on a very moderate 
standard of living, finding their reiiuirements for the most part met 
without recourse to foreign products, and since they are unable to 
resort to professional help in the conduct of their lives, the cultivation 
of the land brings with it in Bengal veiy few avenues of employment 
for the middle classes. Hence this great industry of agriculture 
appears largely to be cut off' from the lives of those who are now under 
discussion. 

6. Similar conditions appear also to obtain in the industries of tea 
and to a less extent in that of jute. Beyond a |;ertain amount of 
supeiwision and clerical work these great staple industries^do not hold 
out hopes of employment to any great extent to the middle-class 
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Bengali and still less for the Anglo-Indian. In the engineering- 
trades the same position is less marked; more supervision is called for 
and Bengalis are at l^st beginning to realise the j^sibilities of 
mechanical engineering, while in the case of Anglo-Indians they have 
since the initiation of these industries obtained a fair share of .the work 
offering. 

7. But ihe broad fact remains that we have here a dense popula- 
tion the economic position of which is still largely undeveloped but 
within which, owing to the introduction of western education among 
a law-abiding people possessing a high level of inielligence, there- 
exists a section, comparatively a very large section, of educated i)eople 
who rcHiuire employment of a kind, the demand for which is far less 
than the supjdy. This main fact has pi^oduced unfortunate results 
in two ways: — 

ia) it has left unernp/loved a large proportion of educated young 
men who have vn alternative but to live with their relatives 
and thus to make it diffieiilt for these latter to live within 
their means, 

(h) tile keen (‘omiHdition for enijdoyraent thus arising tends to 
depreciate the earnings of those who do succeed in obtain- 
ing work. 

8. But what is the remedy for such a state of affairs? To reduce- 
the existing facilities for obtaining education is hardly a course of 
action which will ap]>eal to politicians or to the community at large. 
Nor is it likely that the class who are now under consideration will 
be content to forego some of the refinements to which they have 
become accustomed and to join the class of manual workers. 

9. To some extent it may be held that a useful and genuine remedy 
will bo found in the views already indicated, viz., the drafting of 
young educated Bengalis into the ranks of those who manage and con- 
trol manual arid industrial work of all kinds. It is already evident 
that the old jnejudice against manual work, even during* a period of 
pupilage, is vanishing and the keenness and ability shown by young 
Indians in the different technical schools and workshops wdiere appren- 
tices are taken is at least as great as in the case of Anglo-Indians. 
But there will always be large numbers of young men whose talents 
and interests cannot easily bo diverted into these channels and for 
such it is suggested that much more might be done than is being done* 
at present to find for them professions other than the law and teaching. 
What I have in mind are ymofessions .such as (Vi) Ac(*ountancy, (h) 
actuarial work and (c) architecture. 

10. It seems to me reasonably certain that it would l^e possible- 
in any one of the three i)rofessioijs which I have name<l — not as pur- 
porting to fonn an exhaustive list but as representative of what I 
Wve in mind — to train and examine a i)unil)er of Anglo-Indians and 
Indian youths in these w'alks of life in such a way and to such a 
standard as would meet a very distinctly felt want. For example, in 
the case of Accountancy, there are at present three alternatives before 
the emyJoyer wdio desires to feel that his accounts are lieing maintained 
on scientific and business-like lines. lie — 

(d) can im]>ort one or more Chartered Accountants who have 
receiv^ in Euiope a definite training and have reached a 
^e^finite standard, as signified by the examinations of the- 
Chartered Society, 
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{h) may endeavour to obtain Accountants who have been in the 
Government Accounts Service, or 

(c) may rely on those who have obtained ' the knowledge and 
ex|>erience which they possess entirely within one or more 
offices in which they have served in this capacity, 


^nd, of course, he may, dfed very frequently does, adopt a combination 
•of these methods. 

11. My suggestion, therefore, is that endeavour should be made 
to form a recognised body of Accountants — an Indian Association of 
Chartered Accountants — who would lay down a definite syllabus of 
training, who would conduct yearly examinations on the lines of those 
held in Ijondon and Edinburgh, and would be entitled to grant diplo- 
mas indicating that the requisite course of study and expe'rience have 
been successfully underiaken. Possibly, it w^ould be much more 
difficult to follow a similar course in actuaiial work, where the field 
is altogether more limited, but on the other hand there is little doubt 
that much remains to be done in India in this direction and that a 
great part of this work woud best be done by those whose interests 
are jxumanently allied wuth this countiy. The same argument may, 
I think, be held appli(‘able in the case of ar(*hite(‘ture and possibly in 
■other directions also, and T think th^ suggestion is worthy of attention, 
not as much in the hope of giving anything like immediate or wide- 
spread relief, hut as indicating a numl>er of channels which in the 
aggregate may become of some importance and of benefit to all con- 
‘cemed. 

12. One other suggestion I would put forw'ard for consideration. 
Altliougb the Anglo-Indian Community has lieen in existence for many 
years, there is one direction in which it might have been exi>ected that 
that Coininunity would have obtained prominence, ri:., retail trade. 
In western countries a very large proportion of the mi^ddle-classes earn 
their livelihood from one or other of the numerous relail trades wffiich 
*ar€? reciuired under the comparatively complicated conditions of west- 
ern civilisation. Admitting that economic conditions in a province 
like Bengal are altogether simpler, yet the fact remains that Calcutta 
has probably the second largest {>opulation in the British Empire and 
that many of its inhabitants jxyssess ample means, so that the demand 
for retail establishments is almost as varied, if not, as widespread, as 
in a large western town. Yet, with one or two minor exceptions, we 
find that the Anglo-Indians have never made a definite attempt for 
the control of this very important branch of trade. The reasons wliich 
have ©Iterated against their fxirticipation may be partly sentimental 
■and partly the difficulty of finding requisite capital, but neither class 
of objection apixsars to me a sufficient answer and I cannot but think 
that a determined effort on their part would have met with success 
in a number of directions. 

13. I regret that I do not feel able to make any other suggestions 
towards the solution of the problem with which the Committee have 
to deal, but should the Committee think I could assi^ them by giving 
oral answers to any questions they might like to ask,^! shoijild be very 
pleased to comply with any such request. 
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Dated Calcutta, the 12th J une 1923. 

From — P. C. Ghosh, PIsq., b.a., b.l., Vakil, Hi^h Court, Calcutta, 
To — The^ Secretary, Unemployment Committee, Bengal. * 

In my opinion the principal causes of unemployment among educated 
middle-class Bengalis may be enumerated generally as follows: — 

(1) Want of sufficient number of avenues for employment. The 

Arm;(^, the Navy, the Marine, the Plying Corps, the superior 
appointments in the Poorest, Kailway, Telegraph, Customs 
and Agricultural Departments are all practically closed to 
Bengali youths. 

(2) The purely literary, absolutely theoretical and extremely 

unscientific, unmoving and antiquated system of school 
and University education that now obtains. 

(3) Absence of general vocational and te<*hnical education and 

training. 

(4) P^xtreine jealousy, apathy and suspicion with wliicdi European 

firms, banks and companies have systematically shut out 
Bengali youths from acquiring practical skill and knowledge 
of any art, trade or manufacture that are in their gift and 
power to dispense. 

(5) Utter apathy and indift'erenc'e witli which Fnglish and Scottish 

firms and Corporations in (treat Britain have viewed the genu- 
ine efforts of Bengali youths to get practical training there 
in any craft, line or department. 

Added to these are their — 

(a) extreme poverty, lack of resources and want of enterprise; 

{b) early marriage and conseciuent premature family encum- 
brances ; 

(c) want of wise, efficient and unselfish leadershi]), help and guidanc'e ; 

(d) want of capitalist’s patronage and assistaiu'c; 

(e) want of Governmental departmental patronage jand protection of 

their handicrafts and industries. 

As for reliefs I should suggest the following: — 

(i) Institution of a course of vocational and technical education and 
training along with general school education. 

{ii) Closing down Arts and Tjaw studies and classes under the Uni- 
versity for the next 10 years. 

(Hi) Effecting a (diange of attitude and poli(*y on the part of the 
Government, the British firms and Corporations and the 
British people generally. 

(iv) Opening up of fresh avenues of employment. 

With regard to unemployment among Anglo-Indians the causes are 
due to — 

(1) Want of general education. 

(2) Entering service, trade or business early in life without sufficient 

^ equipm^t. » 

(3) Rac^an-ogance, vanity and aloofness from Indians generally. 
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(4) Improvidence, extravagance, gambling propensities, base imi- 
‘ tation of modes and fashions of well-to-do British people. 

(5) Uncalled for slight and rudeness towards Indians and studied 

contempt for their lives, habits, manners and homes. 

The unemployment difficulty so far as the Anglo-Indians are con-* 
cerned may be more or less overcome if-^ 

(i) they undergo a regiilar system of general school education quite 

seriously. 

(ii) they abandon their superior ways of thinking about themselves 

and identi:h" themselves for practical purposes in life with 
Indians generally and the country of their birth and adop- 
tion and where the majority of them are destined to die. 

(m) they cease to think that they are a “ privileged class ’’ and are 
only intended to “ boss ” over Indians, no matter how-so-ever 
better ecjuipped the latter may be than the former. 

(iv) they should undergo regular vocational and technical training 
and education along with general studies. 

(r) they should studiously avoid wine and wagering. 


Dated Jessore, *ithe 12th Tune 192d. 

From — Rai Jaj)Unath Mozoomtjar BAiiAorii, c.i.e., m.l.a., m.a., b.l.. 
To — The Secretary, Unemployment Committee, Bengal. 

In reply to your questions as to the primdpal causes of the pi'esent 
state of unemployment of the middle-class Bengali Hindus I beg to sub- 
mit as follows : — 

1. Causes inherent in the members of the class — (a) luferior 
physique and hnr vitality. — The middle-class Bengali Hindus are 
physically weak and unable to undergo hard w’f)rk and hence 
seek employment ps clerks, teachers, etc., and thereby earn a living which 
they can do without undergoing much physical labour. 

(h) A version to manval lahour. — Tbe aversion to manual labour is 
more or less hereditary. Tnspite of economic pressure, this is still a pre- 
dominant characteristic of middle-class Bengali Hindus and so clerk- 
ships and similar posts are looked for by them for employment. 

(c) Home sickness and love of case . — The middle-class Bengali Hin- 
dus are generally unwdlling to leave their homes and rough it out like 
Marwaris and up-country people. 

(d) Social and religious superstitions . — These also tend to restrict 
the fields of employment of the middle-class Bengali Hindus. 

(e^ Want of enterprise. — The middle-class Bengali Hindus are natur- 
ally unenterprising and want something sure at the end of the month and 
do not like to venture on trade or commerce. 

(/) Early marriage. — Early marriage tends to encumber middle-class 
Hindus wuth a large family at a comparatively young age and compel 
them to seek employments with fixed salaries, instead tOf turning to trade 
and commerce wdiere they may have to Hvait for scbietirae before they# 
can earn something. 
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2. The existing system of training and education which is more or 
less purely literary in its character has no doubt much to do with the un- 
employment o4 middle-class Bengali Hindus. This system of training is 
also responsible for the increase of the class which looks to clerkship for 
living. Sons of agriculturists, artisans, and traders are being dh^erted 
froBti their parental callings by the present sy\stem of purely literary edu- 
cation and are swelling the ranks of middle-classes. 

Jj. The fields of employment known to the middle-class Bengali Hin- 
dus are also not many but I do not think the present unemployment is 
appreciably due to^that reason. 

4. The financial state of the middle-class Bengali Hindus also 
accounts for eagerness for employment at fixed salaries for they have 
no capital of their own to start any business, nor any Bank to finance 
them. 

5. (a) The middle-class Bengali Hindus formerly used to live on 
the produce of land and earn something additiontil by taking service 
when available. The outturn of produce has diminished considerably 
and so aliriost everyone is now compelled to seek service. Labour has 
also grown very dear and is not available in many places and so the 
niiddle-(;lass Bengalis are compelled to lease out their ancestral lands 
and seek 8ervi(‘e. 

The cost of living has also grown much dearer than before. Rs. 10 
is now necessary where He. 1 was enough fifty years ago. I myself 
purchased pure ghee at annas 0 per seer of 80 tolas fifty years ago and 
I am now^ to purchase the same at Us. This shows that price of ghee 
has gone up to 8 times in 50 years in this part of the country. vSimi- 
larly, the cost of other articles has also gone up. 

The cost of living becoming very high, the people can no longer 
maintain themselves on the produce of their ancestral lands and are 
obliged to seek service. 

(7>) The influx of people from other ])r()vinces and their co-operative 
spirit and ability to (‘ominand capital have resulted in closing trade 
and commerce to those middle-class Hindus who formerly used to live 
on them. 

A large number of middle-class Bengali Hindus formerly used to 
get employment outside Bengal, but they have been gradually ousted 
from those pbu^es and are now compelled to confine themselves within 
the limits of Bengal. 

The question of unemployment amongst the Bengali middle-class 
Muhammadans is not so keen at pi'esent as they are seldom without 
employment. The policy of the Government lias been to provide for 
middle-class Muhammadans as far as possible in preference to Hindus, 
I have seldom found an educated Muhammadan without emplo 5 ^ment. 
But a time is sure to come when their unemplojnnent will have to be 
considered. 

As regards Anglo-Indians I can only say that they must not live 
beyond their means. They should take to trade, agriculture and com- 
merce instead of relying on service as they do at present. In service 
they have to ca|npete keenly with educated Hindus and Muham- 
madans wMb are gradually ousting them from Railways and similar 
services. 
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Ramedial measures.— The remedial measures that I suggest are as 
follows : — 

(?) Advance of loans by Government to young men ortgroup of young 
men at small interest in good secuiity (personal or otherwise) 
for starting some business or agricultural farm for which^they 
may be considered fit under the control and supervision of 
Government officers till the business is well established and 
"Hhe loan satisfied. 

(n) Establishment of co-operative banks especially for the im- 
employed middle-class in every district. ■ 

(in) Establisl|ment of industrial, agricultural and technical schools, 
and if provisions for such additional schools be not practi- 
cable for financial reasons, number of literary schools should 
be reduced and the money thus saved should be spent on 
vocational schools. 

It is no more than eighty years that provision was made for High 
English Schools at the headquarters of every district, taking Jessore alone 
which formerly comprised the district of Khulna also, there was only 
one Government High English School at the headquarters which was 
established in 1885. There are now 60 schools all private (aided or 
unaided). My suggestion is instead of keeping so many State or aided 
literary High English Schools, reduce their number by half or 1/8 and 
establish vocational schools in ti^eir places. If this is done I shall 
be surprised if a large number of voc*.ational Institutions do not grow up 
within the next 20 or 25 years. 

It is not iief‘essary for me to dwell at large on the subjects to be 
taught in these schools, but I beg to submit that all these schools may 
be made self-supporting if articles of <‘ommon use are made therein. 
About a couple of years ago I saw such a school at Faridpur which was 
established by the Missionaries there. These schools will be boarding 
schools where literary education will be imparted to the students for a 
couple of hours only every evening. 


Dated Calcutta, the 10th June 1923. 

From — Hai Chum T^al Bose Baiiaduk, m.b., f.c.s., c.i.e., of 25, 
Mobeiulra Bose Lane, Calcutta, 

To — ^The Secretary, Unemployment Committee, Bengal. 

Causes of Unemployment. 

(t) Those inherent in the members of the class.— (7) Bengalis 
(Middle-class ). — Under this head, the causes may be grouped as 
follows : — " 

(a) Aversion to take up any work involving manual labour, and 
(h) A false sense of the dignity labour. 

This state of things has prevailed in Bengal for some long time re- 
sulting in lack of proper knowledge and business experience to carry on 
small trades and crafts. To this mu&t be added physical weakness and 
sedentary habits of the people and their traditional family and caste- 
pride which set them at a great disadvantage as compared with people 
coming from other provinces who are used to such kind of work and who 
are thereby enabled to take away from their hands many a Veady means 
for earning a livelihood. 
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The education of the middle-class Bengalis hasthitherto been either 
purely literary or confined to the professions of Law, Medicine and 
Engineering. There was a time when thei demand for men with Uni- 
rersity qualifications for public or other services was greater than the 
supply and there was consequently no difficulty for them to get employ- 
ment of some kind or other in which their knowledge could be turned ^ 
to great advantage bdth to themselves and their empJoyers. University 
education became in fact the passport to public or other serrices with 
all the privileges, emoluments and honour attaching, the same and no 
wonder that it attracted the attention of people who had hitherto earned 
their living by industrial or agricultural pursuits or by carrying on small 
trades and professions. Parents and guardians began to send their child- 
ren to school and colleges wdth an eye to the coveted services or to the 
professions of Law and Medicine, unmindful of the fact that the new 
education was bound to re-act in its turn on themselves and their child- 
ren by creating in them an aversion to follow the avocations of their 
fathers. And though the avenues of employment to w^hich literary or 
professional degrees, were passjiorts were being gradually narrowed down, 
the number of the unemployed middle-class Bengalis was being daily 
swollen up by the influx of people whose fathers never dreamed of com- 
peting with p^•ople of superior castes in the few avocations in which the 
latter enjoyed an absolute monopoly. One consequence of this is that 
the secret of the trades and crafts to which they had hereditary rights, 
are being fast lost to them and are pavssing into the hands of outsiders. 

The gradual disappearance of some of the social customs and usages, 
among the Hindus, notably the joint family system, has set free a large 
number of people to seek for employment who only about half a century 
ago were either dependants on their well-to-do relations or had work cut 
out for them in the economy of joint family life. 

The custom of early marriage helps to a certain extent to swell up 
the number of the unemployed. Many young Indians become burdened 
with family in the student life and have to seek for means of living 
before they could finish their education, thus swelling up the number 
of the unemployed although if they had remained single no pceasion 
would have arisen to give up their study. 

(77) Anglo-Indians (Dlviiciled Community) — {a) Consideration 
of race consciousness and higher cost of living stand in their way in 
occupying jobs carrying small emoluments. 

(h) A large majority of them lack in literary and high professional 
education w^hich makes them unfit to fill up higher posts carrying great 
responsibility and rich emoluments. 

(c) I think I am right in stilting that dninkenness is a very common 
vice among the ineiiihers of this community and this is a potent cause 
of unemployment among them. This prevents their being taken in by 
respectable firms or being entrusted with responsible duties. 

iii) Those resulting from the existing system of training and educa> 
tion open to the members of the classes.— (7) Bengalis.— existing 
system of training and education does not help to open up many avenues 
of emplt)yment. All strive for University degrees and many fail to get 
them. Those that get them have very limited facilities to utili.se them 
in the matter of earhing their daily ])read. 

(77) Anglo-lndi^s (Domiciled Commvnity). — They do not generally 
avail thems-eljies of nie higher ediieation imparted by the Calcutta Uni- 
versity and consequently the doors of higher offices in the Educational,. 
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Executive, Judicial and Clerical Departments are practically closed 
to them. They, however, possess larger facilities for obtaining techni- 
cal education and in my opinion those who possess proi>er qualifications 
with steady habits find no- difficulty in obtaining suitaofe employments. 

(Ui) Those resulting from absence of information as to any but a few 
well-chosen fields of employment. — Yes, there is a difficulty in this matter 
and people do suffer from absence of information. 

{iv) Those resulting from the firancial state of the members of those 
leommunities. — The financial condition of the majority of the middle- 
class Bengalis and of the Anglo-Indians is unsatisfactory and this stands 
in their way of obtaining education, literary and technical aird p]*actical 
training to enable t^iem to earn a decent livelihood. For want of moans 
tbejr often cannot start small business even when the necessary qualifi- 
cations exist. 

(v) Others. — In the case of the Bengalis their well-known love for 
their home and lack of entei*prise operate prejudicially to encourage them 
seeking employments outside their own province. 

The Anglo-Indians do not suffer under this difficulty. 

Remedial Measures. — (?) Immediate relief of the unemployed in a 
large measure is out of the quegtion. The defects mentioned above 
can be remedied by the adoption of suitable measures which would take 
time to mature. It is satisfactory to note that some remedial measures 
have already been adopted and the results so far are satisfactory. 

(it) To prevent aggravation of the present state of affairs the system 
'^f education requires radical ch^inge. Means should be taken to create 
a healthy public opinion in this matter so that the mentality of the people 
may be gradually so altered as to give up too much hankering after 
purely literary education in the University and the degrees therefore and 
look upon all kinds of work as honourable and doirable. 

After a (‘ertain amount of general education our young men should 
be encouraged to go in for tecbni(*al education in diSerent kind® and for 
apprenticesbiT) in trades and industries. Larger facilities for such 
education and training shcnild be provided for them by Government, 
mercantile houses, banks and proprietors of industries ^nd workshops. 
Only a small perc^entage of students should join the University after 
passing the Matriculation Examination for purely literary or profession- 
al education ; the rest should seek for technical, agricultural and induwS- 
trial education. Technical schools should be opeped in centres where 
there are facilities for practical training and classagi for higher teaching 
ta commerce, agriculture and industry should be opened by the Univer- 
sity. 

Vocational education in higher grade English Schools, although good 
us an educative and as a disciplinary measure, is not much helpful ip the 
majority of our boys as means to an end. 

The organisation of one or more miormaiiop-Biirea/us lyill to some 
'extent help to solve the problem of unemployment. 

Colojiisation appears to me to be one of the best remedies to fight 
with the problem of unemployment. Large areas of land at distant but 
accessible places should he secured at nominal ren^nd the unemployed 
people should be encouraged to go and'settle there. Every%iacility should 
he given to them to carry on agricultural and industrial pursuits in these 
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new settlements. A larpfe capital will no douht be required for this 
purpose but there would be no difficulty in raisinf]p the money as such 
-schemes are likely to piove remunerative at the end. 

(in) The rejnedial measures noted above when fully adopted and 
with a larger establishment of various kinds of induf-tries in the country 
wall contribute to the prevention of a state of unemployment of these 
cdasses in future. 


Dated llhanga, thje 10th June 1923. 

From — llAnr Bhishmadev Das, m.l.c., Pleade*, Bhangaj, 
Farid])ur, ^ 

JTo — The Secretary, TTnemployinent Committee, Bengal. 

In compliaiK'e with your request 1 beg to send herewa'th my opinion 
on the (juestions referred. 

The principal causes of unemployment: — 

(/) (xeneral want of courage, energy and ambition and liking for 
cultural education and sedentary o(*cupatioii. 

{ii) The educated young men have not enough information about 
fields of employment. 

(//V) existing system of education cares very little for the 

development of the body. 

(iv) The middle-class people have little or no money to start any 
business. They spend their income in educating their 
children and marry iiig* flieir daiigditers. 

(r) The ]>rc*seiit ecoiioiuii^ distress has thrown many out of em- 
ployment, Jbofessional men, specially pleaders, have been 
gTvafly aifcclcd. 

2 . itemedial measures suggested: — 

ii) The o]>ening of cheap primary middle and voeatioiial schools 
with tlm money spent on high Fniversity education. The 
educateff young men may vserve as teachers. 

(ii) The stopping of high Fniversity education to youths of 
" ordinaiy merit. The system of education should be cliaiiged. 

(Hi) Building the manufacturing power of the country, develop- 
ment of trade, commerce, industry and agriculture and 
providing facilities for industrial and commercial education. 
Mere* vocational education will not be enough unless fields 
are "ereat^- for its piactical use. There is not mtielL room 
for expansion of agriculture though the existing agriculture# 
methods are (Uipable of considerable improvement. It would 
be merely transferring unemployment from one class to 
another if the middle-class are asked to take to agriculture 
'hud rep]«<'.e the present class of agriimlturists. Foreigners 
*are making money in Bengal followdng ♦leather industry, 
^carjumfry atid many other occt'lpations. Professions like 
♦ these olfer good prospects of a decent livelihood. Extended 
employment of Indians in the Army and Navy must be 
insisted on. Tke pay of (Government seryants should be 
substanti||illy diminished so that money may be found to 
eiqploy men for sanitary, medical, educational and industrial 
improvements. 


u 
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Dated Calcutta, the 13th June 1923, 

Prom — P. iB, BA^^2IlJEE, Esq., Managing Director, Bangiya 
Inland Steam Navigation and Trading Co., Limited, 

To — The Secretary, Unemployment Committee, , Bengal. 

I beg leave to submit that in my opinion the following are some of 
the Causes of unemployment among the educated middle-classes of 
Bengalis and I beg to suggest the undermentioned measures foe their 
remedy, namely: — 

(1) (it) The present system of training and education lacks in giving 
people a thorough learning and does not make them practical men. 

Tha said^., system imbibes into the minds of the people only a limited 
knowledge and does not make them competent. * 

(Hi) The absence of information is also one of the causes for some 
people in securing employment. It is generally seen that wheniter^ a 
vacancy occurs in any office, whether Government or private, no notice 
whatsoever is published in the newspapers, but the heads of the offices 
generally select and recommend their own relations and get them em- 
ployed, hut those who have nobody to back them remain unemployed. 

(iv) The educated middle-class people are generally poor but res- 
pectable and they can not and do not accept such work as are deroga- 
tory to their lespectability. 

Such class of people ])eiiig poor can not afford to get sufficient money 
that are required for securing an employment or for starting a business. 

(2) The following remedial measures may be suggested : — 

The system of education should be so changed as would make a 
practical and competent man. 

The foreign people should not be allowed to open competition with 
the Indians in some of the business lines. 

The vacancies should be widely published and ample opportunity be- 
given to the middle-class people to compete for the posts and no relaTive 
of an influential officer of an office be given preference to the outsider. 

At least 50 per cent, of the employments should be reserved lor the 
middle-class Bengalis. 

No. 183, dated Farfdpur, the 13th June 4923. 

From — The Chairman, Faridpur Municipality,^ , 

To — The Se(Tetary, Unemployment Committee, Bengal. ,, 

Copy of Resolution No. 1 passed at a special meeting of the Coqii- , 
missioners of the Faridpur Municipality, hold on the 9th June ,1923. 

1. Considered letter No. 145 U.C., dated the 4th May 1923, fyom 
the Secretary, Unemployment Committee, Bengal, appointed to 
investigs^ie the problem of unemployment among, educated middle- 
classes in Bengal and to suggest remedial measures. ^ ^ 

Resolved unanimously ; — ’ 

That the following are the principal causes of the present state of ^ 
uiieinployment among the educated mi<ldl(M*1ass Bengalis and 
Anglo-Indians and ihe following remedial measures should be 
“ adopted as soon as possible: — 

(A) Principal "causes of the present state of uhViiiployment among the 
educated middle-class Bengalis— 

(1) Young men are trained up for work in particular departments 
which are mostly xjver-crowded, resulting* in quite a large 
number failing to obtain any employment ^ 
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\2) Want of technical education and qualification md com- 
mercial training and want of facility in entering into exist- 
ing vocational institutions. 

(3) Wanhof enterprising spirit among the young men which 
makes them afraid and unwilling to seeK for emplo 3 went 
away from their home province. 

(45 State of chronic famine in country and general depression in 
trade and commerce and abnormally high prices compelling 
large numbers to seek for employment but they lack 
necessary training and qualification for any work. 

(5) Hace and caste prejudice resulting in aversion of the educated 
members of the middle-class in Bengal to manual labour. 

'Its'* regards Anglo-Indians — 

They used to be under patronage of Government, the Railways and 
other commercial concerns. But the minimum pay on 
which an Anglo-Indian can afford to work is very liandsome 
and liberal for an Indian, who in most cases would be more 
qualified tkan the Anglo-Indian. Thus considerations of 
economy ^pust have been lesponsible for more or less par- 
tial withdinwal of the patronage, resulting in unemployment 
in the Anglo-Indian middle-classes. 

(B) Remedies — (1) To promote technical and commercial educa- 
tion and encouraging home industries throughout the land. 

(2) To try and relieve the state of conjestion by encouraging 
emigration to less crowded parts. 

India unfortuntely has got no place in the world where Indians may 
go with honour and safety and try to earn a living even in British 
Colonies they are denied the primary rights of British citizejiship and our 
Government would seem to be altogether powerleiss or unwilling to see 
matters righted. 

(3) To encourage Indian commercial concerns even at a loss and 
withdraw custom from the European and Briiisli or American houses, 
thereby providing for considerable expansion of llie Indian manufac- 
tories which would result in the employment of large number of Indians 
and Anglo-Indians, 

(4} Bringing down existing high prices by a heavy reductio;^ in 
taxation. * 

(5) Removal of racial bar for employment in any capacity. 

(6) IpdiamsatSiciiii of the army and navy. 

(7) Abolishing such highly salaried posts as may he dispensed with 
and* reducing the pays of higher service holders and creating, out of 
such abolition fftod reduction, some posts of clerks who are probably 
overworkejj. 


Froip — The Genwal Secretary, Indian Telegraph A-ssociation, lid., 
Tfi — The Secretary, IJiieinployment Committee, Bengal. 

This question 1 as been dejnitofl to Mr. J. H. Rundlett by the Council 
of the Anglo-Indiail| Association. Mr. ittiindlett has a place on the 
Unemploy me:i^ Confmittee. 

11 4 
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It !^’possi]))e tl.at you kiTo been able to gather from the many 
cases whirl) have come to you for relief what the chief underlying 
causes are as pinching iniddle-clasvs Anglo-Indians. 

Wliat soever the circumstances Anglo-Indians have *al ways found 
it difficult to obtain employment. The position has however been 
accentuated by — 

(a) the reduction in establishment by many business house.!. 

(h) loss of work following on the harsh recommendations of 
Itetrenchmeat Committees. 

(c) the inability of Anglo-Indians to compete with Indians in 
* respect of very low" %vages. 

{d} the restricted channels to which Anglo-In^ans in general 
have to turn because of their lack of busih(iss experience 
and training. ' " 

(e) prejudice tow"ards the Anglo-Indian. 

(/) absence of vocational training iu the schools. 

(g) ‘‘Tndianisation of the services” on the one hand mid preferen- 
tial treatment of ex-service men on the other under orders of 
Government both of which tell hardly against Anglo- 
Indians. 

The remedy to my mind is common justice to the A^glo-Indiau 
Community. 

No. 10002, dated Calcutta, the 11th June 192M."'* 

From — Messrs. Martin & Co., Calcutta, 

To — The Secretary, ITiiemployiiieiil Committee, Bengal. 

Note on the Unemployment of Bengalis of the middle classes. 

The economic feature reciuiring invesiigiition is the unbalanced 
state existing in the middle-class Bengali population between employ^ 
ment offering and tliose seeking employment. 

At piesent there are many seeking employment, who cannot find 
it, still more who can find only employment inadequate to their position. 

At first siglit one w^ould as(*ril)e the present state in Bengal to the 
development of edu(*ation increasing more rapidly than the development 
of the country, but for llie fact that one sees on all sides non-Bengalis 
employed iu good positions, and, in truth, capturing whole sections of 
cjommercial and technical einjdoyinent. The large area oj^ commercial 
activity occupied by the Marwari is difficult to explain except by sug- 
gesting the lack of some inherent capacity in the Bengali race fitting: 
them for this particular fonri of business. Apart from this it is fairly 
obvious that the Bengali, compared to the non-Bengali, is lacking in 
what one may call manipulative capacity, thus permitting th^ non- 
Bengali to come in and take the best posts in mechanical work. On 
the other hand, the Bengali shines at office; and secretarial work and 
we have been acMWivStomed to seeing him going a-field alid ousting the 
native of other provinces in this section M employments 

In past years Bengalis took the lead in securing posts in offices and 
Secrefariats, so'much so that right up to'^imla such ]^sts became almost 
the monopoly of th?e Bengali.^ The youth ^ quick and intel- 

ligent, and undoubtedly well suited |^inch work.vtJrhe readiness with 
which such employment could be ob^hed, the. oomparanve ease and 

A. 
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comfort it aiforded them, the influence that such positions, as next to the 
European official and employer, gave them induced all Bengalis when- 
ever they coul^ afford to do so, to give their boys an education leading 
to these positions. Even amongst the artisan and craftsman classes it 
became the ambition to send their boys to fit them for clerical 
posts and entiy into the so-called Bhadmlok class. Year by year, there- 
fore, the schools and colleges attract<*d more and more of Ihe Bengali 
youth. So long as the supply of these youths was no greater than the 
number of posts offering all went well, but competition became keener, 
the removal of the Capital from Calcutta and i*eadjustment of provinces 
was a blow to the influence the Bengali had till then exercised, ftcholastic 
education began j;o spr€»ad iir other provinces, the cry was raised of 
Bihar for thc^^ Bi|ii»ris, etc., till now the Bengali is practically excluded 
from official posts in other provinces. The result is seen to-day in un- 
employment on all ^des inspite of the fa<*t that a passed B.A. will accept 
a clerical j)osl on the very inadequate vsalary of Rs. ^10 per month. 

The industrial development of the country has afforded the Bengali 
little, if any^relief. As the education he has been receiving for genera- 
tions has unfitted him both ])hysically and hy inclination for any kind 
of manual work, such posts as Itave been biought into existence by 
industrial development being taken up by men of other provin(‘efi with 
better physique though generally of lower educational (jualification. So 
much is thil the case that the Bengali has come to legard any work 
involving even the least form of manual labour as degjading. All 
trade and shsjp;p business lias become distasteful to him and even in re- 
mote Bengali villages one finds the local cloth shop, the rice and store 
shops held by Marwari. 

These reasons for unemployment one may call inherent in the 
members of the class. Some of the reUvSons might be listed under the 
heading as resulting from the existing system of training and edu(‘ation, 
and indeed it is difficult to separate the two h(*ads, but after all this 
training and education is that chosen hy the Bengalis. 

We do not tliink that atiy iincmploynicnt is due fioin absence of 
infonnation of other fields of employment. 

The present unfortunate financial state of tlie Bengali ihiddle class 
is really more the effec t than the (*a\ise of unemployment. But here 
social custom adds niiudi to their difficulties. At ‘^0 or 21 a Bengali youth 
has often to be responsible for the maintenance of a family the baneful 
effect of this upon a young man before lie can linA’e settled* down atid 
niade'^bis position in life cunnot be overstated. Anothei- social custom 
which lies heavy upon tlie middle-class Bengali is that which enforces 
him to pay a heavy dowry for the marriage of his daughter. A man 
earning, say, Rs. iOO to 150 per mensiim will have to expend as much 
as Rs. 4,0(M) to 5, <)()() for each daughter he marries. 

Among other caiuses or more properly speaking effects of unemloy- 
ment may be consiciered the physical condition of the middle-claa»^ 
Bengali. Owing to years of sedentary life in offices l^is health is often 
undermined- The enormous r^e in living coupled witli the decreasing 
power pf earning atld the additional cost thrown upon him when some 
one or jnote inembers of the family are unemployed barely allow for 
sufficient nourishment when in l^oalth, a^d in times, of sickness there 
is seldom p;^*oper atlfcndauce, or diet. There are many, there- 

fore, who sa^thatThe Bengali T<ioe is deteriorating in physique and 
resistance to malaria, '{cala-azar, hookworm, etc., is lessening* 
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Thoug^k the causes and effects of the increase in the number of the 
tinemployed are more or less apparent, we regret we are unable to sug- 
gest remedial measures for immediate relief or the prevejition of an ag- 
gravation of the present state. 

‘The remarks we have to offer are made merely towards the preven- 
tion of a state of unemijloyment of thcwSe classes in future. 

Foremost, we would like to place the sugiyestion that the remedy 
lies in the hands of the Bengalis themselves. Ideas of false pride should 
be done away with, popular opinion should recognise the folly of early 
marriage and heavy payments in the way of dowries. The dignity of 
labour should be rightly understood and the buying and selling 
of trade be looked upon as a worthy occupation. 

Such a change in public opinion would go far towards putting 
employment on a satisfactory basis, and vocational and technical train- 
ing scheme would then have a chance of sm-cess. 

Until Bengalis themselves i^ecognise that they liave the (diief 
remedies in their own liands, little good can be done and ipstead of an 
improvement in present conditions there is every likelihood of things 
becoming aggravated. 


No. 3T8G., dated Jalp^iguri, the 13th June 1923, 

From — The Chairman, Disfrict Boaid, Jalpaiguri, 

To — The Secretary, Uneniploymenl Committee, Bengal. 

€xtract from th: proseedin^s ol a meetiiig of th3 J.:lp:igiiri District Board 
hoM on the 61h June 1923, 

XVITI. Considered letter No. 1G9 U. C., dated the 4th May 1923, 
from the Secretary, Unemployment Committee, Jieugal, asking for 
opinion of the Board regai ding the problem of unemployment among the 
educated middle-classes in Bengal and remedial measures. 

The Board is of the following opinion: — 

As to causes — 

(1) (i) lleluctance of Bluiflraloh classes for social reasons and caste 

disabilities to undertake work which they think degrading. 

{ii) The present system of education overstocks the market with semi- 
educated Bhndraloh fit only for clerical duties. 

(uV) Those who seek may find. 

(iv) Financial stale cannot be considered a primary (jause — this is 
due to lack of eff’ort or to efforts wrongly directed. 

ilcSf to remedial measures — 

(2) {i) No immediate relief for any such situation is within the 

bounds of possibility. ^ 

(ii) The unemployed can be absorb«$d gradually only by the ex- 
pansion of industrialism in India and foreign trade. They 
cannot possibly he sent hack to the land and they cannot be 
taken into Government service. 

(Hi) Make higher education accessible only teethe few,, train the 
others to learn a livelihood outside the professions. Propa- 
ganda required. 
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The palliation being mainly agricultural cannot afford to pay for 
the services of educated men — in the various professions the supply at 
present has outrun the demand and the demand cannot increase until 
the country produces more wealth possibly only through increase in 
mahtifactures and transfer of population from rural to urban areas. 


No. 9349, dated Howrah, the 14th June 1923. 

' From — Baku Charu Chandra Sinha, m.a., h.l., Chairman, 
Howrah Municipjility, 

To — The Secretary, Unemployment Committee, Bengal, 

Notts on tlio causes and proposed romodios of employmont. 

I. Causes of unemployment among the Bengalis.~-(/) inhcr- 

ent in the meinhers of the class. — (a) Disinclination for occupation 
involving manual labour or great physical exertion. It is an (^pen secret 
that the educated middle-class Bengalis look upon manual labour as 
derogatory to their position in society; in these days though the dignity 
of labour is freely and glibly talked aboui yet 1h(‘ educated Bengalis 
stand aside and eke out their miserable existem^e with a small j)ittance 
by working as an ordinary clerk while their uneducated neighbours are 
beM'oming prosperous by taking to other avo(‘ations in life. The fact 
that mi(idle-(dasH Bengali belongs to the Bhadmloh class stands as a har- 
rier between him and those lucrative techni(‘al or(‘uj)ations. 

ib) There arc* also social and religious sentiments amongst Hindus 
whi(‘h ])revent them from taking to certain oc(‘upatioiis such as dealing 
in leather and leather g.oods, etc., which are considered as unclean. 

Foitunately, however, these causes are no longi'r hampering the 
tuliK'ated middle-class Bengalis from making a ]>()sition in life and gra- 
dually disappearing owing to severe econojiiic sti ess, but the pi ogress in 
this direction is very slow and may be accelerated by giving Ihcin more 
opportunities and facilities. 

(ii) Those result iofj from the dristinij sifstem of traininjj and ahtca- 
iion open to the members of the class. — The system of edm aiion which 
was originally designed to prepare the Indians to help the administra- 
tion of the couiiti’y by providing a considerable iiumher ot Government 
servants of all descri])tions is at present nut of date and requires to be 
recast on the basis of jiresent exigencies. The supply has simply outrun 
the demand. The system rcciuires now to be remodelled so as to provide 
other avenues of eiU|)loyment for the middle-class Bengalis. Education 
has an intrinsic value of its own hut the economic condition of the coun- 
try is not siK’h as to enable the middle-class hoys to have themselves 
educated for the sake of education only. Every boy of the middle-class 
goes to school and college simply vvith the idea that a car(*ei w’oiild be 
opened out to him on the completion of his University course but when 
at the end of his University career he finds himself stranded in life with- 
out any chance of getting a decent lievelihood wdth the help of the edu- 
cation that he has obtained at a great sacrifice^ there is no w^onder that 
he should be discontented. * This discontent is further accelerated by 
the fact that his less educated neighbours are earning decently' by taking 
to occupation whi<!h a gentleman of his position and education would not 
take. This disappointment would be largely minimised if more oppor- 
tunities for business and other trainings are afforded to these boys who 
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Matriculation Examination instead of attempting the full'^Universitv 
course. 

(ni) Causes resulting from absence of i7tfor?naf ion as fo ing b7(%0^'f0f 
welhhnou'71 fehJs of einplogmeul. — The. ‘.absence of an,>' insiiiuiiim or 
department of (n)vei‘nment for collecting and disseminating infosisinafl- 
tions relating fn all possible fields of employment is also anoUiei obstacle 
for securing suitable employment of the right type by tli(»se ]>ei‘sons who 
are qualified for the purpose. If a bureau of such informati(»u is started 
for the purpose it will not only hel]i tlie pei-soii seeking lor empljgpiient 
hut also employers themselves in securing the right type of Tueii n^r the 
same. 

(/r) Those resultiiu) front the financial state of those eotn munities . — 
The educated middle-class Bengalis are generally poor and almost live 
frym hand to mouth. This prevents them from taking to any business 
pursuits even if some of them may have indicated a tendency for the 
same. 

(r) Other causes. — The root cause of the present slate of unemj)Ioy- 
luent amongst the middle-class Bengalis seems t(» be the utter disorgani- 
sation of rural life owing to insanitaliou. Tlie rural economic life has 
also been disturbed and disorganised by the unrestricted import of cheap 
foreign products whicli has practicailly killed local industries and thereby 
ta|cen away the occiipaliou f)f manj pe(q)le in the villages. These are 
the causes which led them to migrate from those villages to the town and 
leaving the villiages to their fates, hut the town life instead of bringing 
any material comfoit has merely increased many ajtificial \\ants and 
the ojd ideal of a self-contained village purchasing as little as possihh* 
from outside and selling only its surj)lus Injs almost vanislnnl. 

TT. Remedial measures. — (a) .Measures of immethale relief . — 
Unemployment can be laigely remedied by immcdialely stai ting a better 
organisation of the (‘xistiiig rcsour(‘es or fields of einj)l()yntent and also 
by creating new resour<‘es or fields of employments. 

The Unemployment Committee may do well by reeommcuHling that 
Government should take up in hand thi-ough the rndustries and Ihiblic, 
Works Department and also through the local authorities works whi(di 
'would not otherwise have been proceeded with or aceeh iated at the 
present time. In case it is j)ossil)le for the Local Governmenl to afford 
fitiancial assistance? to these local authorities, the loe al Ixnlies would also 
he able to take up many of their works wdiich have* at ])re*se*nt he?eii kept 
in abeyaiie'e e)n ae*e-ouiit of the fiTiancial difiiemlt ies. Such mcasuivs will 
not only help the lahouiers to find labour but alsi^, will ])re)vide a good 
number of educated mielelle-edass men. Geivcrnmeht may else) take up 
threjugh the Department of Industries certain industrial prefects and 
may see that no outsiders but the educated mieldle?-class Bengalis ^ are 
thereby provided. 

In the year 1919-20 a lot of companies and indusirial ojganisations 
grew up in this country whieh gave employment to numerous i)e()ple of 
the middle-class. It is a*n o]>en secret that some of them have actually 
collapsed for want of capital and a large nujtiber are at present tottering. 
If Government could arrange for some source of finaii(?ial assistance 
und^ proper safeguard thereby enabling these organisation s to thrive, 

I am sure, it would indirectly help the middle-classi Beugglis to secure 
some employment. 
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(h) Prevention of the state of unemployment . — OccTii»atioiiK of 
Indians may be classified under the following heads : — 

^ and poultry. 

£n) Extraction of minerals,^., ^ 

^ii) Manufacturing industries. 

hv) Transport by road, water, rail, etc. 

(v) Trade. 

Professions and arts. 

(vii) Public services. 

(viii) Private and domestic services. 

Of the above (dasses the first and second relate to the prcduction of 
materials, the third to the conversion of some of these mateiials into 
different foiins ready for use, the'fourth and fiftli rtdate to making the 
above available to the consumers and the sixth, seventh and eighth 
depend u])on the fruit of the other classes. 

In respect of most of the above classes a scope for employment of 
hugest number can be made by disseminating information rcdatiiig to 
the diffeient kinds of occupations under eaidi class, the lines (1 work on 
which each is carried on, th(‘ kind of service and equipment requiied for 
it, the re(|uirements of further hands of suitable kind for it, the possibi- 
lities of extension, modification, introduction of s(*ientih(‘ and other 
improved methods of each and so on. The work sktdched ab«)ve may be 
biiefly styled “ Petter organisation of tlie existing resoiuces 

When informations of the above kind are made available for the 
general ])ublie \\c should make a stiiniiiating enquiry and im estigations- 
about new types of bu^iness that may he successfully introduced relating 
to ea(di class. Piactical advise, technical help and finaiicial assistan(‘e 
will fo.ster the growth of the new* husiness of this type. Tliivs may be 
briefly styled “Creation of n(‘w resources”. 

1 leeommend the foflowing remedial measures for immediate relief 
of the unem])loyed and for the prevention of possible aggravation of the 
present state: — 

(1) Fiiiarieial assjstane(‘ to active^ and promising young inej. to start 

small manufacturing (‘oncerns, such as soaj)-malving, match- 
making*, the pieparation of oilier innumerable mateiials of 
witle use, i)y private bodies, jirivate persons or (toAcrnment or 
semi-(jrov#rnment institutions so that a large number of the 
ediK^ated unemployed may he led up to lielp themselves and tbe 
community pcriiaps it w’ould he necessary to re(iuir(‘ them to 
W'ork to some extent under the supervision and control of those 
that lend tlie money. 

(2) Provision of facilities for young men to learn trades and crafts 

either in established houses business or in institutions 
established for the purpose. 

(3) Free lease of uncultivated land either jointly to bauds of youug* 

men, or in proper divisions, together with a loan c.f sufficient 
ij^ney rfor expenses up to the time when the land or lan4^ 
would yield crops and when these are marketed. 
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{4) Esiahlishnient of a bureau of information for fli^fseminating 
correct in formation regarding fields of employment as detailed 
above. ‘ ^ 

<5) A cliaiige in tlie system of ediu^tion. — The whole educa^nal 
organisation of the country must be modified so as to fit, the 
pupil for intelligence as well as business pursuits. Apart 
from the objective benefits which are quite apparent, this 
would bring in a happy change of mentality and a democratic 
sation of intellect and pursuits. , ^ 


No. 101, dated Rangpur, the 13th June 1923. 

From — Bautj Siddeswab, Shaiia, Superintendent, B. C. Technical 
School, Rangpur, 

To — The Secretary, IT n employment Committee, Bengal 

With reference to your letter No. 405 U. C., dated the 4th May 1923, 
1 have the honour to submit the following reports : — 

1. CauseSt — In the caste system of the Hindus particular professions 
have been assigned to each section and therefore one section cannot do 
Ihe work of another. Hindus of higher castes such as Brahmins, Baidyas, 
Kayasthas and Kshatrias follow those professions which they consider more 
honourable and consider it a humiliaion to take up manual labour or any 
trade or industry which they consider will degrade their status in society 
and thus remain unemployed. 

2. The existing system of training open to these classes is hardly 
capable of producing men who can earn their livelihood b\ any other 
oc cupation than that of lawyers, clerks, school masters, dcndois and lower 
grades of agriculturists or engineers or mechanics. The fields of lawyers, 
clerks, scdiool masters and doctoi-s have become over-crowded and engi- 
neers, agriculturists can not find suitable employment or can start inde- 
pendent firms or factories owing to their incomplete training and increase 
the number of unemployed. 

The education being now open to all classes of men a (onsiderable 
portion of the classes formerly dependent on trade, agriculture and indus- 
try have entered the TTni versifies and have come out as middle-class men 
who are fit for no other useful works than that of clerks, lawyers or 
teachers and thus adding to the difficulties of the situation. 

Raw materials are very cheap and abundant in India but there are 
110 institutions here which may give training to our young men and so 
make them capable of producing articles which can stand foreign compe- 
tition. Therefore although there may be fields for many our young 
men many of them remain unemployed. 

3. The absence of information regarding various fields of employ- 
ment in India or outside it, except a few well known ones, is one of the 
causes of unemployment. 

4. The financial state of these classes of men are not such avS they 
can capitalise any industry which can stand foreign competition. 
During the great war when the number of foreign competitors greatly 
-declined many industries spontaneously sprang up but at present when 
many competitors have come into the fields most of them have either died 
out or are struggling hard for existence owing to insiffRcieiit capital and 
lack of information about the improved methods of manufacture. 
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5. Other causes of unemployment are : Want of {a) useful train- 
iiig in improved methods of manufacture, (b) power of organisation and 
management of joint stock or private companies, (c) state patron isation 
on a larger scale. The unrestricted import of foreign goods is one of the 
causes. The continual increase in the cost of living is another cause 
which is forcing many people who lived on land revenue and agricultural 
outturn to swell the ranks of unemployed and thereby aggravate the 
distress. Want of training the improved methods of agriculture Is an 
additional cause. 

1. RoitiedioSi — The middle-class educated menjike to do brain work 
and will not remain contented with doing only manual labour; they 
should be so trained that they may be managers, siiperintendeiils, direc- 
tors or supervisors after a few j-ears ivork as a labourer. Thcj have no 
objection at present to do manufil labour if it helps them to qualify for 
the above positions. 

2. To give immediate relief to the unemployed (n) an employment 
bureau should be started at once whi(‘h will piepare a list of the unem- 
ployed and supply information to them about the vacancies ci openings 
where they may find einj>loyment, (b) natives of this Province should be 
given as much employment in the departments of Government or other 
public bodies as far as practicable in place of persons im])orte(l from other 
provinces or <^‘OUiitries. 

8. In order to jnevent the aggravation of the present state — 

{/f) Provisio]) should be made for such useful training in schools, 
colleges or other institutions that students after completing 
their training in those institutions may find themselves fit for 
starting or managing some industries or agricultural works 
which can stand against foieign com])ctit ion and the produc- 
tion therefi'om have a ready market. Most of the persons at 
ju'csenl enter tlie riiiversities and ('ome out with an education 
which can md liclp them in gaining their livelihood. If 
they can be attiacded to other ways of liveliliood the jnesent 
state of affairs will cease to exist. 

(b) Before selecting any profession guardians should enter into an 
agreement that their wards will earn their livelihood by 
following that ])rofossioii only and will not leave that without 
special reasons. 

(r) As the financial condition of these classes is had they should he 
trained to start agriculture or industry in the co-operative 
system. 

The remedies suggested above may be summed up as follows: — 

1. An employment bureau should be started at once wdiich will 

prepare a list of the unemployed and sui)ply information to 
them ahcnit the vacancies or openings where the unem])loyeJ 
may find employment. 

2. Steps should he taken to replace the foreigners in public offices 

by the natives of this Province. 

3. Steps should he taken to provide the middle-class men with such 

training as will qualify them to become managers, directors, 
etc., and capable of producing articles of commerce wdiich 
Miay compete with the prices and qualities of the goods 
imported from foreign countries. 



4. Steps should be taken to create a, market for the articles pro- 

duced by tlie agriculturists andindustrialists of the Province* 

5. Before selecting any i)rofession guardians should enter info an 

agreenient that their wards wOi follow that profession only 
and will not leave the same without special reasons. 

6. S|;eps should be fa ken to supply tlie i>oa|Je with information 

regarding various fields of employiuentf^ in or outside India. 

7. Some sort of restriction should be imposed on imported goods. 

8. Co-operative banks should be opened to help the pas.sed students 

of professional institutions. 

9. Training should he given to fit the pupils for working in the 

co-operative system. 

10. People should be trained about the management of joint stock 

and private companies and how to organise them. 

11. Research laboratories and experimental farms should be started 

by Government to help the agricnlturulists and industrialists. 


No. 1989 R., dated Jalphiguri, the 14th June 1928, 

From - AV. A. Makr, Esq., c.i.e., i.c.s., Ofig. Commissioner of 
the Rajs ha hi Division. 

To — The Se(‘retary, Unem])loynient Committee, Bengal. 

AA'ith reference to your letter No. 210 U.-C., dated the 4th May 1923,. 
on the subject unemploymeuif among the educated middle-classes, I 
have the honour to state that in my opinion the main causes of this 
unemployment are : - 

(1) The unwillingness of these classes to adopt any means of liveli- 

hood involving manual labour. 

(2) Over population. 

(3) Universal marriage,, too early marriage and unrestricted pro- 

(lu(‘tion of children which result in the bringing info to the 
world of an increasingly large jiroportion of persons who are 
both physically and mentally unfit and lend 4o ])iodnce off- 
s])ring still more unfit, who are not only unemployed but 
unemployable. 

(4) The increasing number of persons pbysically and mentally below 

the average who are mistakenly sent to high s<*hools or 
colleges by their parents. 

The unwillingness of the educated classes to adopt occupations involv- 
ing manual labour is partly the result of their ]>hy.sical unfitness com- 
bined with an enervating climate and partly the result of the present 
type of edu(rat ion which is largely literary in character and tends to 
produce a memorising unpractical being and not a practically minded 
thinking being. It is clear that the enormous numbers at present 
passing through our high schibols and colleges caiinotr all i^ecure “ soft 
jobs ** or soft-handed jobs. If they are to earn a livelihood they must 
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take to occupations involving inaimal laboiiv in tbe field, in the factory 
or elsewhere. Necessity will ultimately force the present generation in 
this direction ; hut an iiriproyed qnd more practical system of e^Iucation 
•can presumably he deviscul to lead the next geneiation into jaiths whi('h 
will offer a fair j>rospe(*t of ^ livelihood and ])ermit only the intellec- 
tually superior few "to proceed directly to the higher lua inches of educa- 
tion. Mass education on practical lines is needt'd and J am inclined to 
agree with the propo«#ils of tlie Itetrenchment Committee in this res])ect. 
A great deal of the money now spent on education is l)eing wasted. If 
it could be withdrawn and devoted to a sound system of mass education 
with adequately trained and adequately ])aid teacliers it would he a 
great step in advance. When a certain modicum of education is 
universal the unwillingness of the so called “ educated youth to adopt 
any occupation involving manual labour will tend to disaj^pear. Every 
one will be “ educated and education will lend to lose its value as a 
standard of differentiation in the employment market. In Great Britain 
a century or two ago the ability to write was comjanatively uncommon 
and any person who could write could earn a livelihood by his ]>en. Now 
every one (‘an write and the value of i>enmaiiship is nil and no one would 
think of claiming that any j)articular form of employment was beneath 
him because he could write. 

But no scheme of education will be effective or even permanently 
useful unless at the same time tlie unfit are restntined from bringing 
children into the world and unless every fit person is tauglit to consider 
before bringing a child into the world whether he or she ( an give to that 
child a suitable u])hriuging and s("(*ure to it a reasonable j)ros])ect of a 
full and liai)})y c^xisieuce. At present most countries are over populated 
arid India is undoubtedly one of the most over populated countries in 
the world. She suffers from the sp(*cial liaudicajrot being almost entirely 
au agricultural (^untry and heiug unable to import food in exchange 
for manufactures. The produce of the soil at this moment ju’ovides in 
a normal year ]»rohahly little more than sutficieni food for the present 
population. In a bad year there is not enough of fornl for the present 
population. The enormous luortality from infiueiiza in 1918 shows how 
poor the national ])hysi(jue is and how little able it is to stand against 
any new eiridemic. Tire poj^ulation has already risen to the limit of 
subsistence and it is still im reasing siiu’e no artificial checks are being 
applied. Man like otluH- animals is naturally f<utile and the only limit 
to the increase in his niiinlmrs is the want of food and the diseases ])i‘ 0 - 
(lu^*e(l by mal-nutritiou. The food-])ro(lu(‘ing area in India and on the 
earth as a whole is limited and the law of diminishing returns forbids 
the hoj)e of any important exi)ansiou in the yield of any ])articular area. 
The only hope of future happiness and comfort for India in particular 
and the world in general lies in a careful restriction of the population 
(in India I should say if it were j or J of what it is now it would be for 
the general good) and a careful prcjvention of the repiodiiction of the 
unfit. I need not however repeat what has so often been said by others ; 
but suggest that a (*a refill perusal of hcniks like Harold Cox’s Problem 
of PopulatioiC^ and Lothrop Sioddanrs ‘Glevolt against Civilisation” 
sliouUl be recommended to every Indian publi(*ist. 

There can be no doubt that the jiresent Indian custom of universal 
and early marriage and unrestricted child-bearing is absolutely fatal to 
the future of tbe Indian people. A not in (‘onsiderable ]>er(‘entage of 
the present gjuiera^ion is quite unfit to marry or to have children, even 
if there were room for these children which I contend there is not. 
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Dated Berhampore, tlie 14th June 1923. 

From — Nil RuxtoN Bhattachekjee, m.r.s.a., f.i.p.s. (London)^ 
F.c.i. (Birm.) s.a. (TJ.S.A.), Head of the Commerce 
Department, K. N. College, Berhampor4, 

To — The Secretary, Unemployment Committee, Bengal. 

I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your Circular No. 397 U.-C,, 
dated the 4th May 1923, regarding the problem of Unemployment among 
tne educated inic^dle-classes in Bengal and have pleasure in answering 
your questions as under. 

I have studied the question for about 20 years and the finding of 
employment for the educated middle-class Indians as well as Anglo- 
Indians has been one of my difhcult tasks. So far as the Bengalis are 
concerned the present state is due to a very great extent to the existing 
system of education and thoughtlessness and conservatism on the part 
of guardians and students. Then there is laziness, lack of spirit of 
Enterprise and lack of confidence in themselves. The very fact that a 
young man has passed the Matriculation examinatioji well makes him 
go up for the Intermediate examination and the very fact tliat he has 
passed the Intermediate examination makes him go uj) for the B. A. or 
B. Sc. examination without giving any thought as to wliat he would do 
after he has obtained the Degree. IVhen he ]>as.ses tlie Degree examina- 
tion he finds he has no means of prosecuting liis studies further and prob- 
ably by that time lie becomes the'fatht^r of children and it becoraevS 
incumbent u])on him to seek for any sort of ernjdoymeut. He forgets, 
however, that the training which he received at the University was only 
of a general nature and has not made him fit for any definite profession 
or occupation. In this way thousands of educated Bengalis are in the 
employment market year after year the greater portiop of whom fail to 
find suitable customers fdi' tbemselves. The. few learned professions are 
overcrowded and it is not within the means of every educated young man 
to prepare for them. New avenues of life have therefore to be created 
but there again it would take some time to educate them and their 
guardianwS as to the utility and prospects of new systems of education. 
The majority of Professors in the Arts and Sc ience Colleges are hostile 
to any new departure and whenever a graduate or an under-graduate 
refuses to follow the beaten track and desires to take up some professional 
education, (Law, Engineering and Medicine, excepted, of course) they 
try all sorts of tactics to dissuade them from their purpose. I have 
noticed with great regret that Bengali youths are very averse to labour 
bard and laziness is one of their chief defects. Out of JOO students it 
would be difficult to get 10 capable of regular and continuous work for 
6 hours and for manual labour I doubt whether even 5 per cent, could 
be found who are either fit or inclined. A feeling of restlessness and 
anxiety is manifest now and we find departures here and there from the 
beaten track yet the sha<;kles have not been shaken ofl’ and inspite of all 
talk there is a deep-rooted conservatism which has brought about this 
stagnation. Absence of information regarding new avenues of employ- 
ment is to a certain extent attributable but in many cases new dfi])artures 
are looked upon with apathy and distrust. While the Arts and S<*ience 
Colleges are filled to their utmost <’,apa(dty, very few come enthusiastic- 
ally for the study of agriculture, commerce or industry. Noiwith stand- 
ing all agitation these sjiheres are still regarded by *a vast majority as 
those for the untrained and unclaimed. Under the patronage’ of the 
Maharaja of Cossimbazar I made suitable arrangements iii’^921 for the 
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study of affriculture very much on the lines advocated by Captain 
Petavel, silk spinning, weaving and dyeing, and I received only ^ 
applications for the agriculture department, 8 for the spinning and 
weaving and 20 for the engineering. The system of education has to be 
changed lock, ^ stock and barrel. Educational necessities must take 
precedence over luxuries. 

I do not think it possible to offer immediate relief to all the 
unemployed. It has' to go through the slow process of educating and 
weeding out tBeir defects. A taste for agricultural, industrial and com- 
mercial pursuits has to be created and this can only he done through the 
medium of a luoper system of education imparted by live, sincere, and 
real enthusiasts. It should be the duty of every institution of the above 
nature not only to impart training which 'would make them fft for the 
battle of life but side by side must take adequate stej)s which would 
enable them to acquire business-like habits. The students must be made 
to appreciate dignity of labouj* and learn to rely on themselves. To 
make the youths commercially and industrially imdined and to make 
them commercial and industrial converts there is no other medium but 
a well thoughtout programme of education. This change, however, 
cannot be effected all at once and till that is done tlie Goveinmeni and 
the public must (oino forward with adequate funds to (vstal)lish and 
maintain institutions of the above nature whicli will have a far-reaching 
effect. In connection with the commerce department I started an agency 
branch and secured solo agency for the district of Mur>hidabad from 
Amedabad Mill, Binode Mill, Mohini Mill, Surat Mill, Bengal Chemical 
and Pharmaceutical Works, Dacca But Ions, Muzaffarpoje Cutlery, ghee, 
soaxjs, perfumeries, glass works, potteries, etc. Tlie idea was to make 
the Agency Department worked by tlie students under the supervision of 
one of the members of the staff wlio has a long business experience and 
the commission to ba divided amongst the student workers. Practically 
no capital was re(}uired as ail the companies agreed to send the goods on 
consignment basis and if it was worked satisfactorily we could have 
provided openings to a very large number of youths. To my great regret 
I have to confess that I could not get even half a dozen willing workers. 
Whether in agriculture or in industry or in commerce it would be 
impossible to make them successful operatives unless their habits are 
changed and they receive suitable training. 


Dated Barisal, the 14th June 1923. 

From — Bahu Jotisii C^tiandka Laiitki, Superintendent, Gov- 
ernment Techni(*al School, Barisal, 

To — The Secretary, Unemployment Committee, Bengal. 

The question of unemployment of the educated middle-classes has 
drawui attention of the imblic for the past few years. After finishing 
college life, most of the young graduates find no room in the bar, 
teaching lines, Government, Merchant and Zemindary Offices, business 
lines and do not know wliere and iiow to get an employment and earn 
somelhing for their livtdihood. Most of the ambitious boys finding no 
other occupation, at last turn out as non-<^iO'OX)erators. 

The present system of education in the General Department is fail- 
ing to develop in boys those qualifies which make them self-reliant, 
preserving r^urct^ul, morally good and active. It is for these reasons^ 
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there is much rry for the introduction of vocational tminin^ in all schoolfl 
and colleges and pjreat demand for better technical, coinmeicial and in- 
dusirial education. 

This couni ry is industrially poor and unless attempts are made to 
$?row industries, the main bulk of population will remain unemployed, 
Eor the growth of industries, arrangements for better form of techni(*al 
and industrial education of the young generation shtWild he in<Kle in the 
beginning. We find, every year, a number of schools and colleges are 
established by the public, sometimes with or without the Government 
aid, hut as the estahlishment of technical and industrial schools is 
a covstly affair, no attempt in this direction is made by them but they cry 
for it and expect the Government to spend money for these instltutK ns. 
The only attempt in the past was made by some District Hoards but 
they with their very limited resources established some institutions of 
too elementary type w’hich are failing to produce mci* hat country 
demands. 

The Government can spend lakhs and lakhs for the growtli of 
secondary schools and colleges wliich produces only heggats vf services 
but they cannot find’ any money to run a few incprovecl \vpe tedinicul 
and industrial institutions which will produce men for the growth of 
industries in this country. The services are very limited and it cannot 
be hoped that everyone who will receive general education will he pro- 
vided wdth a service, it is only thej,.industry wdiich cian keep the majority 
employed. In my humble opinion*; unless the Government spend more 
and more money tow*ards the growth of technical and industrial educa- 
tion, the question of unemployment of educated middle-classes will be 
more pressing in future. 

Apart from these causes, it is the general inclinatioll of the middle 
and even the poorer classes to get their boys edurated in schools and 
colleges of the General Department (without any consideration of their 
means) so as lo make them fit for a service and the ]>oys too, being more 
or less indolent have a great aversion to hard and practical works in 
shops. If the number of Art Colleges are not inen^ased or reductnl, the 
boys finding no seat there, will be compelled to follow^ the new’ (‘hannels 
that will he opened up by the establishment of technical, iiiJustrial 
and comme](‘ial scbools and colleges. The present time is such that no 
compulsion is necessary and if the hoys find a cliannel that will bring 
forth a decent income, they will iiatuarally take it up. 

It is also iie(;essary to make some arrangement with the owmers of 
factories and woikshops so that hoys traijied in the technical and indus- 
trial schools and colleges are better recognized and get employment 
W’henever any vacancy occurs. 


.s. 


!N^o. 2836- A., dated Jaraalpur, the 25th May 1923- 

From — A. Devon, Esq., Acting Locomotive Superintendent, 
East Indian Railway Company, 

To — The Secretary, IJnemployment Committee, Bengal. 

Unemployment among the educated middle-class Bengalis and 
Anglo- Indians. — I am afraid I am not sufficiently conversant with the 
subject to give replies of any value to the questionj^, rais^b I there- 
fore propose to reply merely in general terms. ^ 
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It is generally accepted that the economic upset resulting from the 
war is ttie main cause of unemployment. This is aggravated in the 
case of educated middle-class Bengalis by their unwillingness to take up 
manual work. « India, even in prosperous times, apparently cannot 
employ the large numbers of Indians who desire non-manual work. 
Therefore it is essential that they should be encouraged to take up 
manual work and that the field for their employment be widened. The 
problem of hmv to provide relief for the unemployed other than by the 
granting of doles is one that has severely taxed the wits of mankind 
without producing any clear result. The great problem of unemploy- 
ment still awaits solution notwithstanding the concentration on it of 
the best brains of many countries. Many palliatives have been propos- 
ed but no real remedy found. In an agricultural country like India 
one obvious remedial measure would be to divert as much educated men 
power as possible from legal, educational and clerical work to agricul- 
tural work, taking steps of course so to organise and develop the latter 
that it w'ould readily absorb the educated man-power available. 

As regards the Anglo-Indian it is obvious that his difficulty to 
secure employment lies in the severe competition of Indians capable 
of giving similar service at lower rates. 


No. 35320-80, dated Calcutta, the 1st June 1923. 

From — 3 he Chief Auditor, East Indian Railway, 

To — The Secretary, Fneinployment Committee, Bengal. 

I am not in a position to deal exhaustively with the questionnaire 
forwarded by the Secretary, Fumployment Committee, Bengal, but 
may remark as follows : — 

(1) I am iiudined to think that amongst middle-class Bengalis 
there is a tendency to endeavour to follow a few well-known fields of 
employment such as Government service and the Law and the supply 
of candidates exceeds the demand. Coupled with this tendency there 
appears to be a traditional dislike to take up manual work even such 
work as is necessary to consolidate a theoretical training. 

To some extent the above remarks are intended to apply to Anglo- 
Indians also. 

Present economic conditions have accentuated the troubles. 

(2) So far as my knowledge goes and speaking generally I should 
imagine that the training and education of Bengalis must inevitably 
guide them towards clerical w’ork such as is to be found in all Gov- 
ernment services and office generally. 

With regard to the Anglo-Indians their education is possibly supe- 
rior to the education received by the majority of youths in England and 
I consider no fault can be found with it on that scorce but so far as my 
limited experience goes I have noticed a lat*k of determination and k 
tendency to hope for a good job rather than a desire to make the best of 
the job to b^nd. There seems to be something lacking in the moral 
training in their schools and possibly too much attention is given to 
what may be termed accomplishments and too little to forming charac- 
ter and backMRue. 


12 
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(3) No doubt unemployment arises from the absence of information 

as to any but a few well known fields of employment but on the other 
hand there appeals to be an all too general desire to explore this narrow 
field. * »' 

(4) Naturally financial stringency must hamper a community in 
its education and its efforts to obtain work hut these causes operate in 
other countries and are probably no worse in India than they are in 
many other countries. 

2. With regard to remedial measures (i) and {ii) appear to indicate 
artificial measures such as financial assistance from State Eevenues. 
With the country committed to retrenchment in every department and 
the necessity for emergent taxation to balance receipts and expenditure 
any financial relief appears to be out of the question. In any event 
relief of this nature^ is no remedy. 

{ni) The widening of the field of employment following a really 
practical education and training seems to be the obvious remedy. 


Dated Lillooah, the 6th June 1923. 

From — C. iJ. H. Danby, Esq-, Carriage and Wagon Superinten- 
dent, East Indian Eailw^ay Company, 

To — The Secretary, Unemployment Committee, Bengal. 

Nott rteartfinc llnfmpioymtiit amonett tha tduaatad midtflt-eiast Anflo-lndiaiit and 

Btngaiit. 

(1) A great deal of the trouble is due to the fact that the men them- 
sedves have not had the strength of character to make up their mind 
to follow a special branch of profession or trade and to concentrate on 
that particular branch until they have mastered it and become expert 
and efficient. There is far too much dabbling and too much of the 
Jack of all trade and master of none” for these men to make a success 
of their working life also many refuse to soil their hands at work and 1 
consider this one reason why so many of them are out of employment 
at present having proved useless. 

Another cause is the objection many Anglo-Indians and Indians 
have against taking up employment at any distance from their homes 
particularly in the case of Indians. Applications are frequently re- 
ceived for appointment from men who have abandoned the posts they 
held for several years because th(?y were being transferred. 

Besides those who cannot obtain admission into any service there 
are those who cannot keep their job. There are certain vices such as 
drink, dishonesty and dissipation which cause several to be without 
employment and if they are unable to produce a favourable reference 
from their last employer it is not likely they will secure another post. 
Malaria is another scourge which often compels a good man to relin- 
quipfe his post. 

there is another class of men those who are born lazy. They 
eOTebt the working members of the family to suppf)rt tlj^em or seek 
aid from local charities with the excuse of some misfortune, etc. 
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(II) Education of both Anglo-Indians and Bengalis is not of the 
standard that ^vill fit the lads for employment. Th© scJbools for Anglo^ 
Indians (with a few exceptions) aim at fancy subjects to attract parents 
to send their cljiildren to the schools concerned, whereas the most im- 
portant subjects such as English Grammar, Composition, Prtkis writing 
and Mathematics are treated as of little importance. Consequently 
when lads appear for Test Examination to enter any service they are 
unable to get even 50 per cent, of marks. 

In schools for Indians, the teaching staff appear to be incompetent 
to train the lads in good English or Mathematics, and though the 
cramming system may enable them to pass the Matriculation Examina- 
tion, many lads when appearing for tests to pass into service are abso- 
lutely unable to write a sentence in correct English; they are also un- 
able to converse with Europeans and express their ideas intelligibly. 

(III) Absence of information of avenues of employment is the 
chief cause for Anglo-Indian lads being without employment. The 
parents are probably hard worked people. They are therefore not in a 
position to move about in those places where they may come in contact 
with people of diverse occupations and thus learn what chances there 
are of employment in other parts of India. They are unable therefore 
to determine any particular trade or profession for their children who 
thus drag through their school days absolutely in the dark regarding 
their future career. 

(IV) The bad financial state of both Anglo-Indians and Indians 
is a serious draw back and tells on the prospects of the younger genera- 
tion. There are several schools, the fees of which are within the means 
of the average Anglo-Indians, but when the children pass out of these 
schools the parents have not in many cases the means to put the children 
to any college or institution w’here they may obtain tuition for a 
special service or tec hnical training for superior posts in the Mechanical 
line. Railways and shipping work.shops are alw'ays open to receive 
educated lads, but their parents are often unable to support them for 
the period of their apprenticeship. 

The Indian, on the other hand, receives education for a few years, 
and if his father or the uncle, who may be the chief bread-winner, 
dies, the lad’s education creases. 1 have received scores of applications 
with the st ereotyp€»d phrase: “I read up to the Entrance Standard, 
but owdng to my father’s death I was compelled to abandon my 
studies 

(v) Another characteristic of the average of these men is the 
apparent ingrained idea they have that they must necessarily be 
appointed to supervising grades and they have little or no idea of 
doing a good hard day’s w'ork, and even when given supervising 
appointments wdiere it is nece.ssary that there w’hole energy and atten- 
tion should he concentrated on their work, the giossest carelessness 
and irresiK)nsibility has been found. 

Then it would apT)ear to me that there has been little or no attempt 
during the earlier education of these people to instil into their minds 
the one basic pnnciple of all success, /.c., that a man must learn to 
obey before he can nojie to he able to command, and it seems to me 
that far stricter dispipline is reciuired in schools and in places of train- 
ing for trades and professions. There is obviously far too much 

12 a 
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sparing of the rod and spoiling of the child and unfortunately this 
is often api^arently supported by parents and guardians. 

Also it appears to me that a great deal of the trouble which will 
hare to be faced by these particular classes is the fact* that physically 
a great number of the men are not capable of standing the strain of 
continuous hard work. In my opinion, fomed from personal exper- 
ience and observation, a great deal of this is due to the fact that fhe 
men take on the responsibility of mairiage before they are even able 
to look after and keep themselves, they are consequently unable to 
obtain the right kind or in any case sufficient food to support their 
bodies under the strain of hard work, in many cases they obviously 
abuse the privileges of the married state the general result is they 
become physically degenerate and as will naturally follow the children 
will be worse examples than they themselves, and it would ap|>ear 
that if a very serious increase in the present situation is to be avoided, 
some restrictions should be put on these marriages and that men 
should not be allowed to marry before they are of suitable age and in 
a position to support a wife and family. 

2(1) As regards immediate remedies it api>ears that there is very 
little hope at the present moment of employment for even the men 
amongst these classes who hare taken the trouble to make themselves 
more or less efficient. The only possible solution to this problem 
seems to be that the (jovernmenft- should be in such a position and be 
prei>ared to sjrend a con.siderable sum of money in various ways. As 
far as Ilailwriys are concerned, a very considerable amount of employ- 
ment could be found for suitable skilled men in various ways if funcls 
were made available. Also an Advisory Board could ascertain the 
avenues open to them to l)e provided with work by i>ersuading films 
who are making large profits to enhance their staff. 

(II) A Committee should be appointed to examine the method of 
education and decide the subjects which should be cumpulsory for the 
services in the (‘ountr^’, limiting the number of optional subjects w’hich 
should only lie commenced from the standard of the Junior Cambridge 
w’hen the lad’s mind will be competent to grasp and develop on su<*li 
subjects as will help him in his future career. 

As regards Indian schools, there should be a standard of efficiency 
for Masters, who should be able to s]ieak the English language fluently 
and correctly and smart in mathematics so that they will turn out 
lads fit for working in public offices, as this and the Bar are about the 
only lines pursued by educated Bengalis. 

Parents should realise that schooling alone does not make a lad 
perfect. Home influencies and encouragment to enable the lad to take 
the greatest advantage of all opportunities and particularly facilities 
for the lad to study at home are essential. 

(III) The above remarks will soon begin to tell in future and if 
the Advisory Board or the Inspectors of Schools can keep the schools 
informed of the avenues of employment which are open to the lads, 
the schools should communicate such information to the parents and 
get their instructions as to the particular branch of service for which 
the boy should be trained. 

Assistance by way of Scholarships may be givq^ to^deserving lads 
to continue training in some College or workshops. 
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No. 14411, dated Calcutta, the 7th June, 1923. 

From— A. H. Johnstone, Esq., Chief Engineer, East Indian 
•Railway Co., 

To — The Agent, East Indian Railway Company. 

Your docket No. E/ 15035 of 14tli May 1923. 

In my opinion the present state of unemployment among the edu- 
cated middle-ctlasses in Bengal and the Anglo-Indian middle-class is 
(hie largely to the world wide depression in trade and the consequent 
necassity for economy and reduction of staff in all branches and walks 
of life. 

2. Ever since peace was restored unemployment has been preva- 
lent throughout the world, but in other countries it is the labouring 
classes that have been mainly affected while in India the worst 
sufferers have been the educated classes. 

3. The present system of education in the schools and colleges in 
India turns ou< men who are only fit for clerical posts and consequently 
as such posts are limited in number there are a large number of educa- 
ted men who are unable to obtain any employment at all. 

4. Bengal perhaps feels the position more acutely than other 
Provinces owing to the effect of comjietition from without as the 
Bengali clerk is lieing gradually ousted by men from other parts of 
India who are now able to obtain an education equal to if not better 
than what is available in the schools and Universities in Bengal. 

5. Technical education has been suggested as a remedv but this 
would unfortunatelv have no immediate effect though possibly in years 
to come it may effect an inqnovement on present conditions. 

b. As regards the Anghvindian unemployment this is largely due 
to tile fact that he is biung replaced gradmdly but surely by the 
Indian who is able to accept a lower rate of {)ay than the Anglo-Indian 
cun and as economy is a vital necessity in these days the Indian 
naturally has the preference. 

7. The remedy is hard to find but would seem to lie in the 
education of men for branches of life other than the mere clerical ones. 
As regards immediate relief, there does not appear to be anv solution 
as any system of unemjdoyment doles such as has been effected in 
other countries would not be practicable in this country owing to the 
cost that would be involved. 


No. T. E. 954/181.K., dated Calcutta, the 7th June 1923. 

From — B. F. Higman, Esq., Acting General Traffic Mjinager, 
East Indian Railway Company, 

To — The Agent, East Indian Railway Compan5^ 

Rtfartfinf untmploymeiit amonf the atfiieatea midile-claieet in Bengal. 

Your No. E. 15036 of the 14th May 1923. 

Under the above quoted reference is docketted for remarks copy of 
letter No. 521 U. C., dated 9th May 1923, from the Secretary, 
UnempJoyme^ C<ffnmittee, Bengal, "to your address who submits a 
questionnaire which I propose to endeavour to answer para, by para. 
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2. It would, however, perhaps be as well to preface my remarks 
by makinpr clear the class of man I am considering under the expres- 
sion The educated middle-class of Bengalis and Anglo-Indians 
mentioned in question I. My remarks refer to the class of Bengalis 
we ordinarily employ as clerks in Head and District Offices and on 
the line as station masters, a^ssistant station masters, goods clerks, 
etc. So far as the Anglo-Indian is concerned my remarks cover fhe 
class of man who although he commences his career on the East Indian 
Railway as a guard, is employed with a view to promotion to the 
higher grades such as station masters, yard masters, inspectors, etc. 

3. Question I.— The prinoipai causes of the present state of 
unemployment among the middle-olass Bengalis and Anglo-Indians.— 

I attribute the present acute state of unemployment to the slump wTiich 
succeeded the trade boom immediately following the War In all 
European countries there has been same seciuence of events; a trade 
boom followed by a heavy slump and coiiseciuent acute unemployment 
but while at Horae unemployment is decreasing and the cost of living 
is coming down in India I see no hope of a decrease in unemployment 
in the immediate future unless a plentiful harvest can assist the present 
state of afPairs. The unfortunate collapse of the Alliance Bank oT 
Simla which has been fallowed by the closing of two Indian Banks 
in the Punjab has added to the dijpftculties already ex]xu*iem‘ed . 

We have had innumerable applications from Angloindians of goiwl 
qualifications and with excellent certificates who have been thrown 
out of employment owing to — 

(i) severe retrenchment due to bad trade, 

(ii) complete closing down of works, business, etc. 

(i) Sub para, to question (I) — I do not think that the present acute 
state of unemployment is due in any way to a want of qualffioalions 
in the victims of unemployment. Tliere is always a certain number of 
unemj>l(>yables in every community but this numl)er remains constant 
and need not be taken into account in considering the question of 
unemployment. 

2. The extension of education in Bengal has caused the clerical 
class to become very overcrowded; men whose fathers worked with 
their hands, have, owing to their better education, forsaken vsuch work 
and have taken to office life. The position therefore is that there is 
generally a shortage of artisans and men comi>etent to work with 
their hands while the ranks of the office clerks are swollen and there 
is always a large number of men without employment. Our experience 
has been that the man who by birth belongs to the clerical class has 
great difficulty in holding his own with the new comer and a liberal 
education does not seem to make men more competent to hold Iheir 
own in the competition for a livelihood. 

To give an example — ^Two attempts have been made to recruit men 
with University degrees, B.As. In the first instance, such men 
were recniiied for special class Ticket Collectors but the experiment' 
was given up after a prolonged trial as these men were found unsuit- 
able. Again men wdth University degrees were taken on in offices 
on a higher rate of pay than men without like ec^ucatjpnal qualifica- 
tions, but the results did not justify the additional expense and now 
we have done away with the distinction and a B. A. comes into the 
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service on the same footing? as a man without an University degree. 
The conclusion therefore may be that the present educational system 
turns out men suited for the lowr standard of capability required. 

3. I do not think that lack of information regarding employment 
has much effect on the question. An employer of labour w'ill always 
find the type of man he requires if such a type exists; if it does not 
exist locally he will import the necessary skilled labour be it clerical 
or manual. 

4 and 5. I have no remarks to offer. 

Question 2.— What rem^ial measures om be suggested. — Under 
this head I have no suggestions to offer. No i^medy has been found 
at Home where tliis matter has received very careful consideration. 
With the slump in trade there must inevitably be a rise in unemploy- 
ment and I see no hope of any improvement in the “ unemployed 
figures until the trade of the country revives. 


No. 1538 D., dated Calcutta, the llth June 1923. 

From — The Controller of Stores, East Indian Railway, 

To— The Agent, East Indian Railw’ay. 

Untmploymeiit amoni tht tducatMi miiltftf-ciati Btnfalls and Anglo-lntfiant. 

Your docket No. -^-E. 15038, dated the 14th Maj" 1923. 

I b<>^g to make the following remarks on the subject of the letter 
covered by your above mentioned docket. 

The princi]>al cause for the present state of unemployment not 
only among the educate<l middle-class Bengalis and Anglo-Indians but 
to all classes tliroughout ilie world is the late War. But so far as 
middle-class educateni Bengalis are concerned, their unemploymeni is 
in my opinion aggravated by tlieir education and prejudices. 

The main object of Bengali students is to gain a B.A., or M.A., 
or B.Sc., or other distinction and then to enter Government wseiwice in 
some clerical cajxicity. Government cannot employ all such and the 
overflow finds occupation in banks and mercantile offices and so on, 
all in a cleriotil cajiacity. The numbers of clerks available always far 
ex(;eeds the demand and there must idways be unemployed in their 
ranks until they radically change their views. 

It vseems to me that middle-class Bengalis should, if possible, be 
taught the dignity of labour and that it is not infra dig to soil their hands 
Agriculture in India opens a huge field as also do forestry, trades and 
industries. If young Bengalis coujd be led to study any of these 
and stop cramming for B. A., etc., examinations very considerable 
relief would be afforded to their community. 

I cannot suggest any reme^l measures wdiich will afford 
immediate relief. The only j>ossible relief to both Bengalis and 
Anglo-Indians is financial relief — under ]Tiresent circumstances this is 
iini>os8ible but even if it were not so it would be repugnant to any 
self-respecting Indian or Anglo-Indian to accept money. With legard 
to the future I can only suggest that suitable education and training 
should be fi^tainBble so that a wider field and scope will be available 
for their energies. 
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Na 4270 B/E.— 266/166/21, dated Calcutta, the 14th June 1923. 

From — Colonel G. R. Heaen, b.s.o., Ag^ent, Eastern Bengral 
Railway, ^ 

To — The Seoretar\^, Unemployment Committee, Bengal. 

I send herewith my answers to the questionnaire which was sent 
with your letter No. 523 IT. C., dated the 9th May 1923. 

2. 1 also enclose some letters from officAjrs of this Railway on the 

same subject, which may be of interest to the Committee. 

Answers to Quostionnaire. 

I. Principal causM cf present state of Unemployment.— Non- 
recognition of the ‘ 'dignity of labour*’ and profitB to be obtained there- 
from as compared with " respectability ” oi clerical work even at the 
expense of miserable remuneration. 

{ii) A University system which aims at production of literary 
matriculates rather than at the strengthening of character which fol- 
lows from becoming a skilled workman. 

(m) Disinclination to embark on enterprise and preference to follow 
in well trodden paths to a crow^ded profession or employment. 

{iv) Constant subdivision of capital and reliance on support from 
the family even if impoverishment* of the family results. 

II. The remedial measures suggested are — (/) The starting of Public 
Works which wull at first only benefit the un absorbed and possibly in- 
ferior unemployed but will vrith care build up a desire for technical 
knowledge and the larger profits obtainable. 

(n) Much more attention to be paid to technical education. 
The success of the Parsis may be cited, and the Punjabi also is turning 
to work with his hands. There are more Sikh taxi drivers in Calcutta 
than of any other class. 

(m) Propaganda showing the greater profits to be obtained by 
technical employment rather than literary ‘‘ qnili driving,** and a cry 
of ‘‘Bengal for the Bengali” in this respect. It should be recognised- 
however that Calcutta is Bengal and that outside little is done to deve- 
lop the country. The Bengali zemindar appears to be a much worse 
landlord than the Government of the “Non-regulation” Provinces. 


No. E18/149, dated Calcutta, the 4th June, 1923. 

From — C. B. Baerie, Esq., Chief Engineer, Eastern Bengal Eail- 
way, 

To — The Agent, Eastern Bengal Railway. 

Tour letter No. 2623 B/E, dated the 16th May, 1923. 

I send herewith a note by Mr. J. N. Bose, Exieoutive Engineer, 
No. I., Head-Quarters, on the question of “ Unemployment of middle- 
classes in Bengal” with an editorial from The Statesman in yesterday’s 
issue. 

Thirty years ago the Bengali clerk was to be met with all over Ujmer 
India and bore the reputation of being excellent at his work. Une 
seldom sees one there now and the reason seems toi b^ Bengali 

is not as efficient as other races even in the form of work which appeals 
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to Him, He seems to Have stood still while the others have overtaken 
him in the struggle for existence by rendering themselves as efficient 
as, and even more than, the Bengali. 

Agriculture *18 the main-stay of Bengal. But the niiddle-<dasses 
are not inclined to adopt it as a profession probably for want of energy 
and a feeling that it is derogatory to their dignity. 

Openings in industry occur frequently. But as these will involve 
physical labour, it is not likely that the middle-class Bengali will take 
to this form of work either. 

In any case the relief that agriculture and industry will afford can* 
not be given at once and I cannot see what remedy to recom* 
mend for immediate adoption. 


Note by Mr. J. N. Bose, Executive Engineer, No. I, Headquarters, 

Eastern Bengal Railway. 

In finding out causes that have led to the present state of unemploy- 
ment to the middle-class educated people of Bengal, it is necessiirj" at 
first to understand the tradition and occupation of these people, say, 
50 years ago or before, when there was no such ‘^unemployment’' 
difficulty. 

The people of Bengal — and this is perhaps true to a great extent 
with regard to those of other Provinces — is divided into '‘1 main classes, 

(1) The upper class which consists mainly of zemindars and big 
merchants. 

(2) The middle-class people which form the backbone of the Society 
are inainlj^ literate or educated classes. A large number of this clas» 
have served and are sexwing the State holding various responsible posi- 
tions in the administrative or executive functions of the Government 
or similar positions in mercantile offices. By far, the vast majority of 
these people used to live mainly on agriculture and to- a small extt^nt on 
industrial and business pursuits. According to traditions a middle- 
class man, half a century ago, would secure a few aci'es of land })erma- 
nently or on permanent lease from a zemindar and maintain according 
to his requirements, one, two or more ploughs with bullocks and ser- 
vants which were easily available at tlie time. The outturn of crop 
was generally tnfficient to maintain him and his family. 

Those who had no money but bad land inherited from forefathers 
used to let out their land to a cultivator on hurga sy.stem, t.e., a system 
in which the produce- was equally divided between the landlord and the 
cultivator, the former providing the land free and the latter doing the 
labour in return. A small percentage of the middle-class people also 
took to industrial and other occupations. With the establishment of the 
University syisem of oducation the people are being educated in lite- 
rary and general scientific subjects, in medicine and law. In these 
intellectual pursxiits, the people of Bengal have undoubtedly advanced 
c>onsiderably ahead of those of other sister Provinces. Of cx)urse, the 
vast majority of middle-class men in Bengal have never engaged them- 
selves from tixue immemorial in manual occupations such ns cai'pentiy, 
bliacksmith^s woxk and the like. Such manual occupations were and 
even to-day are the monopoly of separate castes belonging to somewhat 
lower scale Society, intermediate between the middle and lower 
clasBes. 
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(3) The lower class of people. These consist mainly of labouring 
and agricultural classes. The condition of this class of people 
to-day appears to be much better than what it was say, 50 years 
ago. The w'ages of labour and the value of agricuftural produce 
have advanced considerably so that on the whole the labouring class 
people and agriculturists are in no way w^orse off than they 
were before. 

Some of the middle-class people who were fortunate enough to 
make profits on agriculture used to buy land out of the surplus profits. 
This land was paitly rented to ryots at an average rate of Re. 1 per 
bigha per annum and partly let out on profit-sharing sytem (known 
as hurga system) with the tenants. A large majority of middle-class 
men belong to this class. The income derived from this source w^as 
enough for maintenance of himself and his family decently. 

Since the great war the prices foodstuffs, clothing, etc., have 
gone up by at least 150 per cent, more on an average so that w'hile 
a labourer or a cultivator has not materially suffered in any way by 
this advfinced pric>e, the middle-class men have hard hit by this 

increase as his income mainly derived from; land revenue bias not 
increased nor a proportionate increase of his salaiy on which/ he 
depends for a living has been granted b}^ his employers. 

In the meanwhile, no avenues of new employment are open to 
him consistent with his traditions. He cannot get labour for culti- 
vation at a suitable rate as laboui^ers find already employment in 
factories, mills, etc.^ which they find more profitable or in any case 
agreeable. 

On the other . hand malaria has undermined the vitality of the 
people and the soil has deteriorated due to want of manuring. 
There is no systematic irrigation works prevalent in Bengtil or aiiV' 
opened by zemindars w-ho are also vitally interested in the mattei:. 
Failure of crop is more often the case than not. A vast majority 
can yet find agriculture more remunerative if followed on a up-to-date 
scientific method. In the last (*ontury while young men of Bengal 
were after pursuits of literaiy education the Marwflris, uj)-eountry 
men and Bhutias have c^iptured t’ e iiilemal trade of their country. 
He finds it difficult to compete with these people who have already 
«stablished themselves in the market. 

I append below a summary taken from the C«*nsus Re])ort of 1911 (the 
Report of 1921 being still in the pn^ss) : — 

In Bengal, 

Number of persons per sq. mile 

Total population 

Of the above number — 

Hindus 
Mohemedans 
vSikhs, etc. . . 

Literate 

English knowing 
Industrially occupied 
Cultivators 
Other labourers 


551 

46,305,642 
per cent. 

. . 45*24 
, . 52*34 

. . 2*42 

. . 7*72 

. . . 1*07 

. , 7*38 

73 ^ 

. . 19*48 
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The above shows that as the matter now stands, lot of people could 
yet live on agricultural, industrial and other similar occupations and 
further by making improvements on the old primitive methiods of 
agriculture, 0|5%ning8 could be made such as dairy farming, fruit 
gardening, poultry keeping, fruit caning and the like on which the 
middle-class men in Bengal could still be employed. Similar must 
be the case with Anglo-Indians who are more* fitted for mechanical 
occupations and they may find suitable employments in the industrial 
occupations an.l manufactures for which there is a vast field yet un- 
exploited. 

1. Contributory and inhoront cautot. — (1) Want of labour for 
agricultural occupation is the primary cause of unemployment amongst 
middle-clavss people. (2) Gen(!ial want of capital is secondary cau^. 
(3) General want of co-operation between labourer and capitalist 
arising from a want of mutual confidence. 

At the same time the middle-class people, intermediary between 
labour artd capital cannot work out Iheir own salvation without such 
co-operation between labour and capital. 

Another fact arising from enervating climatic conditions and similar 
causes such as prevalence of malaria is their dislike for military service. 
A SikL, a Gurkha or an up-countryman is by nature of a military dis- 
position and this is perhaps due to better climate he enjoys compared 
with that of Bengal. Even lower class Bengalis, otherwise fit for 
military service would not accept it because by nature he dislikes such 
service and considers otl^er occupations more ])aying and agreeable to bis 
traditions. This is the general state of affairs, still 1 think young men 
in Bengal are available amongst the upper and middle classes who are 
willing to offer themselves for military service. 

II. The causes resulting from the existing system of training and 
education open to the members of the classes. — The system of education 
open to the members of the middle-class is defective is as much as it is 
of too theoretical a nature, practical side being mostly neglected. In- 
dustrial and technological training and studies are altogether wanting 
in Bengal, agricultural occupation wlii(*h used to support a large 
majority of middle-class men is no longer a i)aying concern tor various 
reasons referred to above. The young men of Bengal should receive a 
thorough practical and elementjiry theoretical training in agriculture, 
horticulture, dairy farming, etc., fields in which there is still a wide 
scope for emj)loymenl on improved scientific methods so that the labour 
difficulty could as far as posvsible be minimised or eliminated. 

III. The causes resulting from absence of information to any but a 
few well known fields of employment. — In great many instances, a pay- 
ing occupation such ns will suit a middle-class man best is not known to 
him nor is there any agtuicy to make it known to him. The result is that 
an illiterate man belonging to the lowest scale of society manages to 
secure such (K*eupations thus rendering double harm firstly, be(‘ause he 
cannot make any improvements for want of brain or knowledge, secondly 
in fields such as dairy farming, fruit canning, etc., and a host of other 
minor industries a fresh energetic young man would bring in a greater 
suct^ess thus setting an example which could be followed with advantage 
and with similar success by other young men. 

2. Rem^ial measures suggest^ for immediate relief.— Relief 
would be secured ft) great extent by giving wider scope of employment to 
these men for suitable occupations as far as possible on Railways, 
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factories, workshops and industrial concerns, by establishing coH)pera« 
tive credit societies at every tbana and encoura^fing formation of workers^ 
associations by the actual carrying out of agricultural operations on a 
moderate scale and by the spread of knowled^ for further improveinents 
possible on the existing system of cultivation and industrial develop- 
ments. 

In every province to fill up vacancies in provincial services preference 
is being given to the children of the soil, sncb ruling has yet been 
made in Bengal. The vacancies in provincial services should be filled 
up by the people of the province only. 

Prevention of an aggravation of the present state.— The present acute 
state would be relieved without possibility of aggravation if virgin lands 
in the Sunderhans or elsewhere belonging to khas mahal could be let 
out on very favourable and attractive terms and arrangements made for 
up-to-date improved methods of cultivation as followed in America by 
influencing zamindars and rich men to help young men to form them- 
selves into a working and profitable organisation on a co-operative basis. 

The system of education should be recast. More technological and 
agricultural studies suitable for Indian conditions on up-to-date scientific 
basis should be encouraged so that the young men would find wider scoi)e 
of occupation and employment. 

Prevention of a state of unemployment in future.-^This question is a 
very complicated one because the prevailing conditions in the future 
cannot be exactly foreseen at present,*^ but this question could and should 
be dealt wjth on the fact that India is pre-eminently an agricultural 
country and anything that increases her output of agricultural produce 
in the market would result in India’s prosperity as a whole. 

The development of agriculture will in itself contribute to that of at 
least some industries on a large scale. The agricultural implements will 
find a ready and wide market. New irrigation works will find employ- 
ment for both men and machinery. Manufacture of agricultural output 
such as rice from paddy before it is put on the market, the preparation 
of various kinds of manure will undoubtedly develop many subsidiary 
industries w^hich will ultimately be of immense benefit to the country. 

In all countries highly progressive in material production, the 
develoj)ment of agriculture has gone on a progressive scale with that of 
manufacturing industries. The United States of America is both an 
agricultural and a manufacturing country. 

Land is still available everywhere in Bengal and the intensity of 
population compared with land available is not great. In Bengal and 
Assam, plenty of land is available for cultivation of specific crops. 
Eainfall is adequate in northern parts of Bengal and Assam so that 
without irrigation intensive cultivation is always possible and apparently 
paying in these places. 

There is little or no prospect of agriculture developing without 
conscious and deliberate efforts by the people themselves. The agricul- 
tural population is mostly ignorant and agriculture is an industry where 
thorougnly combined and centralised action is more difficult than a 
manufacturing industry. The problem is as vast and complicated as the 
country is big and the varying conditions prevailing* in different parts 
make it all the more intricate. 
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A simultaneous development of afrriculturd and inter-dependent 
industries will increase Bengars, for the matter of that, India’s pros- 
perity. The potential capital must be coaxed out and converted to 
Kinetic capital by a network of agricultural banks and co-operative 
societies and organised on a sound footing by practical experts for the 
sole use of agricultural purposes. 

A great economic change will take place in India — each man of the 
soil will find employment suitable to himself. Bengal will then be able 
to export more than import and will he more a self-contained country. 
Her potential wealth in the soil is as great as her area and agriculture 
is the only means by which the wealth of a country can be created and 
developed. The present unemployment question will then disappear 
automatically. 

Such an economical development is possible when the growth of 
population is not disproportionately great (‘Oinpared with the increase 
of production. 

If such a tendency arises in future as is norraally the case everywhere, 
difficulties will arise in maintaining the material prosperity in the face 
of this menace from nature. Perhaps nature will readjust herself under 
the new conditions. 


?^o. T/ElT/23/11, dated Kaiichrapara, the 9th June 1923. 

From “The Locomotive and Carriage Superintendent, Eastern 
Bengal Bail way, 

To — The Agent, Eastern Bengal Railway. 

Unemployment. 

Your No. 3753 B/E of 6-6-23. 

The heads given by the Secretary, ITneinployinent Committee, are 
themselves the causes. 

In my opinion, the causes are no other than have always existed 
accentuated by the conditions arising out of the War, trade depression 
and the policy of retrenchment. The remedy lies with time, provided 
the efforts now being made, which I consider are in the right direction, 
are maintained. 


No. EC 97/1, dated Calcutta, the 9th June 1923. 

From — The Traffic Manager, Eastern Bengal Railway, 

To — The Agent; Eastern Bengal Railway, 

In returning your circular letter No. 2623 B/E., dated the 16th May 
1923, as requested by the Chief Engineer, I beg to state that the 
numerical return of all races employed in this department on 31st March 
1923, as compared with the return of the previous year, shows that as 
against 274 Anglo-Indians and 12,833 Indians (including menials) 
employed in 1921-22, 252 Anglo-Indians and 12,518 Indians (including 
menials) were employed in 1922-23, i.c., there was decrease of 22 Anglo- 
Indians and 315 Indians respectively. 

The decrease is due to retrenchment. 

I have no^urthhr remarks to offer. 
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No, 4947, dated Calcutta, the 11th June 1923. 

From — The Chief Medical Officer, Eastern Bengal Railway, , 
To — The A^rent, Eastern Bengal Railway. ^ 

Question !• — (i) As in other communities there is a proportion of the 
Bengali and Anglo-Indian classes who do not possess sufficient mental 
capacity to successfully carry on clerical or similar work but bv reason 
of their being of ** middle class ’’ families they are prevented caste 
or prejudice from employment in a sphere in which they might prove 
useful. 

(u) A proportion of chronically debilitated or physically unfit. 

Question II. — The existing system of education appears faulty. It 
would seem to develop the “ learning by rote faculty and turn out a 
graduate or failed graduate who has acquired during his curriculum a 
minimum of practical useful knowledge. 

Question III. — The usual method of obtaining employment appears 
to be the influence of a relative and an employee considers it quite appro- 
priate that he should learn his work after he has been taken on a staff. 
As long as such a method obtains it is apparent that information regard- 
ing ox)portunities of employment will be restricted and the candidate 
not find it worth while to acquire any special qualification. 

Question IV. — Religious customs, c./;., marriage, feasts and dowries, 
pilgrimages, etc., amongst Bengalis and lack of the spirit of thrift 
amongst the Anglo-Indian keep th^se classes in a state of financial 
embarrassment so that (t) they become unable to secure for themselves 
any special educational or other advantages they might otherwise secure 
and (it) they are a burden to other members of the community. 

Remedial measures. — (?) A tabulation of all varieties of employment 
open to persons of these classes and an appeal to employer to state what 
tneir yearly vacancies are and the apportionment of any surplus vacan- 
cies towards absorbing those qualified amongst the unemployed. 

(u) To develop preferably with the help and advice of business men 
whatever branches of industry are capable of development. 

(in) To train the youth sufficiently well to enable the products of 
India to compete in the Indian and foreign markets. 

To teach practically the principles of x)ersonal hygiene and self-help 
but not with a view to making either of these subjects additional for 
examination purposes. 

To remodel examinations so that they shall test the degree of intelli- 
gence rather than the amount learned but not digested and so create a 
higher standard of efficiency. 


From — The Controller of Stores, Eastern Bengal Railway, 

To — The Agent, Eastern Bengal Railway. 

In my opinion the main cause of unemployment is: — Trade depres- 
sion and consequent reduction of staff in mercantile trade and industrial 
cohcerns and the application of the Inchcape Axe in all Government 
departments. 

(I) No remarks to offer. 
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(II) One of the chief causes of unemployment among the Anglo- 
Indian Community is that the children leave school at too early an age 
to seek employment between the ages of 14 and 38 Irears, insufficiently 
educated and thj brain undevelojped and in consequence unable to grasp 
the business principles involved in common or ordinary routine work of 
an office. 

The result is that they suffer by comparison with their more educated 
Indian confrere and find themselves gradually elbowed out in the race 
for life. 

With the Indian the mistake appears to be that in many cases his 
education is directed more for passing examinations than for practical 
purpose. In many cases only studying up to the middle school examina- 
tion which quite unfits him for any ordinary work in an office. 

The learned professions, c.//,. Law and Medicine, are overci'owded 
and men who have passed the B. A. and M. A. examination are offering 
themselves for posts of Rs. 50 a month or less to the detriment of the 
men whose education has been limited to perliaps the school final and 
lower examination. 

romi>ared individually the Anglo-Indian on the same grade as an 
Indian is usually prepared to accept more responsibility than his con- 
frere, is in a way a better worker, quicker to grasp the i>osition and act 
accordingly. 

(III) Apart from trade and mercantile concerns, the chief avenues 
for employment to the Anglo-Indian are Railways, Posts and Tele- 
graphs, Port Commissioners, Custom.^ and Licensed Measurers and the 
Subordinate Indian Medical Department. 

(IV) It is believed that many Missionary Societies have opened out 
Colleges where the Indian Christian is able to obtain a good education 
either free or at a greatly reduced or nominal charge, giving him a far 
better opportunity of probably sj)endiiig more money to enable him to 
give more years to studies in the higher standards than otherwise. 

The same privilege is denied the poorer Anglo-Indian and the former 
is thus placed at a very unfair advantage. Cheap hostels, etc., also 
place a professional career such as Law and Medi(*ine within the range 
of an Indian student. 

(V) Other causes that have led to general unemployment are the 
“ dearness of living and “ extravagance.” 

Dearness of livhuj . — As men have found it impossible to make both 
ends meet they have gradually resorted to borrowing to tide over and 
which has aggravated the financial strain. To meet this children have 
been withdrawn from school, sons put to work at an earlier age than 
otherwise. 

Extravagance , — This is to certain extent due to personal folly but ia 
also a product of the times. 

People are judged by their outward general appearance, the street 
they live in and the clothes they wear. 

To obtain this favourable impression people are compelled to spend a 
great deal more than they can afford to and which in the case of a man 
with a large family probably means financial ruin. 

(I) Pending recovery of trade to normal conditions I would suggest 
that the same measures be adopted as in the case of famine,” t.e.,. 
opening up by Government of productive works — farms, steam 
laundries, etc.^ * 
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(II) If accommodation could be found for the unemployed in empty 

Government buildings, Military barracks, it would considerably reduce 
tbe aggravation now felt by the Community at large. • . 

(III) As the present state of things are the result of the aftermath of 
the War, political unrest, trade depression and ruthless application of 
the Inchcape axe, once normal conditions are reached a recurrance is 
not very likely. A great factor also which acts adversely against the 
Community is the early marriage of young men who, alt^hough in 
employment scarcely earn sufficient to keep body and soul together, enter 
into the married state and while still earning insufficient money, have 
issue year after year bringing on misery to themselves and their families 
and so increasing the population being unable to afford any relief to 
their children in educating, clothing and feeding them all of which costs 
money. 

The question of early marriage should be prevented as far as possible 
in the future and a demand for higher education (the high school) before 
employment may be offered to applicants. 


From — The Auditor, Eastern Bengal Railway, 

To — The Agent, Eastern Bengal Railway. 

I. Any exposition of (I) will not, it is thought, help the unemployed 

so no remarks are offered. s; 

II. Most lads leave sc hool between the ages of It) and 18 having 
matriculated or having appeared for the Intermediate examination in 
Arts. But the training received is very indifferent and 90 per cent, are 
not able to give satisfaction. Arithmetic is fairly well taught but not 
English both in speaking and writing the language the students are 
backward. General knowledge is also deficient. Their address t(K> is 
not what it should be. General knowledge and a good address receive 
no attention in our schools. Both these go a great way to make a suc- 
cessful business assistant. 

III. Except for tbe Bar and the medical profession and for clerk- 
ships very little information is available for other fields of employment 
in our schools. To this may be ascribed the over-crowdinfj of the Bar 
and the medical profession and to most lads seeking clerkships. And as 
the number of clerkships available is quite out of proportion to the 
number of candidates offering we have each year after the University 
Examination, large and larger army of unemployed. 

The Hindu joint-family system in former years provided work almost 
entirely for its unemployed members but with the gradual breaking up 
of that system the position has grown very acute and where the 
unemployed looked after the household now servants have to be engaged. 

IV. School fees in Indian schools are fairly moderate but in Anglo- 
Indian institutes the fees are usuaUy very high and with the high cost 
of living and high rents Anglo-Indian parents cannot give their children 
more than an elementary education. The practice too of keeping back 
children in the same standard for a second and a third year also operates 
very harshly on parents. Each year a lad is kept back means either an 
additional year’s schooling for the parents or that the boy has to leave 
school from a very low standard. This condition might be avoided if 
there are smaller classes in some schools a class consists of between 65 
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and 70 boys. The teacher can hardly do justice to so many. It also 
appears desirable that each school should have some arrangements for 
<’5oaching boys in subjects in which they are backward. This means 
expense but the amount will not be much. Our schools, particularly 
private institutions, are now run too much on commercial lines. 

The /emedial measures suggested are — 

I. (a) To have a census of the unemployed through schools and 
•colleges and also public bodies to whom tlie unemployed go for work. 

(h) The merchants and the trades may be asked to co-operate in 
providing work, suitable extracts from the Census being furnished them. 

Messrs. Shaw Wallace & Co., are opening tin works near Tattanagar. 
^ther firms may also be opening out manufactories, they might help. 
Oovernment might also invite capitalists to do business on rebate terms 
the labour required being taken from among the unemployed as far as 
possible. 

To prevent further aggravation it is proposed that — 

(u) and (Hi) (a) Every candidate for examination at the University 
in future should be required to state what employment he wishes to take 
up after passing through the University and that each school or college 
should, as far as possible, help the student to qualify for the line of 
work he wishes to adopt. 

(if) Schools should be furnished wuth complete information in regard 
to the different fields of employment open to young men but they should 
be asked to discourage (derical service which is already overcrowded. 


No. 27(>, dated Muktagacha, the 14th dune 1928. 

From The Chairman, Muktagacha Muni(‘i]>ality, 

To The Secretary, Unemployment Committee, Bengal. 

With reference to your letter No. 122/ XV-G-1928, inviting my 
opinion regarding ihe j)roblem of unemployment among the educated 
middle-class in Bengal as also the (|uestion of unemployment among the 
Anglo-Indian middle-cdasses, I venture to submit as follow's, which are 
the opinions of the educated and leading members of this place and of 
my brother Commissioners w’hom I have consulted. 

1 have not studied the (] nest ion of unemployment among the Anglo- 
Indian middle-classes and I am unable to give any definite opinion 
regarding the same. I am, how’ever, of opinion that the Anglo-Indian 
middle-clasvses are better provided at present "for the Government Tele- 
graph Department is almost their monopoly and they have also better 
chances in other spheres — llailway Department and the like. In short 
they are not very hard hit and the problem does not seem to me to be 
momentous. 

As regards the other problem, the principal causes of the present state 
of unemployment among the educated middle-class Bengalis, it has 
become verv serious and needs careful consideration and prompt 
attention. ^ • 

13 
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1. (i) Causes inherent in the menil>ers of the middle-class Bengalis 

seem to me to be — 

(a) Marriage before earning. On account of thivS, l^engalis become 

home sick, and any spirit of adventm^ — so necessary for 
worldly improvement, withers before it can blossom. As a 
result like a drowning man who catches at the straw, they 
are compelled to take to any job that they can find however 
humble it may be as soon as they finish their so-called 
education. 

(b) Then comes the spirit of dependence on earning members though 

this scourge is rapidly vanishing. 

(c) Thirdly, there is the aversion to manual labour which renders 

them unfit for any other employment save that which they 
can earn by the pen. 

(d) Lastly, the deterioration of their physique — due to imperfect 

physical training as well as of the extremely insanitary 
arrangement of Bengal towns and villages. 

(ii) Causes resulting from existing system of education probably 
are — 

(a) Want of facilities for commercial, industrial, technical and 

vocational training. The present system of education helps: 
to make the Bengalis only lawyers and doctors — while there 
are too many of them-^and clerks only. 

(b) Then again the present system of education has been made too 

costly and is not wuthin easy reach to most of the members of 
the middle-class in Bengal. 

(Hi) As to causes resulting from absence of information as to any, 
but a few well known fields of employment may be said that the middle 
class Bengalis — educated though he may be, under the present system of 
education are quite in the dark regarding fields of employment in com- 
mercial, industrial, mechanical, agricultural, forest, military, mining 
and other departments. 

(tv) As to causes resulting from the financial state of the members of 
the middle-class Bengalis, may be mentioned that the Bengalis are 
imperfectly trained and educated — other educational spheres being too* 
costly. There is also dire absence of adequate funds for starting any 
business or any industrial, agricultural and commercial concern. 

(r) As regards other causes the following seem to me to be patent : — 

(a) Colour bar. 

(b) Better facilities granted to foreigners. 

Then as to the remedial measures — 

(i) For the immediate relief of the unemployed educated middle- 
class Bengalis I would venture to suggest the throwing open of all 
appointments civil and military without distinction of caste and creed. 
The career of Lord Sinha, the first Indian Advocate-General, the first 
Indian law-member, the first Indian Under-Secretary of the State for 
India in Council, the first Indian Governor, such other illustrious 
Bengalis, has amply proved that a Bengali can be ^ntrwMed with any 
responsible post of responsibility either within or without the Empire. 
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Then again in the great European War— in the field of Verdun and other 
places — it had been amply demonstrated that the Bengalis are not 
inferior to any so called martial race and can be safely taken in the 
military department. 

(u) We hear now-a-days that Behar is for Beharees, Orissa for 
Oonyas, Assam for Assamees and even this receives Government support. 
While there are so many axioms, why not add ariother, for the immediate 
relief of tne educated middle-class Bengalis — I mean to suggest why not 
make Bengal for Bengalis only. 

(m) For immediate relief, Government should grant subsidy and 
patronage to different groups of Bengalis for starting immediately 
industrial, agricultural and commercial concerns. 

(iv) Provisions should also* promptly be made for taking in 
apprentices in all departments of Government and semi-government or 
private conyuercial and industrial concerns on subsistence allowance. 

Lastly, as to the prevention, as far as possible of an aggravation of 
the present state and the prevention of state of unemployment of these 
classes in future, I would humbly suggest the following remedial 
measures : — 

(a) Making widespread and less costly provisions for commercial, 

industrial and agricultural training and education. 

(b) Making education less costly and within easy reach of all. 

(c) Free, expansion of primary and secondary education with voca- 

tional training. 

(d) Providing more grants and affording more facilities for foreign 

education and training. 

(e) Opening of sufficient number of Government factories and grant- 

ing Government aid to those aiming at foreign concerns. 

(/) Granting of equal facilities with foreigners in all departments. 

(g) Promotion of Bengalis to higher appointments without any 

reservation. 

(h) Treating the Colonials and the Dominion people in the same way 

as they treat the Indians in their own lands. 


Dated Bankura, the 14th June 1923. 

From — A. E. Brown, Esq., Principal, Wesleyan College, 
Bankura, 

To — The Secretary, Unemployment Committee, Bengal. 

In reply to your letter No. 466 U.-C., dated the 5th May 1923, I 
have the honour to inform you that — 

(1) So far as the unemployment among the Anglo-Indian middle- 

classes is concerned I am altogether ignorant. 

(2) In 80 far as the unemployment amongst middle-class Bengalis 

is a matter of education, the question is a very large one and 
is sufficiently amply dealt with in the pages of the Calcutta 
University Commission’s report. 


13 A 
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(8) P^irsonally I am no believer in triflinf? remedial measipes. The 
first and most important matter is a thorough revision of the 
whole system of training in schools and colleges and in parti- 
cular the extension of teaching through the medium of the 
vernacular. Only in this way can that fiidependence of 
thought and spirit he produced which will fit the young men 
of this country to face the problems and ov^come the 
difficulties of modern life. 


Dated Darjeeling, the 14tli January 1923. 

From — J. R. Baneiuea, Esq., m.a., b.l., Ffellow and Member of 
Senate, Calcutta TJnivetsity, 

To — The Secretary, TTnemploymeiit Committee, Bengal. 

At the request of the Offg. Registrar of the Calcutta University I 
beg to send you the following answers to your questions : — 

1. The principal causes of the present state of unemployment among 
the educated middle-class Bengalis and Anglo-Indians are the follow- 
ing:— 

(a) The supply is greater than the demand, 

(h) Bengalis in some cases think the acceptance of certain forms of 
employment to be derogatory to their dignity. 

(c) The pay offered in some Cases is too small to attract men, for 
they cannot possibly live on it. 

The causes* inherent in members of the educated middle-class 
Bengalis are that they have not as yet begun to realise and appreciate 
fully the dignity of labour and a few are lazy. Further, the existing 
^stem of training and education is literary or scientific or professional. 
Didustrial edu(‘ation has become absolutely necessary for providing 
employment. Lastly, it should be noted that some have to go without 
education for w^ant of means and hence cannot get employment. 

2. The remedies I suggest are — Employment bureaus should be 
immediately opened by Government or responsible persons and these 
should provide employment as far as possible. Facilities should be 
afforded for industrial and technical education. Capt. PetaveFs scheme 
requires consideration. 


No. 124 G.-M., dated Garden Reach, the Ibth June 1923. 

From — M r- Unsud Dowla, Vice-Chairman, Garden Reach 
Municipality, 

To — The Secretary, Unemployment Committee, Bengal. 

With reference to your letter No. 80 U.-C., dated 8rd March 1923, 
I have the honor to inform you that the question was carefully con- 
sidered by the Commissioners and in their opinion the unemployment 
amonj^ the educated mjddle-classes in Bengal is due partly to the 
defective system of education prevailing in the land and partly to the 
people going in more for classical than for technical education in a 
country which is primarily agricultural with large *^induktrial resources. 
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Dated Calcutta, the 15th June 1923. 

From — ^Messrs. Hoare, Miller & Co., Ltd., Managing Agents, 
Calcutta Steam Navigation Co., Ld., 

To^ — The Secretary, Unemployment Committee, Bengal. 

We are in receipt of your letter No. 586 U. C., of 17th ult. 

We feel that the first and foremost cause of the present widespread 
unemployment is uncertain trade. The aftermath of the great war so 
far as India is concerned was a trade boom of a somewhat artificial 
nature followed by a slump of enormous dimensions, in turn ^followed 
by a series of public and private retrenchment measures for the purpose 
of reducing superfluous expenditure. 

It is small wonder that the effects of these various factors is unem- 
ployment on a very large scale and causing widespread hardship and 
suffering amongst the poorer classes. 

Unfortunately there would appear to be no relief for the mass weight 
of this unemployment question except in increased confidence and bet- 
ter trade and although there are at present some small signs of improve- 
nrent, we feel that there is a long road to be traversed ^et, before world 
ccmditions return to the normal. 

So far as individual cases are concerned, we would answer >our ques- 
tions as follows : 

In regard to inherent disability, it is true to a certain extent that the 
Anglo-Indian is lacking in push and suft’ers from over-sensitiveness. 
At the same time, when a good Anglo-Indian has a good example to work 
to, we consider that he is capable of giving very efficient service. 

The middle-class Indian is perhaps inclined to be stronger in word 
than indeed and we have noticed recently that young Indians are inclin- 
ed to wish to start too high. In filling vacancies we have had untried 
men demanding higher wages than those of clerks who have been work- 
ing contentedly with us for some time, and we think that indisidual cases 
of this nature probably act as a bar to employment. 

TJic question of ahtration. — We cannot help thinking that if it were 
possible to introduce a modified form of vocational training into school 
curriculum, it might assist a boy straight from school to obtain employ- 
ment earlier than otherwise would be the case. 

The question of absence of information as to fields of employment 
raises the possibility of employment bureaus, but as w’e have said before 
in our opinion the present unemployment question is due to insulBKcient 
trade and the establishment of employment bureaus would not in any 
w^ay better tmde pmspects. They might be helpful in finding employ- 
ment for a few individual cases, but they cannot alleviate the mass 
weight of unemployment. 

No. 23M., dated Bhola, the 13th June 1923. 

From — Kalimuddin Ahammad, Chairman of the Bhola 
Municipality, 

To — The Secretary, Unemployment Committee, Bengal. 

With reference to your letter No. 154 U. C., dated the 4th May 1923, 
regarding our oj)inions on the questions of unemployment, I have the 
honour to states follows : — 

(1) I have consulted the opinion of the Commissioners of the Munici- 
pality regarding this matter. 
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(2) The principal causes of the present state of unemployment among 
the educated middle-class Bengalis and Anglo-Indians are chiefly — 

(a) their apathy to cultivation or work of similar* nature from a 

false notion of prestige. 

(b) Want of technical education in the existing system of training. 
(e) Want of sufficient information as to some fields of employment, 

not much known to them, such as serang, etc. 

(d) Pecuniary difficulties to carry on a trade or business. 

(e) Want of factories in India like those of England where thousands 

of educated young men might be provided. 

(3) The measures suggested to remove those causes are — 

(a) Provision for technical education of all kinds and other humble 

vocations. 

(b) Creation of interest in cultivation and the raising of status of 

the cultivators and of persons of humble vocations to that of 
a middle-class gentleman. 

(c) Provision for the training of skilled labour among the middle- 

class. 

(d) The opening of some big factories in India to work out her raw 

materials and Government sympathy for industrial develop- 
ment in the countrv'. 

It is difficult to suggest any remedial measure for the immediate 
relief of the unemployment of the classes under consideration and for 
prevention of the aggravation of the present state. 


Dated Calcutta, the 15th June 1923. 

From — MevSSrs. Birla Brothers, Limited, Calcutta, 

To — The Secretary, Fnemployment Committee, Bengal. 

Although the present state of unemployment among the middle-classes 
in Bengal has, to a certain extent, been caused by the world wide depres- 
sion in trade, the position is peculiar to this Provinc’e in view of the 
fact that educated Bengalis vei-y largely dei)end on services, Government 
or commercial, for their livelihood. 

The population of this Province might roughly be divided into six 
classes, namely, 

(a) cultivators, 

(h) hired labours depending on agriculture,, industries' or menial 
services ; 

(c) zeminders or landholders; 

(d) merchants and traders; 

(e) members of leanied professions, such as medio^ men, lawyers, 

engineers, etc., and * 

(/) middle-class people employed in various services. 
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We are concerned primarily with the last mentioned class as the 
Unemployment Committee, appointed by the Government of Bengal, has 
heen speciheally called upon to investigate the problem of unemploy- 
ment among the educated middle-classes in Bengal and to suggest reme- 
dial measures To this the Local Government has recently added the 
>question of unemployment among the Anglo-Indian middle-classes 
My observations relate to unemployment so far as it affects the educated 
raiddle-(dass Bengalis only. 

The scarcity of labour all over the Province, coupled with the fact 
that a very considerable number of labourei's employed in Bengal is im- 
ported from other provinces, clearly shows that the first tvio classes of 
people in Bengal mentioned above do not require any new outlets for 
work unless these be more profitable and attractive than those in which 
they are now employed. In this connection one has, of course, to bear 
in mind the important fact that there are many cultivators who do not 
find enough work to engage themselves throughout the year. Some of 
these supplement their income by additional work in industries or in 
other ways. But there are veiT many who are not able to secure any 
means whereby they can add a little to their small iii{‘ome. An en(iuiry 
should be made to find out whether it is possible to introduce small home 
industries which would enable them as also others wlio may stand in need 
of additional sourees of iiieome to increase their ea^lliug^. 

Zemindei‘s or landlords, of course, are always unemployed in a sense. 
But, so long as the land pays them suffieient enough to enable them to 
Ikeep themselves above want they remain satisfied. But the number of 
«uch people is steadily decreasing. This is due to the diminished profits 
accruing to owners of land on account of a continual subdivision of landed 
7)roperty as also to increased cost of living. In many rases in which 
the income from land was formerly ade(|uate to meet the ordinary require- 
ments of the owner, he has now been obliged either to seek service or to 
join one of the alrea<ly overcrowded professions for supplementing his 
income. This has consideraldy intensified the difficulties of the situ- 
ation. The introduetion of improved methods of agriculture as also the 
application of the principle of co-operation to agriculture are likely to 
increase the profits from land. But, this is possible only if enlightened 
and public-spirited landholders direct their attention to the matter and 
Government is moved by a sincere desire to help the peoj)le in their 
difficulty. 

One does not come across many merchants who aie natives of the 
Ibovince. There are, however, a small number of men interested in 
large businesses, and a much larger number engaged in retail trade. 
Successful members of the learned professions earn quite a decent living. 
But owing to the absence of other .suitable avenues of eiuployment, the 
legal profesvsion is largely overcrowded, with the result that many find 
it difficult to support themselves. 

It is thus we find that the educated middle-classes in Bengal are 
obliged to resort mainly to the services for earning their livelihood. As 
unemployment amongst educated middle-classes means their inability to 
secure suitable and adequate means of livelihood, the question has natu- 
rally been asked, What is this due to? The answer is not far to seek. 
The learned professions are so oveiurowded that these can but provide 
opportunities only to a few. The higher appointments are limited in 
number and w large proportion of these is monopolised by non-Indians; 
these are, therefore, able to absorb only an infiuitesimali;y small number 
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of educated youths. As only a fraction of the trade and commerce of 
Beni^al is in the hands of the people of the Pi’ovince these occupations 
do not provide means of livelihood to many educated youths. They are 
thus obliged in large numbers to fall back upon the clerical or other 
appointments of an inferior nature that are to be found in Government 
offices, in commercial and industrial concerns, and in other establish- 
ments. It is not at all surprising that these are the first to suffer when- 
ever there is any depression in trade, or any retrenchment is efiected in 
Government departments. The distress in the class from which these 
people are recruited is so acute and their condition is so deplorable that 
it is essential that immediate steps should be taken to afford relief to- 
them. 

As has been shown, it is owing to stress of circumstances that a very 
latge number of educated youths in Bengal are obliged to resort to the 
clerical services for means of their livelihood. It should, lr>^ no means^ 
be understood from this that they have got any special attichment to 
this type of service alone. It is because there are so few avenues of em- 
ployment and the training and education that they have received is such 
that it does not qualify them for any work requiring technicai knowledge 
and skill that they are compelled to seek appointments of a clerical nature.. 
If an improvement in the present conditions is to be brought about, it 
is of primary importance that a radical change in the system of educa- 
tion and training of the youths of Bengal should be made. 

It has been the experience of our^rm to receive every day dozens of 
applications for appointment. It is really distressing when one things of 
the sad plight of educated young men wandering about in search of 
employment. We have always experienced difficulties in securing the 
service of technical men possessing experience for the work of running 
our engines or for the supervision of spinning or weaving in our various 
cotton and jute mills, but there has always been an abundance of candi- 
dates fit for no other appointments except those of a clerical nature. 
The number of such candidates is so large that it is found difficult to 
provide employment to them. While g(x>d shorthand typists and 
efficient accountants or even good motor drivers are not easily available^ 
candidates for clerkships may always be found in abundance; in fact, 
the supply of such men is many times larger than the demand. 

That the effect of the present system of education has not always been 
beneficial is illustrated by the way it has affe(ded those among the agri- 
cultural classes who have taken advantage of it. Once a son of a farmer 
receives some education, he never cares to come back to his father’s farm, 
although there is hardly any room for him elsewhere. 11 is manners and 
habits are changed entirely and his standard of living rises. This ren- 
ders him unfit for carrying on the agricultural pursuit of his father. 
He seeks service and is obliged at the end to accept a post of a clerical 
nature. 

It appears to me imperative that the system of education should be- 
changed in such a w'ay as to give a technical and vocational bias to it. 
This will check the supply of men who have received only a literary 
training and are fit only to become clerks and increase the supply in 
other directions. It is almost the unanimous opinion of leading men 
in the country that there should be fundamental change in the present 
system of education.* W^hile the present system of education has done 
a lot of good in other directions, it has failed to fit <the youths of the 
Province generally for practical business careers, — careers that would 
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enable them to earn their bread, I desire to lay, therefore, great em- 
phasis on the need of introducing a scheme of technical and commercial 
education of a comprehensive nature for the youths of the Province. 
This education thould include training in engineering— ^ivil, mechani- 
cal and electrical—, chartered accountancy, commercial geography, 
shorthand, etc., and spinning and weaving of jute and cotton in mills. 

It is not enough to bring about the suggested change in the existing 
system of education. As is well known, Bengal mainly depends on agri* 
culture; though she possesses remarkable industrial and commercial 
fjicilities, she is pre-eminently an agricultural pi-ovince. Tn fact, about 
75 per cent, of her population depend mainly on laud. Although the 
available land in Bengal does not require such a huge population to work 
it, in the absence of any other occupation people are obliged to resort to 
agriculture in such large numbers. But there is a limit to every thing 
aiitl a stage has arrived when the land is unable to bear any further 
burden, unless there is a change in the methods of cultivation. Every 
effort should, therefore, be made to increase the profits from land by 
introducing modern methods of agriculture. 

Even if the -<lesired change in the system of education is brought 
about and men receiving technical training are produced in large num- 
bers, in the absence of any adequate development and extension of indus- 
tries there is no guarantee that the question of unemployment would be 
solved properly. I am of opinion, therefore, that simultaneously with 
the introduction of a change in the educational system a suitable atmos^ 
phere sbcmld be created for the development of industries on a large 
scale. The advantages of industrial development are undisimted. The 
Fiscal Commission after a careful investigation came to the unanimous 
conclusion that a development of the industries ‘‘ would be v'eiy much 
to the advantage of the countiw as a whole creating new sources of 
wt^alth, encouraging the accumulation of capital, enlarging the public 
revenues, providing more profitable employment of labour, reducing the 
ex(‘essive dependence of the country on the unstable profits of agriculture 
and finally stimulating the national life and developing national 
character 

It appears to me that no scheme for the solution of the problem of 
unemployment can be complete which does not include some provision 
for giving an impetus to the industrial develoj>nient of the (‘ountry. The 
key to the bread problem lies in what has been described as “ intense in- 
dustrialisation The problem of unemployment is conipli(‘ated enough 
but if it is to be solved properly and in an effective inannci new channels 
of employment should be created by starting new’ industries in the coun- 
try. This should come about rapidly and as far as possible on a large 
scale. 

It might be stated the measures suggested by me might quitif effec- 
tively solve the preblem of unemployment in course of time, but these 
could not be expected to afford any immediate relief. That the present 
difficulty on the score of unemployment has been caused not a little by 
the attitude of the educated people who look down upon certain profes- 
sions is now’ widely acknowledged. For instance, w’hile a motor driver 
would easily earn Rs. 60 to Rs. 120 per month, a graduate or an under- 
graduate would choose a clerical job in preference to the former even 
for a remuneration which is much less than w'hat he woxild get as a 
motor driver. JUmilarly, a sirdar weaver in a cotton or jute mill can 
easily earn from B«f. 50 to Rs. 80 per month. But educated young men 
belonging to the Bha^ralok class in Bengal would prefer a clerical post 
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of Bs, 25 to Rs. 30 to adopting such a profession. In cotton mills 
weavers earn from Es. 30 to Rs. 50 but even illiterate pei^sons belonging 
tio the middle-class often hesitate to take up a job like this. 

This prejudice against certain types of work is not peculiar to Bengal 
alone. It is so all over the country. But this mentality of the people 
has to be changed if industrial development is to be promoted along 
right lines. No profession is mean which brings to the labourer an ade- 
quate return thiough honest work. I think with the help of the magic 
lantern and propaganda work in other ways .such prejudice against cer- 
tain types of work should be removed. 

It may be argued that there exist I'eal difficultie.s in the way of mem- 
bers of the Bhadraloh (*lass working in factories side by side with ordi- 
nary' labourei’s however attractive the work might be to the former from 
the pecuniary point of view. I realise these difficulties, but I think that 
if separate housing accommodation is provided for such people, this 
would help the gradual dissipation of the prejudice. This (*an only be 
done if an earnest endeavour is made to solve the difficulty by utilising 
tlie existing factories and workshops for training educated youths and 
making proper accommodation for their housing. It is very much to be 
regretted that very little has been done in this direction up to now by 
the industrialists working in this Province. 

In the jute mills, for example, there is no Indian enjoying a respon- 
sible position such as that of an Engineer, a Spinning or Weaving 
Master, or a Mill or Factory' Mechatiic. While industrialists in CalcuUa 
have always shown diffidence in emj)lo.ving Indians in respcmsible posi- 
tions, the cotton industry' in Bombay is practically managed and super- 
vised by Indians. * The j)eople of this Province may not be as enterprising 
as the people of Bombay so far as the business side is concerned, but it 
cannot be gainsaid that in technical matters Bengalis aje quite as good 
as the people of the other Province if not much superior. The attitude in 
this matter of businessmen in this Province towards the children of the 
soil has in the past been far from encouraging, although it is to the ad- 
vantage of the former to train and employ' local men, since tliey are mu(*h 
cheaper than, and, nearly as efficient as. men imported froiii abroad. I 
wish that these industrialists would in future follow a liberal and more 
enlightened policy. 

As the distress caused by unem])loyment among educated middle- 
classes in Bengal has assumed very' serious proportions, it is imperative 
that immediate ste])s should be taken to put an end to the ))resent deplo- 
rable situation. This may' be done in two ways. An cff'U't should be 
made to provide fresh openings for those who are fit for euqdoy inent but 
cannot find work. But what is more important is that measures should 
be adopted to prevent future unemployment : If these ( bjeid-s are to be 
acliiev€Kl there should be an agency entrusted with this onerous work. 
It appears to me that a small committee should be sitting for, say, three 
years to fully investigate this question and to assist both the employers 
and those seeking employment. If this committee is properly consti- 
tuted and it consists of active and zealous members w'ho are not only 
acquainted with the various aspects of the problem but are also at the 
same time sincerely desirous of removing the causes of unemployment 
there can be no doubt that it may be expected to do very useful service. 

In conclusion, I summarise my suggestions as follows: — 

(1) The present system of education ought to 4)e changed in such 
a way as to give a techni<^al and vocational lias to it. 
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(2) A suitable atmosphere should be created for the development of 
Indian industries which should be encouraged in all possible 
w&yg, 

(S) Effective steps should be taken with a view to removing the 
present prejudice against certain types of wcrk from the 
minds of people. 

(4) Industrialists of the Province should appoint Indians in respon- 
sible posts and should give all sorts of facilities for training 
new apprenHces in their factories. 

{5) The introduction of modern methods of agriculture a> also the 
application of the principle of co-operation to agriculture 
would increase profits from land and would eventually pro- 
vide a suitable avenue of employment to educated youths. 

(6) An enquiry should be made to find ou< whether it is possible to 

introduce small home industries which would serve a.^ a subsi- 
diary source of incoirie. 

(7) A small committee, consisting of active and well-informed mem- 

bers, may be constituted for, say. three yeai>, to tackle the 
unemployment problem pro]u*rly. 


Dated Calcutta, the I'Uli June 

From — The Joint Secretaries, Imjierial Dank of India, Indian 
Staff Association, 

To — The Secretary, I'nemplovmeiit Committee, llengal. 

Your circular letter Xo. oSt) 1 . C., of the loth ultimo, was duly 
placed before the (’ommittee of the Association and we are directed to 
state that in view of the fa(*ts that the Association has no Anglo-Indian 
member and that the members of the (\unmittee have not had sufficient 
opportunity tf) make a thortmgh investigation into the wavs of life of 
the Anglo-Indians us a elass, they think it expedient to keep themselves 
aloof from essaying any analysis of the causes or conditions f»f the unem- 
ployment as ])revailing among the Anglo-Indians. 

The Committee arrived at the following findings with regard to the 
unemployment problem which stares the “ educated middle-class Ben- 
galis ” in the face. The groupings of the causes and those of the reme- 
dial measures of unemployment have been arranged as far us j>racticable 
according to the plan suggested by you and it is earnestly desired that 
these will receive the due share of attention of your Committee. 

I. (?) The inherent causes of unemployment are in nuuiy cases con- 
trcdled by the Social System. We shall discuiss them one by one; — 

(a) The joint fainiltj — It is a well known fact that the fun- 

damental unit of the Society is not the individual but the 
family. But the middle-class Bengalis, in inany i‘ases, live 
in joint families. Inspite of many advantages of the joint- 
family system, the one great defect which the institution ean- 
not escape is the growth of parasites. The earning members 
are there tind when the ward gradually attains niajority. he 
finds himself under oircuiuslances which do not readily neces- 
sitate his endeavour for seeking employment. The joint- 
fayily system thus allows him, in an indirect way, to conduct 
himself in seclusion, away from the humdrum of the work-a- 
day world. The full brunt of unemployment is not easily 
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felt and consequently suflScient impetus do liot apj>ear to be 
fortlicominjr to lead one to the conclusion that oneniployment 
is undesirable. It must, however, be mentioned liere that 
this inherent cause of unemployment is not prevailing: in all 
the families of middle Bhadraloh classes of Ileii^di. Disin- 
te^rration of the family as in the West has not yet made its 
appearance in all the aspects but parasitism has been fast 
disappearing from Bengali homes. 

(6) Tfie early marriage system, — Youths are sometimes given away 
in marriage before they attain the age of earning and soon 
after the marriage, the offsprings become a burden to the 
family. The great thirst for University edticatiori prompts 
the man, although fatherhood is thurst upon him, lo continue 
his academic career, until at last he finds himself in the posi- 
tion of the master of a family consisting of his wife, a num- 
ber of children and himself, before he can think of seeking 
for an employment. Thus unemployment plays havoc upon 
the bigger family of which he is originally a member. Early 
marriage is not only an economic blunder, but also a social 
blunder and the more it is avoided in a particular fajuily, 
the greater becomes the potentiality of the members. 

(c) A wrong conception of self-respect, — Manual labour appears to 
the majority of the membjgtrs of a family to be highly deroga- 
tory to self-respect and ektremely harmful to Ijjnt It 
has been a (mrainon idea among those j)eople that only pen- 
manship is in consonance with the prestige of the family as 
well as that of the individual members and when penmanship 
is not available and boards of “ no va('ancy ” have been posted 
at the entrances of offices, the unhappy people are diiven from 
pillar to post and they look upon unemploynnoit as an “ evil 
but a “ necessary evil hardly to be deracinated b > human en- 
deavours. Such a state of mind gives rise to unempl(»yment 
among the members of the family. 

(d) Another inherent cause of unemployment has been the outcome 
of the angle of vision of the Gorerninent ^ so far as affording 
opportunities to the educated middle-class Bengalis for hold- 
ing high offices, is concerned. Since the Qiieen^s Proclama- 
tion, there have been variouj enactments for emphasising 
the necessity of equality of pri^ ileges so far as the Britishers 
and the children of the soil are concerned, on the ground of 
education and ability, but in practice the opportunity of 
the latter has been generally confined within the possibility 
of a special kind of service, and this has been the working 
order of things. If there has been an exception to this work- 
ing order, it is due to the dazzling aristrocracy of an indi- 
vidual who has captured the Government and got the better 
of the ruling angle of vision. A vast field of employment, 
as a matter of course, has been therefore terra incognita to 
the educated middle-class Bengalis. 

(ii) Causes resulting from the existing system of training and educa. 
tion open to the memhers of the class* — Education in Bengal has a story of 
its own and the first thing that one has to observe wi^h ri jret is that it 
is not so much a success as it ought to be. This is due not to the lack 
bf ability on the part of students, as the brain of the Bengali students 
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kag been declared by eminent anthoritiee to be as ^d as the brain of 
any other students in any part of the world, nay, it has been declared 
superior to the intellect qf the students in other lands. The defect 
really orginates from the circumstances under which students receive 
their educationf^ The vocational education which alone can enable the 
students to tackle the bread problem of the present day, has been relegat- 
ed to the cold shade of neglect by the authorities of the University and 
the general culture of the products of the UniverBity has been far from 
contributing to utility in the attempt to get along the world. The 
general knowledge without any stimulus to commercial and technolo- 
gical education, so long imparted in accordance with the syiiabus of 
the University, has no doubt a very congenial influence upon the intel- 
lect but with a jfjpltured intellect and a hungry stomach there is no joy of 
the being. I’he University degree, in the majority of cases, has given 
rise to a keen insight and broad outlook but it has rendered, so far, no 
signiiicant aid for the industrial regeneration of the winners of the 
degree. The main purpose which absorbs the attention of a student as 
soon as he graduates himself, is to hunt after a “ service — a clerical 
job in a Government office or a mercantile firm and as the law of supply 
and demand has always held good in the field, unemployment has been 
the inevitable consecjiience. Another set of products of the University 
has f)een known as lawyers whose fate has been more miserable. The 
Bar is already overcrowded and although some of the law^’^ers have 
made frantic efforts to secure cases, very few have been successful, and 
even the pocket money for tiffin and conveyance has at last to be bor- 
rowed by a majority of them either from relatives or from outsiders. 
‘‘ The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune '* have proved too much 
for these lawyers and they have applied for clerical jobs. But no, there 
is no demand for clerks and unemployment has been the net result of 
the Law Degree 

(in) Causes resulting from absence of information as to any but a 
few well-known fields of employment, — The mentality of the members 
bus been twisted in such an awkward way under the present system of 
education, that the people are indeed (juite in the dark as to the existence 
of any other avenue of employment except stnvice in an office or 
joining the Bar. 1'rue it is that for the Just decade or so, Bengali 
youths have been taking up Science Courses in yearly increasing 
numbers. They have been graduating themselves with B. Sc. degrees, 
but leaving the University, they are quite unable to wring out the 
secvrets of nature ”, for, that alone can give true power over nature as 
also open employment. The scope of the education enables them to 
study the laws of nature, hut precludes them from making any substan- 
tial progress in the lines of scieii(*e or hit upon new avenues employ- 
ment, as the majority of the science students fake to law and the queer 
combination of B. Sc., B. L. are quite frecpient. Moreover, no correct 
information is given to them or to the Arts graduates to enable them 
to derive the highest benefit of their asset their education. Thej" have 
often to beat about the bush and for want of sure and safe guidance, 
they are quite unable to estimate their capacity and worth which they 
possess. It is a fact too true to be denied that they have talents and 
their University degree is a means to an end, not an end in itself, but 
how to get at the end through the means — they are quite ignorant. 
Some of them are not lacking in enterprise hut the channel in which 
the enterprise may be brought into full play, is to them unknown and 
unknowable. ^Without any propaganda of industrialism, their diffi- 
culties of unemplcfSTnent have thus become keen. 
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{iv) Causes resulting from the flnaiiG«al state of the members of the 
Community* — The financial characteristic of the middle-class Bengalis 
is their living from hand to month, Thej^ haye ordinarily no capital — no 
accumulated money — ^and even if some of them have realised the dull 
drudgery of the clerical line to the extreme and have gathered some 
idea of business, they do not consider it safe to hazard the line, bec^ause 
a loss in any shape or form is sure to bring about their pecuniary ruin. 
They often run into debts to meet the demand of the briaegroom^s father 
when they are to give their daughter in marriage or to impart to their 
sons University education in which many of them have still faith and 
therefore they cannot venture to add to their burden by incurring a 
fresh loan for starting a business. They are affrighted beyond measure 
about a failure in a business which is to them a death-Knell. When 
they are out of employment, they will rather be ill-housed or poveiiy- 
strickeii rather than attempt starting a business. Their timidity and 
weakness arising out of an unfavourable financial position, force them 
to seek for a wservice and cling to the same even at a great sacrifice. 
They have neither financial support from a state Co-operative Bank, 
nor have they any help from the Government to translate their idea of 
conducting a business into fiction. When they are unemployed, they 
accuse their fate as they have grown out and out fatalists. In fine, 
they have no means of information as to the conditions of trade or how 
to conduct it. 

(v) Causes resulting from the tariff-wall. — Kyen the darkest cloud has 
a silver lining and one section of Jthe people, it may be the minority, 
has realised the value of industry *and industrial craft. These people 
quite realise that India enjoys a monopol.y of certain raw materials and 
natunil resources. They have truly felt that the nascent industries of 
Bengal, nay of India, should be inaugurated by means of scientific 
knowledge, technical skill and organising power. In particular, the 
handloom industry has appeared to them to be an industrial enterprise 
as it can be carried on on a very small scale and with a small capital 
and thus it can give rise to new’ avenues of employment. But the Tariff- 
wall of England is a veritable nightmare upon which India is dependent. 
Inspite of the cheap production of liancashire Mills, the muslins, shaw ls 
and silk of India could be sold in the British market at a price much 
lower than those fabricated in Etifrland and still at a profit. But it is 
painful that the British Government excluded the Indian fabrics not 
only by high fiscal duties at the rate of an exorbitant percentage on their 
value but also by positive prohibition. A historian of great authority 
says Had not such prohibitory duties and decrees existed, the mills 
of Paisley and Manchester would have been stopped in their outset and 
could scarcely have been set in motion even by the powers of steam. 
They were created by the sacrifice of Indian manufacture Apart 
from the handloom industry, this has been a part and parcel of the 
fiscal policy of the Government not to extend protection to Indian in- 
dustries. There has been alw’ays an export of raw materials and an 
import of finished goods. Thus the palsy w’hich has overtaken our 
industrial life has neither Wn removed nor the miseries of the half- 
fed people have been alleviated. The w'ant of protection system and 
that of an elaborate policy of State encouragement have created a 
state of helplessness and added to the possibility and actuality of un- 
employment. 

(vt) Caiisas arising from ovoitimo-work in many Coaornmaiit 
oilloes, banks and nwerantiio firms.— A careful exan^ation of the 
system of work prevailing in most of the Government omtes, banks and 
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marcautile firms, will reveal tlie fact that many clerks have to work up to 
late hours at night and also on Sundays and other holidays to finish 
the work alloted to them. The result has been that these clerks have 
been overworked and have proved positive impediments to the securing 
of service. by other qualified men who have thus become iteneiunt 
vagabonds. Allowances are sometimes granted to these late-hour- 
workers and Sunday and holiday workers but it is quite clear from the 
point of vieiv of capitalist that the net output of the labour is hardly 
worth the amount that is paid. Still, the unhappy state of things 
exist and with the help of queer logic, the capitalists and employers 
have adhered to their conservative policy, causing in an indirect w^ay 
forced unemployment and chill X3enury in Bengali homes. 

(rr/) The recent retrenchment and its consequences upon unemploy- 
ments — While we support, by all means, the necessity of retrenchment 
in Government offices, we cannot help passing some scathing remarks 
about the method whi(‘h is being follow’ed to dispense wuth services of 
poor clerks. The income of the clerks is really of utter insignificance 
as compared with those of European officers, so far as the Exchequer is 
concerned and yet the “ Axe ” has <^ome ux)on the clerical community 
with all its fierceness. The Bengalis have, whenever opportunity 
pre.seated itself, risen to the highest posts of honour from the lowest rung 
of the ladder by dint of sheer merit and they have already proved their 
ability for holding high offices of the State and yet they have been 
supi)re8sed as a matter of policy; so far as the provincial Government 
is concerned real retrenchment should have exercised its influence upon 
the fat-salaried European officers in those offices which could have been 
managed, in the majority of cases, by Bengali officers witli a niediot re 
pay and thus the Exchequer would have been saved lots of expenses* 
But no, the retrenchment has commenced its operations from bottom 
upwards and tine first sho(‘k lias been felt by the poor clerks. It has 
aggravated the crux of the whole x)rohiein of unemployment and created 
a feeling verging upon panic among the middle-class Bengalis of the 
province. 

(viii) Want Of a clear grasp of the importance of Associated-lifor— 

The middle-clavss people have to a great extent failed to realise the 
value of corporate life so far as their employment is concerned. Far 
from being thorough-going Associationists, a majority of them look 
upon the situation from the individualistic point of view. Unfortun- 
ately, when they are thrown out of employment, they find nothing to 
hold by or elevate them. No provision is made by them for their 
black days and inspite of the want of stability of service they do not 
possess the clear foresight for an organised life or for the inauguration 
of the unemployment and other benefit funds, that can do a world of 
good and thus do away with the bitterness of unemployment to a very 
great extent. They clean forget the fact that when the whims of a 
particular officer throw any one of them out of employment or when a 
reign of terror may chance to make its appearance, causing unexpected 
dismissals, it is the Association that can ^em the tide and attempt to 
set matters right. Ignorance of the importance of Associated-life, in 
this way has aggravated the situation and unemployment eats into the 
vitals of the society. 

II. (i) The iipmodiato relief of tta unompieifid.— The present is 
indeed the psychological moment to strike the hour of Bengal’s destinj" 
by ushering in^a strong enterprise from the initiative of the Govern- 
ment to check the ^epradationat of unemployment and thus to deracinate 
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th« germs of discontent with which the land is surcharged. As the 
step, the Government should issue weekly Bulletins or Press 
Communiques containing the most up-to-date information with regard 
to the possible avenues of employment and allowing them a free ar»cess 
to the middle-class people. The dignity of labour either manual or 
mental, should be cleared* up in the suggested literatures beyond any 
shadow of doubt and overtures should be made by the (Government 
with the mechanical and engineering firms to offer a free scope to the 
willing men for a sound training for proficiency. A systematic guid- 
ance is always at the command of the Government, what is immediately 
needed to tackle with the situation, is complete sympathy and love 
which should be brought into full play to effect immediate dangers 
adequate to the issue at stake. 

{ii) To avoid m aggravation of the present deplorable state the 
following measures are SUggesteci— (a) There must be a Com])lete 
overhauRng of the existing state of overwork on Sunday and othcT 
holidays as well as up to late hours at night in the mercantile and 
Government offices and a suitable legislature should be formulated for 
the guidance of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce and Trades Associa- 
tion as also of the Government to mitigate the evil and to entertain 
duly qualified outsiders for the manmuvre of the work. Hie legisla- 
ture will certainly be based upon tbe report of an Investigation Board 
consisting of an equal number of Europeans and Indians and the same 
must continue its existence to keep a vigilant eye over the affairs! under 
reference. This measure, as has been already pointed out, will be 
beneficial both to the capitalists or employers, to the employed and 
also to the unemployed. The net output of the work in exchange of 
money which is'already being spent, will certainly be more satisfactory 
and more conducive to the welfare of the society. 

(h) Indianization of sern'rcjt . — Of all the questions affecting the 
welfare of the members of the middle-class edii(*ated families, the tw(^ 
of paramount importance are those of salaries and ])rospe(‘ts. If tlie^c 
<[uestions are solved with sympathy and moderation, unemployment 
will lose much of its bitterness and the field of employment will surely 
be suitable and extensive. While we uphold Ihe importance of 
Indianization of servi(‘es, we do not ignore the importance of Burra 
Sahibs — men of vast and varied experience in business, who are able to 
be best guides to the officers in the lower ranks. What we think to b(' 
cf importance is the entertainment of Indians in general and Bengalis, 
particularly in Bengal, to the posts of rhota sahibs without any colour 
bar, in consideration of education and efficiency. A proper and judi- 
cious ass/essinent of the qualifications of the children of the soil, will 
surely mend matters to a great extent and unemployment will be ill 
able to aggravate the present situation any further. 

(m ) Prevention of a state of unemfiloyinent of the olass in futurOi — 

(a) The remodelling of edvcafion , — ^The upbringing and education of 
the young generation should engage the serious attention of the people 
and the Government. The old order of imparting education for a 
general (*ulture of the educationists must change, giving way to the 
new. What is worth knowing and liow to impart the knowdedge must 
engage the attention of the authorities of the University so that the 
University degree may go a great way in solving the bread problem of 
the country. Utility, in short, must be the charts ieristic of our 
educational cuiriculum. Vocational education involving a compulsory 
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study of technology and crafts should form an important part and 
pai'cel of the system and students must be given a sound training 
which will enable him to meet the demand of the day. State help 
should be forthcoming for the establisliraent of a large number of 
technical schools and colleges at important centres in Bengal. Medical 
and engineering schools and colleges are also of absolute necessity to 
popularise the education by making it less expensive and more within 
the easy reach of ihe middle-c lass Bengalis. IVivate donations for Ihe 
realization . of the foregoing objects are also necessary and it may l)e 
taken for granted llud sucdi donations will not be failing from the 
zamindars and millionaires if an earnest move is carried on by the 
Government. Agricultural industry should also form an important 
item in the curri<rulum of education. 

(/>) Protect i re tariffs mid the inavfjvration of industries . — In order 
that “ the children of the soil ’’ may turn their attention to the 
manufacture of raw materials and production on a large scale and that 
they may be able to bear the strain of competition successfully they 
should be equip])e(l with the requisite scientific knowledge, technical 
skill, . business organisation and above all, help from the Government 
by thse of^gaiiizations of th(‘ Departments of Industries and Commerce! 
The systenj of protective tariffs must be fully introduced ' in the land 
and our Government should be prepared to do all that Governments in 
England, France, America and Japan have done for their peoples at 
the trying periods of E(*onomic history. 

(c) r nc in ploy incut Insurance .4c/. — To cope with the troublesome 
situation the Government from its own initiative should provide for 
Unaainployment Insurame as pievailing in Great Britain which will be 
of immense help and greatest servi<‘e to the people, when thrown out 
of employment. 

{d) State Bank. — State help is of great importance for the encoui- 
agemeut of Trade-enterprise' among the (diildren of the soil. The 
people can legitimately claim such help from a benign and parental 
Government. And tlie best way in which the help can be rendered is 
by ihe inauguration of State Bank for the benefit of the nation which 
is badly in need of guidance in business affairs. 

(c) Fostering a spirit of Associated-life. — In order to create a taste 
for corporate life and to protect the interest of the employees from 
capitalistic exploitation, Trade Fnionism on a ])road and com])reben- 
sive basis should be formulated by means of legislature as existing in 
Great Britain. 

Dated Calcutta, the I4tb June 

— 1). N. Mattra, Esq., m.u.. Honorary Secretary, Bengal 
Social S(‘rvic*e League, 

SecTetary, Fnemploym^ent Committee, Bengal. 

With reference to your ciicular letter No. *35 XT. C., dated the 
3rtl May inviting my opinions and those of the Bengal Social 

Service League on the problem of unemployment among the educated 
middle-classes in Bengal, 1 beg herc'witb to subiuit the same; and our 
opinions being agreement, I incorporate my opinions Vith thos^e of my 
committee in^ne.sei of answers to your questionnaire. You niay 
therefore consider them when necessary as two sets one in my individual 
name and onf in the name of the lieague, 

li 
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I have refrained along with '‘my committee from including the 
Anglo-Indians whose case we Wannot be said to have carefully studied 
within the scope of our note. 

Wo have tried to adopt our answers as far as possible to the limits 
of the questionst as classified and have tried to be brief and definite. 

I. (?) (1) Traditional outlook which considers manual labour as 
infra dig. Middle-class generally means the Bhadralok class — with 
claim to some respectability. Education in schools and colleges with 
the acquirement of a degree has*almost become a test and sign of such 
supposed respectability. Spoilt (in this sense) with that education 
young men and their parents and guardians (and would-be fathers-in- 
law) consider it below dignity to stoop to vocations requiring manual 
labour or which does not give their education on which such time and 
money had been spent sufficient literary scope. 

(2) This feeling is materially backed by considerations of caste (or 
caste pr<*ju dices). Tiaditional ideas of caste vocations had (‘onipart- 
mcntally’ resei ved manual labour and trade callings to the comparatively 
so-called lower castes, Vaisyas and Sudras, so that Brahmins, Vaidyas 
and Kayasthas felt a natural reluctance to take to such j)rofession8 
. directly. 

Note — (0 (2) those feelings are steadily disappearing anil caste 
prejudices dying out. 

(d) The University is turning out too large a number of graduates 
and under-graduates who are pushed along as it were some narrow 
grooves to the few and limited and overcrowded fields which such 
edu(!ation had mainly befitted them for and thereby lead to the over- 
flow of the surplus who swell the ranks of the unemployed. 

(4) Such education again unfit them for industrial and vocational 
callings requiring manual labour,, mixing freely with labourers of other 
classes, quick strong com monsense, an adequate training of their sen^ies 
and lucrative instincts. 

(5) Lack of spirit of enterprise and venture and of a courage for 
taking risks due again largely to 

(6) poverty and partial starvation and physical unfitness due to 
chronic suffering from dyspepsia, malaria, hookworm, etc., sapping 
all strength and energy for Tvork and other diseases and also to 

(7) climatic conditions of Bengal which is so ennervating during at 
least six hot and humid months of the y^ear. 

(??) The existing system of training and education fosters on the one 
hand an unwarranted adoption of a style of comparatively high and 
expensive living and on the other a tast-e for and accomplishment in 
academic and higher professional education which leaves little room or 
scope for such technical, manual, vocational or industrial training as 
can readily be translated into lucrative engagements and trade pursuits 
in small or large scale. 

{Hi) This is specially so in regard to ^all and home industries and 
also in regard to higher and larger business concerns so even with will- 
ing hearts and some capita! through lack of such guidance the 
“ Conjunction of “ Heart ’’ (zeal) “ Head (information and 
guidance) and “ Hand (the field of work) cannot be effected. 

(tu) This is also a partial cause where it is a* question of a capital 
either for deposit against employment in some banki^ or other busi- 
ness concern or for outlay to develop a small (or industrial cou- 

cern* 
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(v) Other causes, — (a) Very partially the liberation of a number of 
idle do-nothings owing to gradual break up of the joint-family system 
which used to care for and feed many able drones 

(b) Early fnarriage by fastening the burden of parental care and 
responsibilities at an age when they should not be seeking any employ- 
ment to earn extra in addition to their educational expenses hitherto 
borne by their parents or guardians or even themselves throws out a 
number of artificially created unemployed youths as between the age 
of 18 and 23. 

(c) Giving up of hereditary agricultural and other industrial pur- 
suits in favour of a barren academic parrot education. 

11. Remedial measures. — 

(1) Ivimediaie {viore or less). — (1) Government patronisation of 
indigenous manufactured goods directly and through Railways, com- 
mercial Chambers, etc., thus fostering the rapid development of 
industrial concenis which are othenvise shy of appearance at the 
present state of prospect of the market. 

(2) Affording better facilities for training in banks and workshops 
and factoides. 

(3) Vigorous and widespread propaganda w'ork by Government and 
through such private and popular organisations as the Bengal Social 
Service J^eagiie by means of lectures, pamphlets and leaflets, lanterns 
and exhibitions and through text-hooks and mottoes in scliools and 
colleges to change the peoples' angle of vision, laying stress on the 
value and dignity of manual labour and trade callings however low " 
they Ujiight appear and on the urgency of the adoption of agricultural 
or other business and industrial pursuits. 

(4) Agricultural and industrial colonisation movement (settlement) 
which would fostei the developnumt of local factories for manufactur- 
ing jmriioses and make vast areas of (‘ultivable and miiiable lands yield 
its untold treasures in crops and ores. 

(5) Rural reconstruction movement w ithin Bengal based cm co-opera- 
tive lines w’itli tlie co-ordination of various Government departments, 
e.g,, Agriculture, Fishery, Industries, etc. 

(ii) and {Hi) (1) The adoption of the recommendations (1) to (5) 
under II (/) ; 

(2) Vocational and technical education (theoretical and practical) 
to be taken up by the Universities and private enterprise, largely 
replacing the present literary education ; and 

(3) Opening up industrial centres and demonstration farms with 
attached schools and residental quarters. 


Fiom — P. vSjnha, Esq., Principal, South Suburban College, 140, 
Russa Road, South, Bhow'anipore, 

To — The Secretary, Unomploymeiit Committee, Bengal. 

The principal causes of the ]n‘esent state of unemplo^^ment among 
the educated middie-class Bengalis and Anglo-Indians api>ear to me to 
be as follows 

(i) Thom mhemit in the mmiims of this class.— Under this head 
I have to note particularly among the educated middle-clasis Bengali 

14a 
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Hindus a stmng disinclination or aversion often amounting to incapacity 
for any but sedentary and intellectual work. This is only a bit less 
marked with their Moslem brethren and exists even among the Anglo 
Indians to a very large extent. This aversion is a resultant of various 
socio-economic forces, the roots of which lie deejv in the history of evo- 
lution of these classes. It must l)e noted, how^ever, that this aversion 
to anything but genteel work is as a matter of fact common to the edu- 
cated middle-classes tiiroug^houl the world and has led to overcrowding 
in the learned prolessions almost everywhere. An educ.at(Ml young man 
is naturally \inwilling to lake xip w(A'h which he considers beneath his 
dignity and the Bengali or the Anglolndian youth is not the only siniKu- 
in this respect. The evil if it is wholly an evil has only Ik'cii intensi- 
fied hoie by certain peculiarities iu the history and, environment of these 
classes. So fai as natural environment is eoncernt'd the climate of 
Bengal, siK'cially of its lower part, is to say the least far from congenial 
to sustain, hard physical labour for the m(»st part of the year. Even the 
peasant who has from generation to geneiation devoted himself to 
manual woik is here comi)aiatively six^aking less hard-working and un^je 
easy-going than anywhere else in India inspite of his intense* love for 
the village home oi his aijcestors. In the case of the class in (juestion 
the powei' of this inimical natural environment has lK*en gr(‘at]y intensi- 
fied by that of the human <*iivironment. Eoi a (‘orrect apjnt'ciation of 
this fa(‘i we have to go hack somewdiat in detail into the history of the 
evolution of this class from early Ttritish times. 

Wln*n tile English came to l>e the musters of Ifengal then* is no 
demht that there was even then an educated middle-class in flu* pro- 
vince. But the ’number was much more limited than at present. Tin* 
Anglo-1 iidiaTis in the sense in whic-h that class is understocAl at^prcscsnjt 
had not yet been brought into existence. Among the Hindus the edu- 
cated middle-class wuis com]K>sed mainly if not exclusively, of the three* 
higher castes — tlic^ lh*ahmins, the Vaidyas and the Kayasthas who, like* 
their Moslem brethren, lived in the villages mainly on the income of 
their lands. Employments as wn*ll as employment seekers were then 
t'ew’ and the unem])loym(*iit preddem had practic ally no exisfc*ncc. Life 
being then infinilcdy sinijder and wuiiits oven of men of highest culture 
incomparably fewer it was possible for a much large*!* number to be 
maintained out of the proceeds of the family estates. The !n(*mbeis of 
these classes in villages were moreovc*r not wholly idle. Thc*y did use- 
ful wnj'k as direct produce! sed at least muclrof their own re<|uirem(*iits, 
C./ 7 ., fish, ’|)ot-herl)s, fruits, vegetables, milk, ordinary clotliiug, etc*. 
7'hey also worked as organisers of tlie sinijdc* productive activities of 
villagers. 

But this even tenor of their jdacid life was, for good or f(«* evil, 
destrc?yed by the oixni ng up of the country under British rule. English 
concpiest lx*gan a mighty revolution ’which lunS not yet worked itself 
out fully and wu* are unfortunately even nenv in the midst of a socio- 
economic transition the evils of which have become almost unbearable. 
Our old sy.steiu rd life has been almost conii>lelely destroyed and wu* 
have not yet succ*eeded in replacing it by anything* satisfactory. Our 
wants have bec*u infinitely multiplied often to the extent of wasteful 
and criminal extravagance, w’hile fresh activities which alone can 
supply enlarged wants have hardly developed at all. Our tow*ns are 
rapidly growing while our villages, whence alone thev can be supplied 
with many of their necessaries of existence as welLas of efficiency, are 
in many places hopelessly d<?eay. The system of downestic 
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production for home con8uini)tion has di8api)earfed while up well oi ^yanised 
In'(Klu<‘tion i'oi* supply of lar^e maikets has as yet come into existence. 
The new Avaiits we have develojHMl are hein^ very larg'ely supplied hy 
imports from ahroud. Unemployment under these ciiciimstances is 
inevitahle. Furtlnu*, soon after the En^dish (’oinjiieriHl Jten^al a numher 
of men with some knowledge of English hecajne necessary for them 
for the work of administration as well as develojnuent or <‘Xi)l(«itation 
of the country. Tiiese hel]K*rs of the rulers tpiickly hecanie rich and 
respected and knowledge of Enj'^lish l>e(ame the easy passport to 
wealth, powtn* and lionour. The traditional (juarrel between Imksnii 
the ^^oddess (.*F wealth and Saraswati the goddess of learning* was I'or- 
g-ottej] as is evident from the new household j)roverl) which now be- 
came current in Ihui^'a!—** Lekhnpind kora jai (jnriffhora rftora slid 
(He who devotes himself to learninf^' is sure to ixo about in a (arriagi' 
drawn hy horses). Two other homely ]noverl)s ea»i be (in(<ed to illus- 
trate this trend of tin* j>oi)ular mind. These art* — ( 1 ) “ aSIuiIicI) rhhahi 
haralok hoi"' (He wlio touches an En«>-lishman bei'onnvs rich) ; <2) ^*Jainoa- 
ta/fion c/iarkri (jhvchhat ” — [ A service of any sort is (siir(‘ to brin^) 
buttered ric(*|. The success of the fiist set of lawyers, dcK tins, efi^in- 
(*(‘rs and t‘ven of cleiks tin ned the heads (,*f the ]Mn)})h* ( (nnplelely . Tlu* 
l)rcsti^e and s<‘cinilv of (iovernmeiit service Indjjed to d(‘velo[) tlie same 
tendency; and the ev(‘r expandin*^ n*(|uiri*ments of an ylitoi bincau* 
cracy free from all ]>oi)ular control continued to fostei it by successive 
creations of new posts and departments of administration and (ontiol, 
till at last the system bcMaint* admittedly to])-h<*avv and the (b;vern- 
inent itself luol to invite a b(»dy of experts to advise^ it rej^aidin^* po^- 
sil)h‘ 1 etreiichnuSk'ts. The net result was that knowhsloe (yf Ejn»Hsh 
became thi' (Sjuivalent for (slucation and hy far the pai! < ! the 

titm> and (uier^v of Ih'n^ali yiMii^ man came to be devolfMl lo its 
ac(jnisit ion. A Univeisily decree, the ball mark of this t'dncaiion, 
co}ise{|uently caim‘ to have a largv market value and was tlieiciore 
it'gai'diMl as the Ix'-all and eml-all of existence of yenmg' Ihnig.d. Si) 
much so, that the original pur]>os**' for which it was souglil was- h)*-! 
sight of an<l to get a dt‘gree by hook or erook became an end in 
itself. This mad craze for a University degree even now holds its sway 
althougli its market valut' has of late come d(»wn almost to the zeio 
point by tin* iiu'vitable o])eration of tin* hiw of supply and demand. 

lb*sides its economic value English educati(,<n had a social value 
which (*ven now (‘inlures ami whi(*h will continue to swell (he ranks of 
the unemployed (‘ducatml middle-elass for a considerable time to comt*. 
He win) has watcln'd with some attention the })ro(’ess of evobilimi 
through which caste system is passing in Hengal must havi* ol)si*i\(*i 
that many of tin* origanal castes for many ])ractical purj)ost‘s of social 
intercourse* have l>e<m, solo speak, di<*hotomis(‘d intevtwo sections, viz., 
the educated and the uneducated. Wehaveifor instance* <‘duca1ed mem- 
bers of the lastes of weavers, washermen, harlnus, carpt'uters, smillis, 
etc., who have adopted e.nu* or other of the g’ente*el piofessions and their 
uiuMliK'ated brethr<‘n who even now stick to their original ju’ofessidns. 
The formei can mix fieely with the highest easies on a inninu’ footing 
of eejinility than tfie latter would dream of. They also trv, as min*h 
us ])ossi]jb‘, to avoid mixing theiFhh.^)d hy intermarriage with the mein- 
bers of the lower strata of tlieir own castes. The r<vsult is that tliere 
is u constant ^deavour on part of the uneducated sections of tluvse 
castes to get tneir i(’hildren edu(‘aterl, at whatever cost, in order to <*n. 
able them to enjow the higher^ social status of their educated cawste"|)eap1© 
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and that inspite of the keener strug^gle for existence in tlieir midst* 
I cannot say for certain whether this also is the case with our Moslem 
brethren. From what I have observed as an outsider; the tendency 
seems to be in oi)eiation even in tlieir midst inspite of their democratic 
.religion. The result of this constant movement from below upwards 
into the ranks of the educated middle-class is that manual labour is 
becoming scarcer in Bengal day by day. Life would have become im- 
jxissible hut for the import from outside of large bodies of workmen to 
do these works given up by the children of the soil in most cases to 
swell the ranks of the unemployed. 

The iK)sition of the Anglo-Indians is not much better. As descen- 
dauts of the ruling class they are generally unwilling to take up the 
work of artisans, petty shop-keepers, or labourers. Consequently they 
also have only tiie same oixMiings as the educated Hindu (x* Moslem 
in addition to those wliich may be exclusively reserved for them, as a 
matter of favour, by tin* (lovermuent, or the larger European employeis. 
They hav# moreover the disadvajitage that their standard of comfort is 
much moie artificial than that of the educated Hindu or Mosleia* As a 
set-off they have the doubtful advantage of the abstuice of purdah which' 
enables tlieir womenfolk to help their men in the hard struggle tor 
existence by becoming their ri\als in the field of employmeiit. 

{ii) Tlmse resulting from the existing system of training und 
education open to the members of thdse classes, — The existing system of 
training and educ^atiou open to the members of these classes is commonly 
held very largely responsible for the prevalence of the evil of unem- 
])loyment among them. Tliis appears to he only a siipeifitial view of 
the problem. It has no doubt intensified the evil hut it must not he 
forgotten that this system is a mere produet of the deep socio-economic 
forces the woikings of wliich 1 have tried to elucidate under head (/). 
A conscious eff'ort to combat tho.se foices by a lw^tter system of edu- 
cation will no doubt have considerable remits. But to exix'ct every- 
thing from it would ho to exjieet too mueh. The history of the Natirmal 
('ouneil of Education wliieli attempted to combine general education^ 
with a largo measure of manual training hut failed owing to the Jack 
of i>c«pular support and of the Bengal Teelinical Institute wliieli for 
years had to attract students by offers of stijiends Imt whose classes 
have now hiHOine full to overflowing, as a (consequence of the m^wly 
developed activities resulting from the (Ireat ,War, will, 1 venture to 
think, prov(^ this point. 

(Hi) Regarding alisence of information as to any but a few well, 
known fields of employment, — I ventuie to think that there is not milch 
in it. It may lx* that particular members of the (xlucated middle-class 
of Bengalis and Anglo-Indians are ignorant of ]>articular fields of 
employment. But to think that the whole of this intelligent class of 
employment seekers is igiuxianl, of any considerable available fields of 
employment is, to say the least, absurd. 

(iv) As regards disabilities resulting from the Rnanoial state of the 
members of these COmmunitieSf I am inclined to think that there is not 
much in it either. There are no doubt many who think that the want 
of capital t)f this class, living as it does from hand to mouth, on its 
slender earnings, prevent its ineinbers from taking up thriving in 
business. They forget that business does not retiuiro capital so much 
as business ability. As a matter of fact in progressive West the 
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businessman, enterpi’iser or o^aniser has become almost entirely diheren- 
tiated from the capitalist. Even here a man of great business ability 
never fails to obtain as much capital us he can turn to good a<*count 
while a man of ^mall ability with a large capital will be sure to lose it 
ill no time. The success of the astute Marw'aris in Calcutta business, 
though they do not often begin with much, as also the failure of many^ 
of our young hopefuls w^ho often have a better start will clearly prove 
this. 

As rsgafds roitiedial measursss — From the above discussions it ought 
to be clear that no immediate relief is possible in this case ; the evil is 
so old and deep-rooted. I am rather afraid that any hasty remedy may 
in the end prove worse than the disease. Beep-rooted habits and senti- 
ments of a people are not to be removed at once by an executive fiat. 
Such attemj)ts, even wuth the best intention, often produce more injury 
than good. 'I'o prevent as far as possible aii aggravation of the present 
state and to bring about a better state of tilings for the future I would 
like to offer the following suggestions : — 

(I) R^c&nstruction of village life for the educated middle-classes.— 

This has almost been <lest roved everywhere in Bengal around the grow- 
ing tot^Mis in general and around Calcutta in particular. It will be too 
long to discuss the reasons suffice it to say that for various causes, some 
of them of a very prevent ible nature, men of means in general and the 
educated middle-class in particular have come to ])refer the town to the 
village. 1 his must be changed. There is already a niovenient among 
the befet minds of this country as well us of Europe for taking the people 
back, to land. Judicious encouragement given to this movement w'ill 
tend in lime to minimise tlie evils of unemployment in a great measure. 

(II) Limitation of artificial wants.— Civilization has been identified 
by a large body of European thinkers with expansion of wants. This 
may very well be true as an abstract proposition, l^ut the expansion of 
conventional necessaries where necessaries for efficiency and even for 
existence are wanting is no doubt suicidal. We should never forget 
what Prof. Marshall has observed on this point. The true keynote 
of i^nomic progress is the development of new activities rather than 
of itiew" wants.’* This is however very largely a moral problem and it 
behoves our rulers who have helped us to develop by exam})le as well 
as by precept most of our conventional necessaries to help every move- 
ment for plain living and high thinking by every means in their power. 

(III) A sounder system of education.— Which w ill teach our people 
tliat no labour is undignified and that idleness is the deadliest of sins 
and which at the same time will enable us to create a larger National 
Dividend by teaching us to produce as far as ])ossit)le all the necessaries 
of our life in our country by our men. 


No. 01, dated Kharar, tbe 12th June 192*1. 

Prom — The Chairman, Kharar Municipality, 

To — The Secretary, Fneinployment Committee, Bengal. 

Ill reference to your No. 00 IT. C., dated the llrd May 1928, 
inviting opiniomon the solution of problem of unemployment anlong the 
Bengalis and among the Anglo-Indian middle 
clisfles, I am of opinion that the principal (‘auses of the juesent state 
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of unemployment among the educated middle-class Bengalis may be 
enumerated and grouped below on the p^rinciples indicated in your 
question : — * 

(i) (a) iOwing to the increased facilities for literary* education the 
number of employment seekers has largely increased than before. 

(h) The natural inclination of the middle-class Bengalis is for literary 
pursuits and they are not inelin^ to pursuits which entail manual 
faboip*. Want of dignity of labour, low physique and enervating 
climate are all responsible for this. 

(c) They have some vsort of fond attachment for home which accounts 
for immobility of labour to distant places, although this trait is gradually 
disappearing. 

There is a peculiar bent in parents to have their sons take to their 
own lines of profession. 

^(ff) The most important cause is the present system of eduqj^tion 
which is gieatly resj)onsil)]e for this state of affairs. 

(a) Purely literary training turns out clerks, lawyers in laige 
numbers whose field for einploj^ment must be limited. 

(fj) Want of elementary training in scientific courses in secondary 
education unduly hampers the choice of students for vocational educa- 
tion which compels them to flock to Arts Colleges. 

(c) Want of tetdinical institutions to provide adequate accomoda- 
tion for those who seek to enter them. 

.a., 

(d) Lack of facility for commerciitl training. 

(e) Want of provision of ])racti<'al training of those who get theo- 
retical education in, technical schools and colleges. 

(lii) (a) employment agencies as in Europe and America tjirough 
which men can haA^e information about different fields of employment 
except some well-knoAvn outlets such as legal, medical profession, clerical 
service, etc. 

(h) Want of trade satisti(*.s and commercial journals which can supply 
valuable suggestion as to profitable fields of employment. 

(tv) Poverty, lack of reserve funds and want of adequate banking 
facilities, in short, want of capitals all stand in the way of Bengalis 
starting independent business concerns. Properly speaking most of 
the middle-class Bengalis live hand to mouth. 

(v) (a) Aversion of educated youths to taking to agricultuH^ which 
was the main oc(iupation of the Jiengali.s. Want of dignity of labour 
and giving fondness of town life mostly accounts for this. 

(1b)^ Formerly educated Bengalis migrated to other provinces which 
were more backw^ard than Bengal, in large numbers and secured good 
employment. But ()wiiig to the recent grow^th of inter-provincial 
jealousy that outlet is now closed. 

(c) Absence of co-operation is responsible for the undeveloped state 
of joint-stock business w^hich is the key-stone of industrial e.nd iSQin- 
mercial progress in the modern w^clrld. 

(d) Large scale manufacture and factory system of production which 
are the main sources of employment of middle-classes in advanced 
countries are comparatively rare in Bengal. 

2. (a) As regards the remedial measures T am of opinion that the 

question of immediate relief is a very difficult one. Sut it can be 
gradually given effect to if the Government of Bengal is pleased to be 
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intent upon doing so by up the vacancies of the Bengal Govern- 

ment Officers’ staffi by reoruitment from among the Bengali educated 
youths only and influemdng the railway authorities to fill up their 
vncamdes in stations and offices situated in Bengal proper by recruitment 
from among the Bengali youths only. 

(h) Establisliinent of State hanks in every town and subdivision for 
helping those who start industrial antb,commercial business, is essentially 
necessary. 

(r) Establishment of techni<^al institutions with workshops attaclied 
for imparting technical education to the Bengali students in important 
towj^s iuid subdivisions is absolutely necessary. 

(d) The railway authorities and other i industrial factory oifners will 
have to he influenced for faking Bengali apprentices for training in 
mechanics. 

(c) Facilities must be given to Bengalis for entering military and 
mariii4| Services of (xoveriiment. 

if) The ])resent system of education must be thoroughly remodelled 
so that tine existing schools and colleges may include curriculum for 
imparting edm-ation in scientific courses both theoretical and practical 
meclnanics and (*ommer(*e. 

(//) Some more medi(*al institutions are to ]>e established in Bengal 
as the existing ones aie (juite inadecjuate to accommodate sufficient 
nundier of students for that profession. 

ih) Encouuigeinent must be given f(u* the improvement nf college in- 
dustry. ' ' 

(/) Agi*icultm*al schools must he established in every subdivision for 
training students to appl.v modern scientific method of cultivation. 

(j) Migrations to other provinces of India and to other countries 
of adventui-ous vnniths should be encouraged by the (jovernment by all 
possible means. 

(/<•) (lovernment should disseminate commercial business in all pos- 
sible ways. 

(/f ^riie principles of {*o-o]>ei‘ative system of production should be 
propagated and (iovernment should try to establisli co-operative pro- 
ducers’ societies ami liel]) tliem in theii’ initial stages. 

*]. J, beings a mufassal man unaccjuainted with the holders and 
the education of the Anglo-Indians, regret that I cannot record any 
o])inion oil' the (piestion of their unemployment. 

4i T have consulted the members of the Committee they also endorse 
my humble ©pin ion. 


Dated Dacca, tbe 13th June 19t33. 

Fro^^^) I’he Piinciinil, Ahsanulla School of Engineering. Dacca, 
.Tn^TrTlie Secretary, Unemployment (Committee, Bengal. 

In re]dy to your letter No. 318 U. C., of the r)th May 1923, I beg 
to state that as our school is closed now, 1 could not ascertain the opinion 
of the other members of our staff. I am now submitting my own opinion 
as follows : — 

Educated middle-class Bengalis of villages in Eastern Bengal witii 
tbe exception or a ^ew localitie.s of Vikrampore, practically all owned 
land of their own, which at least was made to provide food to their 
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families. This mode of living has now fallen into disfavour, being 
considered insufficient owing to the present high prices of the necessities 
of life. People are giving up their interest in lands and villages and 
to make matters worse, there has arisen a craze for living in towns, 
partly owing to the unhealthy state, which our villages are developing 
and also for increased facilitie.s for education in towns and acquiring the 
so-called smartness of the town life. Too many are now-a-days educated 
in the general line and only a few get employed. As a general rule, there 
is a rush for getting service. The only opening practically for those 
highly educated - the Bar -is overcrowded, while that for the ordinary 
run of the students, a clerkship is now-a-days hardly available owing to 
competition. Openings in higher Government services or as a teaciier 
being too few% I will not coiivsider at all. 

There is also a false juejudice helped by the (‘aste laws that manual 
and certain other forms of honest work cannot be tak<‘n uj> by the middle- 
class people, who would even prefer starving instead. I'hat beggars 
cannot be choosers even iir the form of work has yet to be pushed nome 
to them. 

I do not know much about Anglo-Indians. 

The remedy seems to me to be that people should go ))a(*k to the soil. 
Agriculture is of very great importance to India. In order to make it 
suffieiently attractive, its methods and results should he greatly 
improved. In a jdace like Bengal, improvement in agriculture should 
be on the line of making it “ intensive,” as there is little (‘hance of 
making it more “ extensive.” The work of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment should he more widely known and model farms .should In* multi- 
])lied thi*oughout the country. Agricultural training in an cdementary 
way should he dflfused along with the primary edinaition. Sanitary 
conditions of villages should he improved so that village life may be 
attractive and as safe as it should he. 

Lastly, as agriculture is not very remunerative after all, and depend- 
ing upon the mercy of the monsoons, is uncertain, causing occasimial 
famine and unemployment, industries must also he looked up for diversi- 
fied em[)loymeiit (even if we overlook the fact from tlie jjoint of <*ivili^a- 
tion that a nation without indinstries is unprogressive.) So ])ione^*r and 
demonstration industries should be started with ])ublic funds and either 
exi)ert should he brought out from foreign countries to start the work or 
better still science students sent out for si)e(dal training. (Gradually 
technical scdiools should he started and b(»ys encouraged to take up a 
technical instead of pure un])roductive education.) Monied people when 
assured of success will come forwaxrd and tinance similar concerns. This 
would ojxen the door of employment to many j)eoj>le. 


Dated Madaripur, the LUh June I92J1. 

From — The Chairman, Madaripur Municipality, Madaripur, 

To — The Secretary, Uneini)loyme1ftt Committee, Bengal. 

1. Causes. — (i) I do not find any cau.se inherent in the memheil^ of 
the class for fostering unempolyment fiinong them excepting the joint 
family system wdiich to a certain extent encourages idleness amongst the 
members of the joint families as it is not an uncommon sight to see able- 
bodied and educated young men, leading an idle and a^nless life them- 
'fielves entirely depending upon the sole bread wini^er of the family. 
This state of things, however, are gradually improving. 
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(ii) The existing system of training and education are to a great 
extent responsible for the prcvsent state of things. The present system 
of literary education should be chaiigeci and arrangements should be 
made to impart wcational education to our boys and young men so that 
they may completely equip themselves to hold their own in the battle of 
life. It is no doubt a pitial)le sight tp see our edu(‘iited young men 
driven from pillar to post in search of employment. At present there 
are provisions for such professional education in our country as law, ^ 
engineering and medicdne. Law has lost all her charms for our young 
men as the Bar everywhere is overcrow<led. There are still a great 
demand for engineers and medical men but unfortunately the (jovern- 
ment have not made any adequate provision for such education. Rush 
for admission into the Calcutta Medical College and School ami also 
into the Sibpur Engineering College and School are well-known. Out 
of thousands of camlidates for admission, a very few of them can be 
taken in for want of proper a<*conimodation, (ausing disap])ointnient to 
many. Though this stale of things are happening every year, no serious 
attempt has yet been ma<le to improve the situation. There is still some 
scope in the country for doctors and engineers. As there is no other 
oi)ening in our country, our young men after passing the Matric 
examination go up f(U' the Degree examinations as a matter of course to 
swell the number of the iineiui>loyed. If there had been other open- 
ings such as provision for technical, commercial, industrial and 
military education the (|uestioii would not have assum(‘d such a huge 
aspect which is becoming daily a source of menace botlj to tlie (lovern- 
inent and the society. 

(Hi) It cannot be denied that many t»f our young men <lo not know 
what are the fields of employment ojum to them at present in our country. 
Absence of information often stands in t])e way. A j)aniplilet contain- 
irig all such informations should he distributed broadcast amongst our 
young men. 

(«r) Tlie middle-class in Bengal has laam daily growing poor. 
(Kviug to the economic distress in the country the middle-cdass has been 
bit hard. Many members of the class seriously contemi)late to take to 
business but they cannot do so for want of funds. 

(r) The ruinous educational expenses are one of the causes for 
eiicouruging* uuemi)loymenl amongst our middle-class. The expenses of 
education have increased 50 per eeiit. then before. Fathers and 
guardians almost spend their entire fortune to edu(*ate their children. 
The result is they (‘annot give their sons and wards any start in their life 
after the coinpletiou of their education. 

2. 1 would venture to suggest the following remedies; -- .. 

(/) I am sorry 1 cannot suggest any immediate relief for the cure of 
the malady. Some may suggest immigration. .Bengalis are known to 
he very homesick peojile. I do not think (hat our middle-class educated 
young men as a class would n^ree to it. Some adventurous young men 
may agree but that instead of improving tlie situation would make 
mattei-s worse as they would not get any status in the Colonies. The 
middle-class BengaFs have got a strong sense of self-respect and that 
would surely stand in Die way in leading a quiet and peateful life in the 
colonies. Immediate immigration in some islands within Britisli posses- 
sion may to a cejpiain extent, relieve the situation. There the adventur- 
ous young men ma^^ take to cultivation if they are provided with suffi-' 
(dent lainls and capital. 
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(u) My answer to this question 'hits already been diseussed in my 
previous answer. 

(Hi) (a) The people of Ben^aral liave no industrial ediu'ution. Bengal 
no doubt is a p:ood field for many ]>n)fitable industries: If industrial 
oon(*eriis are opened and financed by the (.loverument at the bef^inning* 
many educated middle-class young: men may get employment in su(*h 
concerns, (xovernment may, after the establishment of the (umcerns, 
gradually withdraw their capital by leaving the nianagenieni in the 
hands of the children of the soil under their supervision. This would 
give relief to thousands of our young men. Tata’s industrial concerns 
at Jamshedpore has given relief to a large number of our young men. 

(h) Arrangement should at once be made for giving military edui*a- 
tion to our young men. If a military c(»llege is opened in Bengal I have 
no doubt, large numbers of our young men would seek admission into it. 

{(') Arrangement should at once be made for o])ening technological 
schools and colleges on large scale for imj^arling lechnical cdinuition to 
our young men. I am sorry to note that (lovernment have up till iiow 
made no adequate arrangement for such educati(»n. 

{(I) In all high English schools attached to the Universities, provi- 
sions should be made for giving vocational edination to the boys. 

(e) Batches of young men should be sent to foreign (‘ountries annually 
at Government cost for giving them industrial and {*ommercial educa- 
tion, so that they after their successful education in those countries, may 
mme back, well-equipi>ed with sufii<‘ient practical knowledge for open- 
ing various indust7 ial concerns in our country, 

(/) It appears fiom the rush of the student foi- seekiiig admission into 
the (Calcutta Medieval Uollege and St hool and Sibpore Engineering 
(k)llege and School that theie is still an anij)le scoj)e for doct<»i‘s and 
engineers in our country. The Government should give facilities for 
such education by establishing at least one ^ledical Uollege and one 
Engineering (College at Dacca. It cannot be denied that the J)acca 
University is a great failure. Thousamis of money are being wasted at 
l)ac(*a annually for the education of a handful of boys. This U!n\'ersity, 
it is said, has been established by the Government in the interest of 
Muhammadan ediKUition. I discussed the matters with many of my 
Muhammadan friends but they were all of (q)ini(m that instead of such 
an University it would have much furthered the inttuest of Muham- 
madan education if a vvell-ecjuipped medical college or engineering 
college would leave been established at Dacca. 


' Dated Noakhali, the 14th Juii(‘ D12d. 

From The Uollector of Noakhali, 

To The SecTctary, Unemployment (h)mmittee, Bcmgal. 

Your letter No. 202 U. (h, dated the 4th May 1920, I answer the 
questions below : — 

1. (?) Extreme selfishness, indolence, aversion to manual lalKnir, 

false idea of dignity and a certain amount of deficdeiK y in public honesty 
which generates distrust. 

(ii) The system of education whicdi is generally;, followed by the 
middle-classes fit them only to be clerks, school-masters, pleaders and 
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(}oveniinent servants. So long the ambition of all students has been to 
seeure a Government job or enter one or other'^of these vocations. The 
numerous Arts Colleges do not fit the students for any other work in life 
and if after coming out of College they fail to find emi)loyment they 
become useless members of society. Previously, when the number who 
Uvsed to obtain degrees were fewer, they used to get suitable ap])ointment 
but with the great increase in their number a very large proportion of 
(hem do no( gel any job and be<*ome discontented and dissatisfied. 
Bengalis are now turning their attention to the leaniing of science and 
take to the medical and engineering professions but these hraindies 
of the ])rofVssions will also be veiy soon overciow'ded. Absence of any 
industrial training is the real <*ause of uneinidoyinent. There are a 
handful of so-(*olled industrial sc-hools in the Province but beyond teach- 
ing the students a little elementary carpentry a little surveying, etc,, 
they do not im})art any knowledge which can help the students to earn 
their livelihood. 

(Hi) Ignorance of the resources of their own country is one of the 
( hief causes of their i)ov(*r(y. For instance, few Indians know how to 
rear hoes to obtain honey and wax from them, to obtain nitrogen from 
the air for niirogcn nianuitvs, ])rej)are vinegar, fruit jams, condiments to 
tin fruits, j)reserve tish, etc ., to make ])aper or tan hides. The country 
is very ricli in law j)roducts hut the Indians do not know how to utilise 
them. The foreigners come here to obtain tlte Indian raw ^uodiicts 
with the liolp of Indian labour exjmrt them and sell them hack to 
Indians as manufactured articles. (Toveriimcnl so far have not taken 
any action seriously to imj)art this education. 

(iv) Want of funds is also one of the reasoTis why Indians cannot take 
to industries. Fndor tin* auspices of tlie now defunct Scieme Associa- 
tion, many Indians went to foreign <*ountries like Americai, Germany 
and Japan to learn tanning, soai)-making, match-making, etc., hut when 
they returned to their eoiintry they eouhl not obtain funds to start 
induHtries and get any a<lvantage from their training. Most of them 
had to take sei viee undcu’ Ktiropean firms. It would {ip})ear iinneditahle 
though it is a fact that s(‘veral students wlni were sent out by Government 
to he trained for Agriculture when they came out weie made Deputy 
(kjllectors. 

2. (?) The only immediate relief whicdi can he suggested is the stop- 

})ag‘e of foreign recruitment in the Military, Fivil and Railway depart- 
ments of Governnu'iit. This relief, liowever, will he only temporary. 

(?V) and (Hi) I’he first and foremost remedy is for tlie Indians to learn 
the dig’iiity of labour ajid not let rnsio .system stand in tlie way of their 
taking to any industry wliieh may he to one’s in(*li?iation . The next 
thing is for the Government to meet them half way by starting a net- 
W'ork of tecdinical schools and institutions all over the country, so long 
Government left imhistry and commerce to ])rivate enterprise with the 
result that tliey were ca])tured by foreign enterjjri.se and foreign money. 
The only salvation of the country now lies in the (‘ommereial and 
industrial inde])enden(*e of the Indian and this c an only he attained by 
State aid. Agriculture is the chief industry of the count rv and it should 
he the first duty of the State to imj)rove it. The Agrieiiltural Dej)nrt- 
ment as now run hardly does any useful purpose, llie way they run 
their agri(*ultu^l farms lias created a prejudice among the middle-cla.sses 
that agriculture as^a profession is not profitable. This impression should 
be removed. More and better provisions should be made for imparting 
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agricultural education to jroung men who should then be given lands to 
work their own farms on improved methods. Government should also 
start State industries at convenient centres wdiere young men can be 
employed and learn. Subsidies may be granted to ^tpproved students 
when they start on their own work for training more students. Some of 
those whi(*h can be started almost immediately are tanning, bicycles and 
motor cars, fruit preserving, canning, weaving, paper-making, silk- 
rearing, dyeing, watcli-ipaking, rope-making and ship-building. 


Dated Rajshahi, the 14th June 1923. 

From — Babu Screndranath Bhaya, b.l., Chairman, Kampore 
Boalia Municipality, 

To — The Secretary, Unemployment Committee, Bengal. 

With regard to questions — 

1. Educated Bengalis. — 

(i) A natural apathy for business characteristic to the class. A 

feeling of degradation in taking up business in preference to 
service. An inherent inclination for service. 

(ii) Absolute want of training to take up ‘sundry business. Placing 

side by side a MarwaS and an educated Bengali, while the 
one gets business training from his boy-hood the other gets 
only general education and an ambition is instilled in them 
to become graduates, to take to business is out of question 
with them. And during these 20 or 21 years spent in becom- 
ing a graduate he gets no business training. 

(m) This is also an important cause. People seldom have idea# ©f 
taking to several sorts of business, which they havij tt© idea of^ 

(iv) Financial difiicultj’ is also a great draw back. Middle class 
people are seldom well off and as s(K)n as they take to any 
business, financial collapse staml in their way. 

(r) Absolute failure in joint-stock business and difficulty of getting 
abvSolutely trust-worthy and honest men. 

2. Remedial measures— 

(t) To make provision for their training in banks, firms and other 
workshops, in steamers and electric houses and so forth by 
giving them subsistence allow^ance. 

(it) To encourage and induce wealthy people to utilise their wealth 
by making it a source of starting cottage and other small 
industries by those who have got education, technical and 
training but no service to sustain themselves nor any capital to 
start any ])usine88 and sustain their livelihood. 

(in) To extend systems of education giving practical training of the 
educated Bengalis and preventing facilities for being mere 
graduates without technical training, so tfi^at one may not 
hanker after service and may not altogether be stranded if 
service is not available. 
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Dated Kanrhrapara, the 14th June 1923. 

From — J. K. Pal, Esq., Master-in-charge, Technical Scho(d, 
Kanchrapara, Eastern Bengal Railway, 

To The «8ecretary, IT ii employment Committee, llengal. 

As desired in your letter No. 391 XT. C., of 4th May 1923, I beg to 
submit below a few observations on the question of Unemployment in 
Bengal. 

T. Causes. — {a) M iddlc-dms Bemjalis. — (?) Slow in recognising the 
principle .that there can be no occupation worth having in any trade 
without an aiq)renticeship. 

(ii) Waste of 4 to 0 years of precious time and varying amounts of 
hard-earned money in the jmrsuit of University degrees which, whatever 
they may signify as to the standard of knowledge attained, have little or 
no value igo far as character training goes. Reliability and ‘‘ grit,^* 
which have a marketable value, generally remain uncultivated. 

(Hi) Getting and spending, a good percentage of the lower middle- 
class Bengalis have no reserve to fall back on in case of emergency, and 
are obliged to stick to the same post, however, ill-paid and disagreeable, 
and submit to the wliims of employers some of whom are not above using 
the extreme necessity of their employees as a lever to hold them down to 
a pittance. Ill-fed and ill-eqnipj>ed, the sons of such employees are 
almost sure to swell the ranks of the unemployed. 

(iv) Cheap living (whether voluntary or enforced) tends to cause 
unemployment. The wants of the average Bengali being few, there 
would not be enougli work to go round. 

(r) Competition w ith countries that have gone far in developing their 
natural resources. 

(r?) Bad trade the legacy of the Great War. 

(h) Anf/Io-hidia7is,- Some of the causes mentioned above operate in 
ibe^q^se of Anglo-Indians as well. The chief cause in their case would 
-»ar)piiiiiv|lb*4)e their failure to recognise that in a country where the .same 
anility and intelligence can be had for two j»rices, the economic law' 
compels the preference of the lower pri(*e to the higher. 

II. Remedial measures. — For the prevention of a state of unem])loy- 
ment in the future, the above causes suggest the following measures: 

(1) An Advisory Board to the Calcutta University consisting of 

Principals of Colleges, professional men and business men to 
advise Matriculates as to whether they should take a l^niver- 
sity course or turn their hands to something else. 

(2) Prevention of “ sweating ” by a strong public opinion. 

(3) Industrial and agricultural development of the country on the 

one hand and jrradual raising of the standard of living of the 
average Beiigtui on the other. 

For immediate relief I w'ould suggest that after thoroughly rousing 
public sympathy on behalf of the unemployed, a subscri})tion list be 
opened, the mon^^ so collecied be handed over, wdth proper guarantees, 
to an agriculturist of proved business ability to be used as working 
Capital, and the Government be asked to grant free of all cost for a 
number of years, the use of a suitable land, such as w^ould enhance in 
value with the kl>our spent on it. Ijet the venture be manned as far as 
possible by those who are at present unemployed and let the profits be 
used for the relief^)f their families. 
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D.0» No. 2022, dated Dacca, the l§th June 1923. 

Fiom — li. M. Chatterjee, Esq., Chairman, Board of Interme- 
diate and Secondary Education, Dacca, 

To — The Secretary, XTnemploymeiit Committee, Bengal. 

I beg to acknowledge, with the receipt of your circular letter 

No. 417 U.C., of Ihe 4th May 1923, asking for ray views in regard to the 
question of middle-class unemployment in Bengal and enclosing a number 
of questions on the subject to be answered. 

2. I cannot say I have made a study of the (idestion in detail but the 
gravity of the situation has been borne in upon me by the large number 
of young men, my former pupils, graduates of the Universities, who 
from time to time have come to me for help and advice, seeking employ- 
ment and finding none. 

3. I have no direct knowledge of the condition of Ainglo-Imlians. 
Theiefore, I shall not speak of them here. 

4. 1 think the main causes of unemployment among Bengalis of the 
educated middle-class are to be found in their charac ter, or, rather, in 
their lack of character. By lack of character, 1 mean among otlier 
things their lack of ambition, of faith in the future, of self-i‘on- 
fidence, of power of initiative and of a spirit of adventure. 

5. This difhjiency of character in Bengalis of the ‘‘ educated ” middle 
class IS itself the result of other causes. It is partly due to the political 
condition, the sheltered existence that they have enjoyed so far and 
their restricted oullook on the world. It is ]>artly due to social condi- 
tions, to the weakening effect of particular foolish social laws and 
customs and the. dead weight of social prejudices generally. It is due 
to physical causes, to the fact that very few Bengalis are physically 

or try to make or keep themselves “fit.” It is also due tp the general 
poverty — a poverty hoples.s and paralysing which takes away all colour 
and' pfey from life, and saps all energy. It is due to the enervating 
influence of the climate. It is even due to religious causes, to the 
mysticism or quietism that forms an element of religion in 
Bengal. Many of the causes suggested above are not easily oi’ im- 
mediately removable and their cumulative effect is disastrous. But life 
in India is not a played-out game, and the people, even with their defec- 
tive education, are beginning to reali.se their poskion and perhaps the 
inevitable recoil will come and the lethargy will at lavst pas.s away. 

6. The iiunil)ers entering our Universities are growing from year 
to year. In Bengal the fatal facility in getting a degree attracts these 
large numbers. The Universities of course give a literary or purely 
scientific education. But even this education if it had lieen a real train- 
ing, for example^ a training to think in a (dear and orderly manner, 
a training which touched the springs of real manhood would have been 
of great value. For the struggle for existence is there for each and for 
all and men who are properly equipped jdiysically and mentally suceeod 
in the end. But while the Bengali graduate inissew real training the 
stamp of the University gives him a fictitious value in bis ow^n eyes and 
spoils him for many of the humble occupations wbii^h are often the 
lowest rungs of the ladder of success. 

7. In the Universities, of course, there is some provision for educa- 

tion that leads to certain professions, law, inediciife, engineering, etc. 
But the provision is not nearly enough. Technofo^cj^ studies are out 
of place in the existing type of Indian Univeillities, Here literary or 
purely scientific subjects will dominate. there is not much 
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call in the present industrial condition of India, for high technological 
experts such as the Universities will perhaps aim at producing. For the 
ordinai*y rank and file the “votmtionar’ training should begin much 
earlier aaid be finished at an age, say 18 t-o 20 yearjt, when the young 
man is young enough to step into the threshold of a career and has not 
begun to be troubled altout his "status,” The recommedations of the 
Saddler Oonimissioii are well worth careful study in this connection. 
At present large numbers are crowded out of the medical and engineei- 
ing schools. T!‘pre sliould l)c more of such schools. But it is chiefly 
ne(‘esHary that young Bengal should be weaned from literaiy educati^ui 
to practical and vocational training and for achieving this iiii])ortatit 
result the lines suggested by the Sadler Ctunmission should be ctmiage- 
ously followed with the least possible delay. 

8. There is very little information easily available to the public 
about different fields of employment oi>en to middle-class Bengalis. And 
here (irovernment c^an do much. If a Committee consisting partly ol 
Oovcniincnt officials and rcfucsciitativcs ol business Anns would draw 
up a (‘omplete li.st of all kinds of situations in Government or j n'vate 
service with the ap]>njxiinat«' initial reiniineration of each and the 
minimum qualifications required (both general and special) it will cer- 
tainly be a challenge and truly helpful to those who are earnest minded 
and w'orthy. Further, it would be useful if a Bureau of information 
would be created to collect and publish infonnatioii in regard to the 
varioxis articles of commerc'e, raw or mariufacdured, the existing maiket 
for them, the w'ay of bringing them to the market, suggestions for co- 
operative production of such articles and the profits that might be 
expected. District Officers should see that use is made of these pamphlets 
and should supplement the information contained in them with further 
information of local reciuirenieiits. 

9. As I have already said poverty is the great handicap of the 
middle-class Bengali. lie has no capital to put into business. His bor- 
rowing pow'er is extremely limited. The banks know’ him not. People 
do not trust bis business capacity or slaying power. 

It). I cannot think wliat “immediate” relief of ni id dl e-class* un- 
employment is possible. Such immediate relief must be external such 
as larger employment of Bengalis in the public services. This again 
luusi be limited in two ways: (/) by the amount of general fitness (imdud- 
ing character) for diffierent kinds of w*ork to be found among young 
Bengalis, (r/) hy the possibility of re-adjusting or increasing the ninuber 
of situations available. The.se situations should imdude situations 
under inerc'autile firms also. If there is any unreasonable or merely 
political or racial prejudice among mercantile firms against employing 
Indians, Government should do its best to remove such prejudice. 
Both Government and private employers are boxiiid to ask for cliaracter 
and efficiency as indispensable conditions. But where those conditions 
are satisfied there should be no obstacle to the employment of Bengalis 
in Bengal. Other ttiinga beinj? equal Government should try to get the 
claims of Bengalis recognised in Bengal, even preferred. 

11. As to the future the truth solution of the problem lies on the one 
hand in a steady and systematic development of our industries and the 
inauguiation of a national poli(‘y in respect of them and on the other 
hand in educational aud social reform such as will make the educaled 
Bengali a better ^an tif business. The latter condition is necessary; 
for otherwise while ^the Bengali stands helpless the outsider will step 
into the places openM by iudu^trial development. 
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12. Also, at the beginning, eiucoura^ement and; close supei^ision 
by Government of all private enterprise in business By Bengalis, indivi- 
dual and co-operative, will be necessary. Objection^ to ^uch supervision 
on the part of Bengali business firms wifii be groundless, the more so 
as the shaping of industrial policy will come more and more into the 
hands of the peft^ple’s representatives. It may even be necessary for 
Government to give the lead in some cases. 

13. I have not yet spoken of agriculture. I think the citation of 
a class of gentlemen farmers will be a practical solution of many of our 
problems connected with unemployment. I do not know if there is any 
real obstacle to this in the exisiing land Laws. If there is, the Laws 
should be modified. If there is not there is of coiirse nothing to prevent 
educated middle-class Bengalis from settling on the land. But diere 
again a lead from Government is necessary to draw such men from their 
timidity. To make my meaning clear: Suppose agriculture with prac- 
tical demonstration in the field is made an optional part of the Interme- 
diate Course, a young man after passing witJi this subject has had 
enough of general culture and special training to make a start as a 
gentleman farmer if he is really keen. Suppose Government takes 
fifteen such men, finds land for them, seperately or jointly at a reduced 
rental and advances for a period of five years in instalments some 
capital for the purchase of cattle, implements, seeds, manures, etc. They 
start work under strict departmental supervision and Government also 
utilises these farms jointly or seperately for demonstration and experi- 
ment. — thus replacing the purely Government demonstration farms run 
at high cost by Government controlled farms. In five years the farmer 
repays the loan and begins to pay the full rent. Whether at the begin- 
ning this will feive much more than a living wage to the gentleman 
farmer is perhaps doubtful. But it wdll educate public opinion and 
prove to the people that it is possible for a gentleman of the hhadraJoh 
class td earn a livelihood as a gentleman farmer. Nor is it without 
possibilities of development. 


Dated Chinsurah, tbe IGth June 1923. 

From — Mr. J. K. Mazumdar, m.sc., Superintendent of Industries, 
Burdwan Division, 

Ipd^The Secretary, Unemployment Committee, Bengal. 

Unemployment Problem. 

I enclose herewith my views on the question of unemployment pre- 
vailing amongst the educated iniddle-clnss Bengiidis with those condi- 
tion of life I can claim conversance and shall be glad if they help you in 
any way in solving the great problem lying before your committee. 1 
have, however, preferred to treat the subject in my own way instead of 
sticking to your questionnaire, and hope that this will not "be inconve- 
nient to you. 

Before the advent of the English and the present system of educa- 
tion, the great bulk of the middle-class Bengalis used to he agricul- 
turists and tradesmen. I think a little enquiry into the land records of 
the early days of British Supremacy and in the family history of most 
of the rich and aristocratic houses of Bengal will hiar me out in my 
above statement. The tenure holders or the agric^ilturists of this day 
were nothing more than field labourers of those days when all the land 
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u»6d to be cultiTjated by the real owners — the middle-class people, with 
the help of hir^ labour. Of course a few amongst the middle-class 
people used to ser?/^ as clerks or managers on the estates of the zemin- 
dars and the Muhammadan rulers of those days, but their number was 
decidedly small the situations being limited. This section of the middle- 
class of thovse days do not seem to have enjoyed any gifeat importance in 
the society, the general trend of mind being evidently in favour of an 
honest and independent livelihood. 

Commercial relations with Bengal proceded the establishment of the 
British Supremacy in this country and a large number of British Com- 
mercial houses used to carry on their business here in the gloomy days 
af swerving Muhainmudan authority. Naturally the middle-class people 
came in touch with these houses oftener than others and were probably 
the first pet)ple to speak and write the English language correctly. 
Along with the British as{‘endency, which was almost complete within 
a marvellously short time, these people were great help to the new- 
comers and were provided with jobs, often of a responsible nature. The 
might and prowess of the newly constituted British Government captured 
tile imagination of eveiy soul and ere long these service holders^ who 
were the neoessary adjuncts of the Government, (‘ame to be regarded 
with aWe by the^ich and the poor alike and w’ere objects of admiration 
in their own society. 

Thus it became the ambition of every Bengali father to give English 
education to his boys. Schools and colleges came into existence, but 
commerce and trade of the country were allowed to suffer and the land 
which formed the principal stake of the middle-class people were allowed 
to slip into the hands of the lower class people, the Hhadraloh being con- 
tent with the proprietarv right or half share of the annual produces. 

The retribution began ere long. The number of employments 
which the Government or the commercial houses can offer limited 
but the number of young men turned out each year by the University 
machine are largely in excess. So a large number have to remain idle 
each year, they being fit for nothing else than clerical or similar services. 
The commence and business of the land have slipped into the hands of 
outsiders. The modern Bengali youth has neither the instinct nor the 
tradition nor any training for that. The land is irrevocably gone. 
His University education which mostly of a theoretical and superfi- 
cial nature is altogether useless to him in as much as it trained 

him to earn a livelihood, except by clerical service. In fact he is the 
most pitiable creature on the face of the earth. 

So the unemployment problem Tias come in and it has already reached 
an acute and appalling stage. 

The following steps, some of w^hich are calculated to bring immediate 
relief and others gradually, may be I think taken to fight tne situation 
effectively ; — S 

For immediate relief. — (?) Creation of facilities for the commercial, 
agricultural, industiial and technical apprenticeship training of young 
men. To this end the iespe<*table commercial houses, industrial con- 
cerns and manufactories of (Calcutta and near about sbcmld be requested 
and, if necessary", compelled by the Government to take in an allotted 
number of Bengali apprentices for training. These institutions make 
their pile on thl© soil of Bengal, and T think they will only discharge a 
moral obligation they show this ccmsideration to the children of the 
soil Besides, the average Bengali youth is admittedly an intelligeiit 

15 A 
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follow and there is no leason to believe that he will do ntiaatisfactorily 
if giveii a chance. As for agricultural training, I think the existing 
Government farms with an exception of one or two (for research only) 
should be entrusted with this work and run on strictly business lines. 
The line of training and supervision should be entrusted to sui experi Gov- 
ernment l>ej>arimllnt which should take all resiwnsibilities in the matter, 

(ii) Provision of State aid ftn* the development of industries and 
agricultui’c of the laud. 

(iii) A number of model schemes on the different industries and 
agi'icultural fanning entailing capital exi)enditure fi’om Its. 5()() to 
Rs. 2,000 (the strength of the average middle-class Bengali behig limit- 
ed within these amounts should be brought forth by the resi)e(dive ex- 
pert Departments and ?ippended to your Committee’s report so that those 
who are willing may w^ork them ux> to earn a livelihood. 

For iireveiition of unemployment in future. — (/) The entire systein 
of educ*ation obtaining in this country should l>e overhauled. The i)ii- 
mary education which should Iw* made to corresiKind to the Matricula- 
tion standard of this day should be made nioie liberal and (‘oiupreheii- 
sive, such subjects as vernacular, English, mathematics, history, giM^- 
raphy, mechanics and elementary science being taught compulsorily. 
This primaiy course should generally be completed within thej 14th year 
of age of the students. 

(t?) After passing through this ^mimary standard, the boys of aver- 
age merit should be eligible for training in the higher course teehiio- 
h>gry (eominusing engineering, ehemistiy lM)th academic and appUcsl, 
physics, etc.), agriculture, medicine and similar Kul)jeets for which a 
course of 5 years should suffice. After the students have finished their 
course they should be recommended for a two years practical traiiiiiig 
in suitable manufacturing shops or concerns so that at the age of 21, 
they ma/be well fittwl for entering their wordly carwr. 

(iii) Only thfftse who show excreptional merit, in the j>rimary exam- 
ination may be encouraged to go up for University course and pn'pare 
for the graduation degree in years lime. After this the Rucaessful 
ones may go up for 2 years further training in law, other aids or seien(‘e 
subjects of their choice, research and .similar things so that they may 
come out as lawyers, i>rof(\ssors, journalists or statesmen. 

(iv) Those who are decidedly dull and do not show any a]>iitude for 
higher training should be made to join the manufactories, teclinical 
schools or similar institutions and qualify them as ti'ained wcjrkmen so 
that they may easily earn a livelihc^ though humble in their after life. 


Dated Calcutta, the 15th tTune 1928. 

From — The Secretary, ^District Charitable Society, 8, Metcalfe 
Street, Calcutta, 

To — The Secretary, Unemployment Committee, Bengal. 

Answers to ths Qttssiionnairt on the eauses antf romwiial moasnros of nnsiiiiilsyinint 
among Anglo-Indians. 

1. The great want of a definite aim among the myority of young 
lads on leaving schc^l, overshadowed by an all too wiJUingness to accept 
any^ post which a friend' can secure for them. 
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2. Ildueatfon jS^enetally is insufficient and enough opportunities are 
not offered in echools for the guiding* and eucourageiiient of the more 
intelligent lad« to go on for higher and UniverHity studies or for those 
of a mechaniml iurn of mind and, who are not likely to qualify for the 
Senior Cambridge, to go on with studies for the different branches of 
engineering. 

3. Ignorance of this, b<dh among x^arents and the aspirants for 
employment, Is C/Ommf>n and in my oi>inion schools should make it a 
point to b^ in a jioHitioii to advise their respective scholars. 

4. This has a great deal to do with the question. Continual restrict- 
ed income meaning lestricted education and as each member af the 
family be(‘ome8 more exxHMisive the natural amsecxuence is to send him 
or her out to earn a living as soon as possible. 

5. Colour prejudice and the stigma of being country Imrn stand 
out first and foremost under this heading. The great influx of men from 

Himie ’’ and men discharged from the Army simre the Great War hav(‘ 
also contrihuted vei*y considerably. 

1. Remedial Measures. — The immedialt* employment by Govern- 
ment, the Railways, mercantile, engineering and trade firms of as many 
hands as jrossihle and as is necessary, even at half former salaries and 
thus push on with works, business, etc., instead of checkmating as lltr 
juesent xadicy of the “ axe is doing. 

2. If the answer given above is C4irried to effect, there will he no 
aggravati<;n. Get Government and the itailways boldly lead the way 
and offer soincihinf/ rather than nothin tj and private firms will follow 
suit, sooner or latei. Men want work — then give it to them “ ftn* a con- 
sideration and the Jesuits and retJiriis will soon tell. Tlie ijoli^y of 
sitting on the fence and waiting for “ liadt* revi\al to come along 
can go on indefinitely, hut get a move on anti a revival in trade will ])e 
the natural result. 

3. The great prevention of such a state of aft'airs in the future is 
higher education. Far too many Anglo-Indian boys and girls leave 
s(‘htw)l at the age of 14 years with c«ily a second staiidaixl certifit ate witli 
the result they ar<» fit for no other x>osition than the lowest rung of the 
ladtler. The lads drift to the docks as casual workers and the girls, if 
they are not lortunate enough to get employment in a shop on Rs. 25 
a month, gel mariied by the time they are 15 years of age and so the 
misery continues. 

The ixdicy laid down in No, 1, also answers this question to a great 
extent. 


Dated Calcutta, the Ifith June 1923. 

Fi'om — Baiu Satyanando Bosk, Ilonoraiy Secretary, Bengal 
Technical Institute, Panchabali Villa, Manicktollah, 

To — The Sec retary, Unemidoyment Oomraitiee, Bengal. 

1. (i) The educated middle-class |wople in Bengal have been dej>eu- 

dent on land from a long [x^riod of time for their living and with the 
Permanent Settlement and the fertility of the sc«l, the land was suffi- 
cient to yield th^i a tolerably good income. For this reiison they are 
not like the membexs of the Parsee, Marwan, Bhatia and some other 
communities bf India, enterprising, industrious and are advei*ae to 
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pliysicaHal>oair and certain, occupationa which are considered to be qnlte 
hononrable by others are considered by them to be beneath their dignity, 

(ii) The present system of training is responsible in some nieasure 
for the present unemployment. The'general education they receive is of 
a literary character and fits them only for the learned professions and 
the services, which have of late liecome overcrowded as in the nature of 
things they must be. 

(in) Absence of informations accounts for this unemployment to a 
very small extent. There are some avenues for our youths which can 
be opened up to them if necessary informations are supplied and proper 
ways and means pointed oiiti to them. 

(iv) The want of finance is one of the principal causcvs of unemploy- 
ment. Youths who are otherwise fitted for industrial occupations are 
unable to start in life some times for w’ant of even a fe\\’* hundred! rui>ees. 

(r) Amongst other causes of this uneinployinent may be mentioned 
the world wide depression in commerce and industry, disturbed state 
of the finance market of the w'orld by which India is also affecttnl, ad- 
verse Trade balance for India, fall of price in some of . our raw products 
and many other economic changes in the ccmntry. 

As regards the unemployment amongst the Anglo-Indians the causes 
stated in clau.se.s (iii) {iv) and (r) above ai)ply mufatis mutandis to 
them; hut the principal cause of this unemployment is the aweful de])ros- 
sion in the engineering trade and Jieavy loss in industrial con<;erns. 
With the abolition of or cutting dott^ii in the establishment in the wc^k- 
^ shops and factories these men have been ihrowji out of employment and 
most of this clas^i l)eirjg mechanics and expert fac’toiy workers, unem- 
ployment amongst them has simply appalling. Another cause by which 
a considerable i>oition of this class is atfected is loss of appointment on 
account of their being recruited in the army during the w^ar, as a good 
many of them were declared incapacitated on their relurii to India — 
their places in .some cases being filled up by juniors and ladies. They 
were generally employed by Kailway Companies, Steamship Oom])aTnes, 
Dooktf, etc. 

2. (i) The middle-class Bengali is a petty landholder and ordinarily 

owns some land. But the land is mostly settled with the raiyats and 
what is so settled is cultivated by the bel]) of agricultural labourers* on a 
system of hhagehasi. He should be taught t(» cultivate bis land on 
modem system of intensive cultivation and the Government should give 
them all possible facilities through their agricultural dejmrtment to en- 
able them to rai.se a variety of crops. Those who have no land to fall 
back upon should l>e provided with lands by the Govern numt i rom khas 
mahah at a reasonable rent. All should have advanco.s at least in the 
shape of seeds, seedlings, manures and barga system should be 
encouraged. 

Preference should be given to the inhabitants of the province when 
selecting men for the existing vacancies. 

An Unemployment Bureau should be ox)ened in Calcutta where a 
Register should l)e kept of all tlie unemployed and attempts should be 
made from this place to provide for as many of them as possible. The 
names erf the Anglo-Indian unemployed should also find place in this 
Register. 

(ii) There are vast tracts of lands lying fallow and uncultivated in 
Bengal, Assan^, Central Provinces, Chota Nagpuf and other places. 



Agriculture on lilSfentifio methods ehould be started for the reclamation 
of these lands. jThe Bengali as well as the Anglo-Indian should be 
invited to set up as fanners and peasant proprietors on 
these lands. Fijiit-growing, agriculture, horticulture, pisciculture, 
arboriculture, vegetable raising,^ cotton, alloes and jute culti- 
vation, lac growing, etc., should be taken in hand in addition to ordin- 
ary agriculture. This will not give these men a decent living but will 
enomnmsly increase the wealth of the country and will give renumera- 
tive work to our labourers^ 

The capital required should be secured by co-operative credit system 
to which the Government must give substantial encouragement. The 
Govniment should provide for its credit by depositing a material i)or- 
ticm of its local treasury balance to the banks started under this system. 
These banks should also be financed when nec(‘ssary by a State Bank. 

Industrial and commercial undertakings sliould be heli)ed by the Gov- 
emment not only by proi>er supen’ision and guidance but by advances 
on the security of their assets. For this purpose and for financing the 
co-oj>erative credit banks a State Bank on the German and American 
model should be started. This will increase the wealth of the country 
and will extend the avenues of employment. It is useless to try to find 
employments unless the number of institntions ]»rovi(ling employments 
is increased. Cottage industry should l)e encouraged and capital must 
l>e found for starting small industries. This can give employment to 
thousands erf the unemployed with profit to themselves and to the 
countr>\ 

3. The sure remedy for unemployment of the middle-class people 
here as elsewhere in the world is that they should take to industrial and 
commercial pursuits. The middle-class Bengali has a sort of hereditary’ 
ineptitude for these pursuits, in order to remove these defects in 
character the fallowing measures should be adopted ; — 

(a) Introduction of manual training in the scliools. 

(b) Opening of vocational courses in colleges. 

(c) Establishment of technical schools and college.s. 

(d) Opting of pioneer industries. 

(e) Facilities for taking in apitreiiticos in industrial and commer- 

cial courses. 

(/) Supply of capital by the State Bank. 


Dated Jalpaiguri, the 15th June 1923. 

From — Babu Rehatiraman Dutt, m.a., of the Bengal Civil 
Service, 

To — The Secretary, Fnemployinent Committee, Bengal. 

There is no denying the fact that there is an appalling amount of 
unemployment among the middle-classes in Bengal. In our towns and 
villages hundreds and thousands of young men are vseen, who came out 
with the Matriculate, Intermediate or degree certificates or wdio fell off 
from their school and college classes and find nothing whatsoever to do. 
They are exploiting the tender feelings of a kind father or brother and 
having full dress or meals at his expense. They are a drain on his 
resources and a dlfeg upon his zeal in the pursuit of life. Every father 
looks blank when aAed about the future career of his son. 
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^hi8 state of unemployment has been brought about by a variety of 
causes, social and political, and it is extretnely difficult and delicate to 
dogmatise upon them. Who constitute the middle-classes in Bengal? 
They are the people that stand between capitalists and labourers, 
between the zeminders and the actual tillers of the «{)il. In common 
talk, a gentleman of the middle-class means a Vaidya, Kayastha or 
Jiruhmin or a Muhammadan of similar status. The social order was 
well defined in previous days. There were the cultivators, weavers, 
barbers, carpenters, washermen, fislieimen and a liost of other classes that 
depended upon manual labour and kept themselves in their hereditary 
occupation. Every one had his own specific employment in the service of 
society. The Sahas and Tills were the hereditary traders. A few of 
the Vaidyas were hereditary physicians and a few Brahmins hereditary 
priests. But the rest of Vaidyas and Brahmins and the Kayasthas were 
mostly employed in works oi penmansliip under the zaininder oi (yovoin- 
ment. The unemployment of these people began when their special 
held was invaded by a large number of people of other classes. This 
has been brougbt*about ])y a social revolution u hicli has been slouly 
and steadily working in the coiintry for these ycais and it vould he sln^ei 
folly to hope to stay its course to-day. 


Efficiency in penmansliip is obtained by a couise ot general educa- 
tion and sons ot middle-class families received this education for their 
living. Education denotes a ceitaki amount ot culture too and as tin* 
country is ruled to no small extent bv*the pen, the inlluence of an educated 
penman in the social order is no very small. This naturally encouraged 
the children of the professional classes to take to this cultural education 
and become Bhaiiraloks, Educational facilities are now offered equally 
to all. Our schools and colleges are opened to all irrespective of their 
class or creed and sons of professional classes entered these schools and 
cd)tained the necessai> fitness tor tunplo> ment as penman. iSo one (‘ould 
say they must not do this. They must remain in an unlettered state in 
their fafhetV occupation. Bather the children of these lower classes 
have alwavs been encouiaged by a generous (jovemment in taking their 
kharfe in the administration ot the country. The ca de system was ha .ed 
upon occiTpation and if their manual labour put them in a low ordei in 
society tliere was a feeling that they must now assert themselves and 
rise up in social dignity by taking to intellectual work. The fompara- 
tive physical ease of this sort of work was also no small allurement, 
and actually the ease which they enjoyed for some yeais in schools and 
college made them unfit lo take to their father’s manual profession. 
They developed a sense of aversion too. Meanwhile the position of the 
Indian professional classes making articles of Indian use by their 
hands, was tremendously undermined by the overw'helming competition 
of machine-made things imported from abroad. India by the very fact 
of its subordinate position in the British Empire has been the dumping 
ground of all foreign traders of all nationalities related to (Ireat Britain 
by the law« of free trade. There was no industrial or fiscal policy dic- 
tated by her own people, absolutely determiB#d to protect them against 
foreign aggressions at all costs. Thirt with the doom of Indian home in- 
dustry, the son8l o# these industrial classes had no alternative hut to share 
the common lot of the middle-class Bhadralok and seek clerical appoint- 
ments her# and there. Employments of this nature have not increased 
much hut there have been too many people seeking tbciilh The close pre- 
serve of the hereditary Blindmloh is gone and his son^^are now faced with 
unemployment. 
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Siiwultan^usly with this pressure from the classes below there has 
been pressure from the classes above. The landholding classes did not care 
lor service before. They lived at their village homes in ease and HiiiJi)li- 
city, looked aftip* their lands and tenantry and kept themselves usefully 
employed in several ways. But as tow-ns grew with all the attempting 
amenities of urban life and all the luxuries of foreign import brought 
to the very door, these landowning cdasses ran away from village homes 
to distant towns and lived a life of prodigal ease and delight. They 
lost their lands and their children descemled down to the middle-tdass 
rank seeking small appointments here and there. The industries they 
encouraged were also gone and they indirectly helped unemployment 
amongst industrial classes too. 

Thus, in the midst of pressure from the classes above and below, 
the inid(Ue class IJhadraloks felt overwhelming pressure from the sides 
as well. Enterprising people of Bombay, Marwar, Madras came in 
their thousands to tlie towns of Bengal and gradually obtained the 
superior position in trade and tlie Bengali rnvdis and jnahajans from the 
middle-classes were ousted away. All (*apital passed*into their hands; 
all trade relations must be through them and with their class and com- 
munal instimds ever alive, they elbowed out the few Bengali traders 
yet struggling. 

While such has been the situation, what has been tlie internal con- 
dition of the Bhadmloh? Why, a system of literary education with 
very few vwational institutions is the atmosphere that the public fathers 
of Bengal have kept for the middle-classes and this literary education 
has been so fenced loiind that its pursuit drains away all the money 
that a half-starved father can keep by. Witli all capital gone, with 
all staying power of resources at hand exhausted, what else than a small 
job will be the immediate objective of the middle-class young man. 
One may blame the guardian that he himself brought in this impas.^e 
)>y puttiiig his boy to (^)llege. But the guardian is at his wits’ end to 
understand how he will keep liis son unemployed for four years, so as 
to keep this money by, to be put into tlie hands of the sou for future 
employment. Will you not spoil the son altogether by keeping him 
unemployed at that age 5^ Will there be sufheient equipment in a young 
man within his teens just leaving his sehool to fight the battle of life? 
The father theiefore puts the boy to College and leaves the rest to his 
own Karma. Tlius ill-equipped and well exhausted with over greedy 
love for luxuries the n\iddle-class young man swells the rank of the 
unemployed. It is his misfortune that he has been born in a country 
with no national industrial policy of its own, which does not move with 
the supreme impetus of being industrially self-contained at all costs 
and all inconveniences; wliich does not provide industrial schools where 
the sons of tlie land may usefully he tiaine<l for the service of the Tnotht‘r- 
lund by putting forth thousand and one industrial products of their hand 
and brain. While the facilities are not there, it is idle to blame the 
middle-class Bhadralok that he is averse to manual labour. What little 
aversion years of custom allowed to gi‘o\v, he is slowly conquering. He 
means to work and says “4*ray, give me the scope 

While the above have been the causes of unemployment of Biuigali 
Bhadraloks, the Anglo-Indians have been hpd hi^ liy a still more 
powerful causes, viz,y their pride in the English blood. They would 
chiefly rely on the patronage of the English administration for their 
close preserve iig’ certain offices and departments or for their specially 
favourable considerations. The result h^s been that they are gi'adually 
lacking in their efforts for proper equipments and rapidly rising in 
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iWr desire to look like full-blooded Englishmen in dress, manners 
and customs. This blindness meitoe all loss of their capital and as 
Indian agitation against close preserves is rising fast, tlie Anglo-Indians 
ai-e gradually faced with unemployment, , 

Remedial measures. — While one may hit near the mark in tracing 
the causes of unemployment, it is not so smooth to suggest renjedial 
measures, bcause the causes cannot be completely done away with and 
the society can not be asked to run back from itsi onward flow. For the 
immediate relief of the unemployed the question that needs immediate 
answer is where can you immediately employ these hosts of educated 
and half-educated young men that have left schools and colleges with 
and without certificates? Where can you rtHiuire this class of 
intellectual labourers? The first measure that suggest itself to mo is a 
bold expansion of primary and secondary education. If the 45,000 
primary schools in Bengal were proposed to be staffed w^ith teachers 
on pay varying from Rs. 15 to lls. 30 or Its. 40, there will be employment 
for all these unemployed educated young men. Mr. Biss really made 
the suggestion but the financial outlook staggered every one. There is 
no reason why Bombay and Madras could afford to pay twice as much for 
primary education and Bengal could not. If we resolve this must be 
done, rigid retrenchments may be made here, tliere, every-where and 
people may be put to separate taxation too. 

Similarly, the system of collegiate education should be greatly 
changed in outlook and encouragement should be given to small schools 
and colleges to grow in rui^al and semt-urbaii areas, in humble surround- 
ings with a handful of teachers, properly equpped. For one Bangabasi 
or City College keeping 1,800 or l:?,00b studeiils in costly messes in 
Calcutta there might be 9 or 10 (Colleges in the mufa>sal oitiM iug usctul 
employment to a large number of educated young nitui saving < oiisider- 
able capital to their guardians who are exhausted to-day in payment 
to Calcutta landlords and hotel keei)ers. 

The public services in India employ a large nunibcr of non-Indians 
for duties which can well be performed by Indians and non-Indian 
recruitment to these services may he stopped for some years to offer 
employment to educated Indians. 

Immediately again steps may be taken to Indianise tlie Army by 
replacing. fir large number of European units gradually by educated 
Indian youths. 

Government may similarly open a large number of industrial eon- 
cerns or subsidise concerns so opened by private enterprise chiefly with 
a view to meet Government demand for these products and to meet 
public demands as well and a large number of educated young men may 
be employed as probationers in such concerns. Government like in- 
dividuals may apply the principle of domestic economy and produce its 
own articles of necessity. 

People may also develop such healthy public opinion and create 
facilities by the opening of banks and credits tliat sons of the middle- 
class people ma.y inmeaiately take to trade. There is great ficope for 
employment there though the (‘ompeiition would be very k(‘eii in tie! 
first few years. Similarly, people may develop strong puldic mentality 
and national mprality to use only things of the country’s own produc- 
tion and they tikh set un by mutual co-operktion and trust, bouses of 
production of our several necessities ^ life and employ a large number 
educated younp men therein. An w^inary reaver earners. 30 to Rs. 40 
a month and if we take handtwoye^i clothes we can employ thousands of 
young men as weaters alone, iij; is often said by tin believers that a 
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sense of nationalism and trade exchange go ill together* Many people 
would prefer to save their two annai which is their great saving rather 
than spend it in excess in a vague zeal for national welfare. All that 
is necessary in spch cases is to properly educate the purchaser, to keep 
him buniing ever with his rightful national impulses. Let him realise 
that his purchase does bring employment to his own men and he will 
certainly express his nod. 

In order to prevent further unemployment and further aggravation 
of the situation, the opportunities of vocational education in medicine, 
engineering, technolog>% agriculture and industries must be made avail- 
able to the middle-class Bhadralok by the opening of a large number 
of such institutions of suitable status. To offer detailed suggestions on 
the above lines would be going very much beyond the scope of this 
paper. The opening of a carpentry class or survey class should not mean 
all that we seek in an industrial school. We want to make all our things 
and if would be for the ]}irector of Industries and the c^xperts to sav 
where and for what kinds of articles what types of institutions should 
be founded. These institutions should cover all grades, secondary and 
(‘ollegiate and in no case the course of education should be too costly. 
Simultaneously again halls of literary education should be spread 
broadcast over the country so that capital remains at hand even after 
the course of secondary or collegiate education is over. This caxntal 
so saved, will help the employment of the educated youth in small trade, 
industries or agi’icultural concerns. There will be less of exhaustion 
and more of staying power and energy in botli the guardian and the 
student. Under the present system, the longer a young man passes 
through the University course in towns and cities, the more exhausted 
does he look, the more gloomy is his outlook in life. He has exhaust- 
ed all the resources. 

The guardian wuints him to help the family immediately and does 
not hesitate to make good part of his expenses by disposing him of in the 
matrimonial market. The young man must earn ready ten rupees 
without capital and where can he do it except in clerical work. The 
provision of high (‘ollegiate education in rural areas will have another 
aspect. The want of touch with towuis wdth their ri(‘h folks and ^ 
luxuries would prevent the grow’th of a habit of ease and of indolent 
hankering after material joys not attainable in an average middle-class 
youth’s life. Thus the young man Imiught up in rural surroundings^ 
will find his temperament suited for employment in unostentatious 
concerns. 

Amangst the middle-classes there are yet a large number of families 
ow^niug sufficient (juantities of lands in klias possession kept at present 
iu cultivation by bargadars or hirtnl seiwants. The productive capacity 
of the land is nc#t fully utilised in this way. Children of su(ffi middle- 
class families may be profitably employed iu looking after their own 
lands, themselves; helping cultivation, transplantation or haiwesting 
with their own hands, thus encouraging servants to do more wwk than 
they otherwise would. Society must create such healthy opinion so as 
to get over any disinclination that may exist for such w^ork and the 
village life in Bengal should be so organised as to make life worth 
living for in villages with such empluymente by securing the amenities 
of urban life, newspapers, lil)raries, scho(5ft;’;; colleges^ mbil, theatricals, 
doctors, roads and drains as much possible. Educated men will bring 
these amenities ^ villages a* these raenitms will draw' educated men. 
There is yet splendid scope for honest banking c(>noeps in villagp vrith 
reasonable intirest^ charged, and with te-operative credit societies and 



agricultural aissc^tuations organised, these youths may employ itetii- 
selres profitably and may as well do immense good to their neighbours 
by spreading agricultural knowledge amongst the people. The establish- 
ment of agricultural demon straticm farms in the interior of districts 
will help such work. Next to agriculture will be the establishment of 
a large number (rf weaving houses and institutions all throughout the 
country. As I have said in another place a weaver 'may yet earn Its. ^10 
a mtmth and a large number of matriculates, non-malriculates who in 
their i>overty seek employment on Rs. 15 a month may profitably be 
employed as weavers. A few months of probation at the house a 
weaver will enable him to learn the work. Soc iety must not only not 
turn their nose at these matriculate weavers but there must l>e strong 
public feeling to use these clothes alone. Similarly, in the suburbs of 
towns, dairy fanning may profitably be taken up by our middl(»-class men 
supplying good milk to towns. JK»aves are now in great demand in 
towns and village markets as well and every Hindu knows how Hindu 
loaf means a disrepniation. S(»ne iniddle-ciass men may employ them- 
selves in baking' as well. 

In any case the monster of nnemployinent may Ik* met l)y the united 
strength of the individual, the society and the (jovernment. The indi- 
vidual must l>e inspired with the idea to keep himself well-employed in 
honest concerns however and wheresoever it be, l)e it in the jungles of 
Rangamati, Sundarbans, Burma or Africa, facing all physical discom- 
forts or hardshii)s in the attemi)t. ^Jis ccmntiy is liis love and brown 
wdtli the hallowed dust of his mother land and tanned under the sun shine 
of his country’s sky, he must be ready to work at his small t‘on(*e*rn, 
meeting liis country’s need by the sweat of his brow and meeting there- 
by his own needs as well. lie wrill w^ork at his farm, tend cows in his 
yard, grow' fish in his tank, poultry at liis farm-<*onier, make clothes at 
his Icwmi, work with' chisels to build bis house and thus bei self-employed 
to a great extent. I’he sfH'iety will keej) u]> an atmosphere of firm 
resolve and healthy i>atriotism in all members to see their jKK^ple em- 
jdoyed by creating a demand for the things of the country’s produce, 
aforegoing the rest wlnuiever they (-an be disjxuiscKl with even at a 
certain amount of disadvantage. (lovernment will also provide institu- 
tions and give other facilities f(*r the prcKluctioii of the country’s neces- 
«ities in the country itseli', thus helping the emjdoyment of the coun- 
try’s capitalists, middb‘-classe«s and hilH>iirers. I'he individual, the 
society and the (iovernment must all w'^ork in harmony, j)eace and good 
will, mutual lolerution and mutual co-0|>erati(m, in patience and trust, 
before unemployment can be replaced by healthy employment of all. 
Middle-classes, form (he backbone of the society and uiK)n their employ- 
meTit will rest the whole fabric of employments Un‘ the capitalists and 
labourers. 


Dated Mainainafi (Comilla), the Kith June 1928. 

From — Bajui R. L. Banerjee, Prindijal, Survey School, Comilla, 
To — The Secretary, Unemployment Committee, Bengal. 

Un&niiNloyiiiaiit among tlit odneaM middlo-clattot in Btngai. 

CdiasBS* — (/) Since the beginning of the present century there 1ms 
been a considerable increase in thif iiuml)er of high sel^ols in the Pro- 
vince. This coupled with the fact that there exists almost a super- 
stition in the country for University education, begfen to draw people 
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to take up the University education and we find that in every Bengali 
home the smallest child is put in training for a University career with- 
out any thought as to whether the child did or did not show real apti- 
tude l‘or such career. The standard of lliiiversity examination has 
also luMjn made veiy low consexjuent on au enonnous number of stu- 
dents coming out with University passes year after year. The oiien- 
ing in the country for this class td' i>eople is very limited. 

{ii) Giving up of the ancesiial profession of classes isf no lass iiiiiK)r- 
tant a factor in leading the countiy to the present state of condition. 
For instance, tlie sons of cai])enters, black and goldsmiths, fishermen, 
weave! s, potters, etc., in the first instance, take up University educa- 
tion, and in cases of failure only go back to tiieir an(‘estral profession 
hut failure in the present system of University examination is so few 
and far between that a very few have to adopt the latter recourse. As 
a result of this we find the sem of a rarj>enter or a goldsmith, who, would 
(Mu n at least a ruix^e a day l>v working G or 7 hours, living among his 
own iHN>j>le, pass his B.A. and knocks about for a clerkship on Rs. GO 
a montlii out of which he would lequiie at» least Rs. 25 for his own mess- 
ing and chilling. 

(Hi) Tlie present systcuii of l^niversity education is also responsible 
for the aggiavatcHl cojiditio?!. I cannot hel]> observing that the ]nesent 
system of the TTniVcusity education is fundamentally erroiRMUis. 

It gives ai» undne imj>orta!ico to examination while' veal training is 
neglcH'ted. The students and the teachers as a class believe that their 
sole (♦bject is but that tlieV mav pass, or make pass, examination. When 
a studenit apjnoaches his studies, the first question he asks himself is 
“ Is this likely to 1 m‘ set at the examination?’’ W^lien a qin'stion is 
rt'ferred to a teacdiei* lie alsf.» attaches impirtance to it, acenoding, as if 
is likely to be set or not in the examination. In selecting the group 
of subjects for Univmsily study the student always asks himself which 
subjects are easiest io pass witlumt considering his own (‘a pacify or 
the use he might make of it by studying the particular subject. The 
present system does not Indp students to acipiire active habits nor dm's 
it eiH'ourage manual labour. 

(iv) Absence of infoiniation as to the different fields of employment 
is another cause for the ]>i'esent state of condition. 

(v) Owing t(» the unsatisfactory financial stat(‘ of the members of 
these communities small industries or farming could not be started. 

(ri) In mv (qiinimi the following other causes are also resp)nsi])le 
for the situation: — 

(a) ApiKvintment of nou-residenfs of the Province in any ])fist 
either iiiuler Government or other employers of educated 
labour. 

(h) Want of adequate facility for technical tHlucatimi. 

(r) Decline in agriculture. 

(f/) Want? of industrial development. 

(e) Absence of dignity in agricultural and industrial pursuits. 

(/) Mutual mistrust which condition stands in the way of vstart- 
ing joint-stock comp«anies. 

R6IIIBdi0S« — (i^ Immediate relief of the unemployed of the classes 
under consideraticm can be given by — 

(a) AgriculturaS and Industrial development. 



(6) Stoppage of recniitment af educated labour for GoTerumeut, 
Railways, and other companies working in the province 
from outside it! 

(r) Starting more ifechnical and industrial institutions. 

(ii) Ih^vention of an aggravation of the present state in future 
can be effected by removing the causes only. I would put forward the 
following suggestions : — 

{a) The system of schools and University education should be 
modified to so frame the minds of i>eople that they would 
not consider/ it beneath their digniiy to use their hands* when 
necessary. At present the Bengali mind is biassed against 
any sort of manual lalx/ur. For instance, we find hundreds 
of University graduatess knocking ulx)ut in CJalcutta or else- 
where and hankering for appointments as clerks on Rs. 30 
while one and all of them will ^shrink from the idea of becom- 
ing a chauffeur and eani Rs. 100 a month after undergoing 
a short training. In Eurc^>ean schools a boy will consider 
it an honour to make his own play-gi’ound but a Bengali boy 
if he is force<l to remove the wee<ls from, or level, a portion 
of his play-ground he wcnild do it most reluctantly. This 
kind of prejudice can Ik* removed by introducing some com- 
pulsory manual work in the schools. 

(h) Improvement of agricultural system and oi>ening of industrial 
concerns. 

(c) Dignifying the agricultural and industrial pursuits. 

(d) The mutual mistrust can be removed to vsome extent if facility 

is afforded to student by the school and the University to 
develop his religious ideas. 

(e) Increased number of technical and industrial institutions is 

necessar>^ The present number is t(x> small. 

(/) The technical education in all its branches needs to be more 
practical. At present it is too much academic. 


No. 345, dated Malda, the IGth June 1923. 

From — The Chairman, District Board, Malda, 

To — The Secretary, Unemployment Committee, Bengal. 

With reference to your No. ITS U. C., dated the 4th May 1923, 1 beg 
to observe as follows : — 

In ray opinion the ])resent system of training and education is 
defective in as much as it is mainly theoretical and does little to help 
the young men in entering into the practical world, but make them 
depend upon service. Of course there are some educated people who are 
of affluent circumstances and do wot care for employment but their 
number is limited. There are no doubt some educated people who 
remain unemployed for want of information as to other fields of employ- 
ment besides service. Added to this the financial staF^s of the members 
deter them from starting any busii^ss according to their personal apti- 
tude and force them to seek for seimce, * 
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I think there should be practieal^training within easy reach of young 
men in general so that they may not be forc^ to seek for service but can 
earn their livelihood cjuite independently. And for this purpose number 
of technical schools sliould be increased and oo^iage and home industries 
should be encouraged. Commercial education will also go a great way 
in diminishing the number of the future unemployed. For the 
immediate relief of the unemployed steps should be taken to induce 
them to take to some avocation. 


Dated Cahuiita, the 4th June 1923. 

From The Vice-President, Conference of the Sacred Heart, 
Society of tSt. Vincent l)e Paul, 

To- The President, Town Council. 

I am directed by the Confereii(‘e of the Sacred Heart to thank you 
for affording them an opj)ortuinty of expressing an oj)inion on the 
circular letter, dated 8rd May, issued by the Secretary, Unemployment 
Committee. 


I. — Causes of Unemployment. 

2. The pro})lem of unemployment among the educated middle-class 
A nglo-Indiaii has received the earnest consideration of the members of 
this Conference individually, as well as collectively at a meeting speci- 
ally convened f{»r the purpose. As a result of their mature deliberations 
the Conference are of opinion that the following are among the principal 
causes : — 

(a) Trade depression. 

(h) Indianisation of Services. 

(c) Ketreiichment schemes. 

(d) Retention in India of considerable numbers of ex-Service ofRcers 

and men. 

(e) Ever-increasing em])loyment of Anglo-Indian women. 

3. I will now deal with each of these points in greater detail: — 

(a) Trade depression. 

This is a cause which is patent to all; it is common knowledge that 
the trade and commerce of the world are in a chaotic condition; busi- 
ness is more or less at a stand-still; and it is not surprising therefore 
that new ai)poiii<ments do not arise; indeed many are grateful that they 
retain their old vsituations. It cannot he denied that, with financial 
stringency stalking through the landj mercantile houses can safely dis- 
pense with half the staff engaged in normal times; yet it must be said 
to their credit that mercliant princes are honourably clinging to their 
men, waiting day after day for the silver lining which is taking so long 
to appear on the horizon. The solution of the problem how to revive 
trade and (*oniinerce is engaging tlie thoughts of the acutest financiers 
of the world ; when that knotty jirohleni has been solved the seven years 
of plenty will arrive; the phantom of unemployment will automatically 
disappear; and ^lere will again be enough billets to go round as in 
normal years, unless other disturbing factors arise calculated to render 
the labour supply greater than the lamand. 
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(h) IndianuaUon of Services, 

{c) Retrenchment schemes, 

(d) Retention in India of considerable numbers of e,v-Servicc 
officers and men. 

4. For these three eayses Government are solely responsible. By 
the two first measuies they have deliberately snatched the bread out of 
the mouths of larp;e numbers of the domiciled community. By means 
of item (d) they are, with due deliberation, seeking? to settle on the land — 
** dumping? is the modern expression- ex-ofKcers and men to swell 
the ranks of a community which they cannot or will not, help. Having 
done all this Government now <*ome forward w’ith bland, <*hildlike, 
simplicity and ask What are the causes of unem])loyment Ask the 
Anglo-Indian who is tramping the streets in the torrid heal of (Calcutta 
ill search of employment? Visit the public s<|uares at 5 o’clock in tlie 
morning, and ask the unfortunate who is waking from his fitful slumbers, 
under the canopy of lieaven, on the iron bemdies? It is strange*, but it 
is neverthelei^.s true, that Euroj>eans will occasionally afford peeainiary 
relief to the Indian l>eggar. But let an indigent European or Anglo- 
Indian solicit alms, the fountain of charity forthwith dries uj), and 
he is bluntly directed to hide himself in the work-house, or to apjdy to 
the District Charitable Soedety. And high Government officials are 
benevolently inducing ex-service o^icers and men to settle on such a 
land I There is an inffueiitial body, under Viceregal patronage, which 
is now conducting a vigorous camj>aign to ])rovi<Ie o])eniugs for them. 
In confirmation of this I a])pend a cf>i)y of a widely disseminated circular. 
A press communicjue is likewise ajipended from which it will be seen 
that some 8,500 soldiers have ])een ])laeed in servic e in the Punjab alone. 
Miiltijdy this figure by the number of j)rovinces, and you will form an 
inadequate idea of the extent of this unobtrusive form of invasion. 
Faced with additional and unlooked for com]>etition liow, I ask you, is 
there going to be enougli employment for the dojniciled community w)icn 
normal times return? This brings me by regular se(|uence to the last 
of the causes indicated above, namely, 

(e) Everdnereasiruj employ merit of A nylod ml inn irowen. 

5. This process of the gradual elimination of the male worker from 

fields of activity in which he has hitherto enjoyed a monopoly is another 
alarming feature of the situation whieh makes iJie future outhmk even 
more gloom^. It is not perhaps within the province of this Conference 
to reiterate wM^hl is 'well known to you, namely, that a woman’s proper 
sphere is M a ministering angel in the home, in the hospital; that 
female incursion into the activities of an office life engenders a taste for 
independence, and a distaste for the more ju-osaic duties of a domestic 
life. Nor will they pause here to consider whether ii is the male or the 
female member of a household that should he the wage-earner. These 
are subjects for the serious consideration of the Anglo-Indian Association 
and the Catholic Association of Bengal. What the Conferem^e desire 
to impress upon you is the fact that this is the last, but not the least, of 
the five causes which create male unem])loyment. The halcyon days 
when the (columns of the Statesman were weighed down with large 
numbei*8 of advertisements for male workers have gone The insistent 
demand, now is for l&dy secretaries, lady stenographers, lady typists, 
lady operators, lady canvassers, etc. ' 
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li. — Remedial measures. 

G. 1 he remedial measures the Coufereiice venture to suggest are 
briefly these — • 

(1) The ininiediale introduction of the system of unemployment 

doles as in England. 

(2) The relaxalion, if not the removal of the retrenchment opera- 

tions. 

(3) Tlie re-pa triation of all ex-officers and men. 

(4) The discontinuaiue of female emidoyment in the public and 

mercantile services. 

7. With reference to (1), Government must forthwith lilace^^ a suit- 
able sum of money at the disjiosal of a .strong central Committee, con- 
sisting of the Town CVnincil and delegates of the Vestry funds of each of 
the various other denominations; applications for relief to be supported 
by the parish priests to prevent overlajiping; the fund not to be con- 
trolleil in any way by the District Charitable Society. This is merely 
the outline of a scheme which this Conference put forward for elabora- 
tion by your Council. 

8. Iteforring to (2), tlie cruel and hasty action of Government and 
Itailw'ays in so liglitly getting rid of tlieir employees cannot be sum- 
ciently condemned, and liears a striking contruvSt to the dignified attitude 
of mer(^antile houses. AA^ien strikes and riots ])r€*vail, on railways, on 
tramways, in docks and the jetties, Anglo-Indians are hastily summoned 
to step into the breach, to face the dangers, and to peiform even serAule 
work. AVhen strikes are ended Anglo-Indians are left between the devil 
and the deej) sea. 

9. Item (8) lte])atriation of ex-oflicers and men is as necessary in 
their own interests as in tJie interests of those lliat are permanently 
settled on the land, to jirevent the over-crowding of the labour market. 
One of the best friends of the domiciled commnniiy — Sir Alfred Pick- 
ford it is lielieved, stated his firm conviction that it wa.s the duty of 
(loverninent to repatriate ex-service men; he considered that it is better 
that a Eiiropc'an should b(‘g in his own country than that he should be a 
paujier in India. 

10. The last item on which I have to (‘omnient is (4) ^Discontinu- 
ance of female employment is an idea which is believed to have emanated 
from Lord Iiichcape himself, or from some other member of the 
Uetrericliment (h>inmittee. The suggestion is that feiictale employees 
should be given fi'om three to six months* notiee; thereafter there will 
be a material improvement in tlio otlierwise dismal outlook of the male 
members of the Anglo-Indian comnuinity. 

11. Defore closing 1 have one more subject to attac'k. The Coii- 
ferencM* desires to repudiate, with all the einidnisis it can command, the 
insinuation contained in que.stion No. 1 (/) (//), namely, that imeiiiploy- 
mont is due to something inherently wrong with the community, or to 
defective* training and education. The Conferoii(*e is distinctly of the 
o])inion that there is nothing unsound in the domiciled community, and 
that (/Jitholic children are provided witli an edtiealion ihajt is se(‘ond to 
none in India; uideed it is o question of Catholic schools first, and the 
rest among the also ran.** I have very good reasons for saying that 
Anglo-Indian Penipr Cambridge boys can more than hold their own 
against Indian graduates, jjit the ordinary sphere of life. 


16 
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12» In conclusion, the Conference desire me to commend these 
observations for the thoughtful and earnest consideration of your 
Council, and with apologies for the inordinate length of the communica- 
tion. • 


Dated Calcutta, the 15th June 1923. 

From — Babit Mukunda Lall Siecar, Secretary, Employees’ 
Association, Calcutta, 

To — The Secretaiy, Fnemploymeiit Committee, Bengal. 

I am directed by the Executive Committee of the Employees’ 
Association to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. 44-TJ. C., dated 
3rd May 1923, and in reply beg to submit the following obvseiwations 
on the questions of unemployment framed by your Committee: — 

1. My Committee is of opinion that the principal cause of unem- 
ployment at the present moment is general depression of trade and 
commerce and as the existing system of education in the sicdiools and 
colleges affords only an academic education fit only to make more 
clerks and as there i& practically no opening for technical or vocational 
education, or training in practical work wdiich can help the middle- 
class men to secure lucrative employment, the only field of employ- 
ment left open to the majority of the middle-class is clerkship in w'liich 
the supply is more than the demand. This state of affair was already 
in existence even* in normal times, i, e., before the general depression 
of trade took place, w^hich has only accentuated the situation. 

2. In the opinion of my Committee there are two kinds of unem- 
ployment — 

(i) ITnemployment due to having been throwm out of employ- 
ment. 

(n) Unemployment due to lack of openings, facilities and opportu- 
nities. 

It seems to usi that the first case can be met to a certain extent by 
the immediate introduction of an ‘‘ Unemployment Insurance Act ” on 
the same lines as is in force in England, which should also comprehend 
clerks and administrative workers, supplemented by an Employment 
Bureau working in harmonious co-ordination with the existing trade 
unions and especially those representing inhuests of middle-class 
people. And in the meantime the employers should be asked to intro- 
duce a uniform system of “ Unemployment Benefit Fund ” to wdiich 
the employees should contribute a certain percentage, say per cent, 
of their salary and the employers should also (contribute the like amount 
every month, so that a temporary relief may be given to the unem- 
ployed. 

The second case is very complex and does not seem to lend to easy 
handling. The present situation needs the adoption of a narrow out- 
look on the part of the Government and by this I mean that preference 
should be given to Bengalis for vacancies in Bengal, unless the other 
Indian Provinces can fall in line with Bengal as regards the conditions 
ruling in this province governing vacfincies and waiife aside the question 
of domicile. 
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3. There are fields in which more experience and financial facili- 
ties than technical knowledge are required and if the Government can 
see its way to intervene with a view to aid the people to regain some 
of the grounds frcpn which the indigenous people have been ousted, by 
starting People^s Banks with sufficient Goveiiiment subsidy and restrict- 
ing the wscope of inter-provincials to a certain extent, the pressure of 
unemployment can be relieved to some extent. 

4. On behalf of the Committee I would also suggest that the 
Government should help to a certain extetit by opening up agricultural 
facilities and offer khas lands not only without selami but at a nominal 
rent as an inducement for educated men to undertake agriculture as 
their vocation. Government should also exercise its influence on 
zemindars to do likewise. 

5. .Among other remedial measures for the immediate relief of the 
unemployed middle-class people my Committee suggests — 

(1) Indianisation of services, 

(2) nationalisation of main industries. 

(3) encouragement to home-industries and protection of same 

against foreign competition ])y legislation, 

(4) organisation of co-operative institutions to restrict the undue 

exploitation of the country by capitalists, 

(5) legivslation for stoppage of overtime work and work on Sun- 

days and recognised holidays or payment of at least dcmble 

the normal rate of salary for such overtime, 

(6) - legislation for uniform working hours in offices, botli Govern- 

ment and mercantile, limited to 36 hours a week, 

(7) retrenchment, if at all necessary, from the top and not from 

the bottom, and 

(8) immediate legislation for tlie fa(‘ilities to develop trade 

nnionism with a view to foster a spirit of sympathy and co- 
operation among the workers of all classes. 


Dated Dacca., the 15th June 1923. 

From — The Principal and Se<*retary, Commercial Academy, 
Dacca, 

To — The Secretaiy, Unemployment Committee, Bengal. 

I have the honour to acknowledge, with thanks, the receipt of your 
circular letter No. 377/TT. C., of the 4th May 1923, asking for my 
views in regard to the question of unemployment among the educate<l 
middle-classes in Bengal, and enclosing a number of questions on the 
subject to be answered. 

2. Although I have not studied the quevstioii in detail, the gravity 
of the situation is felt very keenly^ by me of late when the succes.sful 
pupils of my Academy come to me for help and advice, seeking em- 
ployment and finding none. 

3. As regard# the unemployment amongst the Anglo-Indians, ns 
I have no direct knowledge of their conditions I must refrain from 
giving my views. 


m 
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4, I think the main causes of unemployment among the educated 
middle-class Bengalis are — 

(1) (0 Aversion to manual labour partly owing to rigidity of caste 

rules and partly to lack of energy consequent on poverty 
and disease. Early marriage and home-sickness responsible 
to a great extent. 

(//) Four avenues are open : Law, medicine, teaching and clerk- 
ship. Training hopelessly inadequate and unsuiled to the 
requirements of the country. For want of 8Cox>e M. Sc.\s 
take to Law. Medical training much too costly — indigen- 
ous system altogether neglected and tabooed, Government 
patronage wanted. Teachers ill-paid, disaj)p()iuted, victims 
of red tape. Clerks lack training because they are allowed 
no scope to develop; very poorly paid. Present system of 
education much too one-sided yet exacting. Highly ruin- 
ous to health. Paper knowledge of elementary hygiene 
worse than useless. The root cause of this unemployment 
((uestion is that educational institutions have lost their 
fiijiction as selective agencies. The standard is now so low 
that even the most poor intellect would be tempted to swell 
the number of unemployed Bhadralok , rather than mind 
his own business to the advantage of both himself and 
society. As Mr. HoruLell puts it, “ My E.hansaiua's son is 
wasting liis own vitaTity and his father’s substance in a 
persistent but vain attempt to pass the Matriculation 
Examination ”. 

(ni) Vernacular Journalism is at a discount: caustic critieism of 
Government not helpful — no construct practical criticism. 
J..ack of moiul and practical supixnt from rich country men. 
If Government Publicity Officer throws o\ii useful jiracticul 
information to the en(|uiring press, peoples ideas will 
(‘hange and range of vision widened. 

(//') Birth-control must be practised by Bengalis. The shibboleth 
of “ Hying race ” does not hold in case of people sutlVring 
from chronic, starvation and i)erj)etual degenejation. It is 
suicidal tf) go on multiplying, in{‘ome remaining steady. 
Marriage of (hildren should follow and not precede profit- 
able employment. 

(/;) Distrust on the part of foreigners who think that to open out 
avenues of practical usefulness, 7^/c., match and pencil 
factories, tanneries , glass-works, tailoring, accountancy, 
book-binding (scientific), dyeing, cloth and wat(‘h-making, 
wood seasoning, gun-making, soap making, manufactixring 
chemicals (on a commercial scale) pottery, procelain maiiii- 
facduring, journalism, commercial training and sindi other 
bread-giving works mean the usurpation of their functions, 
deterioration of their prestige and above all the ruin of 
their brivsk trade. 

(2) As the interests of the Government are not identical with 

those of the foreign traders, surely some of the existing 
stereo-typed schools and colleges may be replaced by smaller 
and less costly schools where the above-named things 
may be sucicessnilly taught. People will not gri^ge further 
taxation if they are thus placed on tine roi^d td lull meal 
and freedom from diseases ud prm^tiire decay. 
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Only such methods of “ relief ” will be immediate, effective and 
perniaiieni. No other method appeals to he true or sure. 


No. 500 R. T., dated Calcutta, the IGth June 1923. 

From — The tSuperinteiident, Calcutta Reseaioh Tannery, 

To — The Secretary, Unemployment Committee, Bengal. 

About 20 years ago most of the educated Bengalis could find employ- 
ment. Those who were not educated were also employed as agriculturists, 
artisians, petty shop-keepers and traders. 

The callings which almost totally absorbed those who obtained English 
education weie those of the lawyer, the physician, the engineer, the tea- 
cher and the Government official, the epiployee of mentantile firms and 
so on. As a matter' of fact one of the main objects of introducing Eng- 
lish education/ in this country was 1o get local recruits for the above 
callings. This object was fully attained. Finding that English educa- 
tion fetched larger income and gave a better status in soc iety than what 
was obtainable from vernacular training, the Bengali middle-cdass peo- 
ple determined to exploit this means of rising in the world to the fullest 
extent. They were perhaps the first in India tt> realise the advantages 
of English education and were also foremost to enjoy Ibeni. d'ho Eng- 
lish educated Bengalis found empb^ymenl lud only in Bengal but their 
services were sought in other provinces too. Bengali Government otfi- 
ciiils, Bengali clerks, Bengali lawyers, dwdors and teachers could be 
found in all parts of India from Kashmir to Cape Conunin. Supply 
was then smaller than the demand and hence unemployment among the 
educated Bengalis was rare if not altogeUier non-existent. Edm'ation, 
espcially English education, was universal pass-i>ort to good berths. 

Things have changed now. Demand for educated men has im reased 
their supply not only in Bengal but in other provinces as well. The 
output of educated men from the various Indian Universities, specially 
from the TTniversity of Calcutta, has been much moie than what the 
callings I’eferred to above can consume. Not only the middle-class 
people of Bengal are coming for TTniversity education but members of 
other classesi who in foi iner days used to ply their hereditary professions, 
c.//., the carpenters, the l^lacksmiths, the goldsmiths, the banias all are 
corning for IJniversit,^’ education and all of them aspir(‘ to find employ- 
ment under Government, in mercantile firms or to make a living by pur- 
suing the learned professions. Men in other provinces have also been 
educated and consequently Bengalis are no longer sought after, on the 
other hand in many provinces*, they are being already shunned. 

There is therefore a surplus of educaied Bengalis who do not find 
employment suitable to their training. 

Government can only employ a limited number of men to carry the 
work of administration of the country. This limit has well nigh been 
reached. The legal and the teaching professions are overcrowded. The 
existing mercantile firms have employed all they want. Tt is true that 
Government of Bengal and the mercantile films in Calcutta employ a 
few foreigners and people of other provinces. Evcui supposing it were 
possible to exclude these men entirely from services in Bengal the acute- 
ness of unemplo;^ient would only be vslightly relieved, but not removed. 
Perhaps t^ere is some room in the medical and the Engineering profes- 
sions. ^ 
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The fields which would offer substantial relief to unemployment would 
be those of agfriculture, industry, trade and commerce. It is a patent 
fact that there are employments and covetable employments too, in these 
lines. • 

In the field of industry the Europeans, specially the Scotch, have 
proved it by developin^r the jute industry in Bengal. Some Bengalis 
have also demonstrated the potentialities of industrial career by launch- 
ing into the oil industry, the tanning industry, the chemical industry, 
the engineering industry and many other infant industries that one finds 
being developed in Bengal at the present day. 

In the fields of trade and commerce the Marwaris, the Bhatias, the 
Punjabis, the Parsees have proved that there is money to be made by 
pursuing trade and commerce. 

In agriculture, the European tea, planterF- and their Bengali disciples 
have proved that covetable employment could be found for thousands 
even in the jungles of Assam. 

It would be a pertinent question to ask why in Bengal where so maiiy 
foreigners and men of other Indian Provinces are thriving by industry, 
agriculture, trade and commerce, the educated Bengalis with their much 
vaunted brains should be starving for want of employment. 

The quetvtion was asked long ago and many thoughtful men have 
tried to find out the cause of this curious anomaly and suggested reme- 
dies. These causes are discussed below under the groupings suggested 
in the questionnaire. 

(i) Causes inherent in the nature of the Bengali middle*class. — (a) 

The desire for a peaceful and easy life. — This is in the blood of every 
middle-class Bengali. It has its origin in the ease and plenty in which 
his forefathers once lived in the bountiful villages of Bengal. Conditions 
of the country have (‘hanged, but the nature of the people lias been slow 
to adapt to the modern environments. The rough and tumble of the 
modern commercial life is abhorrent to him. That keen desires that 
one observes in a westerner and also in a Marw^ari or a Bhatia to win in 
the struggle for existence by manly exertion* is absent in the average 
Bengali of the middle-class. He is satisfied wdth what little he gets 
w^ithout much exertion and if his lot be not happy he blames more his 
fate than his w^ant of grit. ^ 

(h) Aversion to wanval work. — The educated middle-class Bengali 
will not take his coat off and use his muscles to earn a living. Manual 
w^ork lowers him in society. 

(c) Aversion to outdoor work. — Out door w^ork is not congenial to him. 
He would rather sit at the desk of a dingy office and drive the (piill 
from dawn to eve rather than move about in the world and w’^ork as 
commercial travellers, brokers or outdoor supervisors. 

(d) Religious and social scruples. — The middle-class Hindu Bengali 
is debarred from plying certain trades such as tanning, shoe-making, 
trade in hides and skins, in meat, etc., from religious sciuples. In 
Calcutta there are many Chinamen who are making decent living from 
the shoe trade and there are (juite a number of Punjabis who are mak- 
ing money from leather trade. 

(e) False sense of dignity. — On account of this Sinobbishness the 
middle-class Bengali considers! it beneath his digni);y to he small shop 
keeper, artisan, etc. In Calcutta there are thousands of Beharis, 
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Oriyas, Punjabis, TJ.P. men wbo are earning a decent living by keeping 
small shops of sweetmeats, cigarettes, betel, and various other little 
things which can be done with a small capital within the reach of many 
unemployed Bengalis. But the Bengalis will not do it. The Oriya 
meclianics lay jfipes and do all the work of gas, electric and telephone 
installations and the Bengalis are nowhere in these lines. The Chinese 
carpenters have ousted the Bengali carpenters. A Bengali mason is 
difhcult to find. All the works that are required in these days of modern 
civilisation in Calcutta are being done by men hailing from outside 
Bengal. These men could be usefully replaced by the Bengali middle- 
class. 

(/) Want of enterprise . — Even those who have money are nervous 
in taking up business enterprise. 

{g) Want of business discipline . — The middle-class Bengali often 
smash up business by quarrelling over petty matters. They have not 
developed yet the habit of working t<igether. 

(//) Want of thrift . — They spend more than they earn. The joint 
family system and the system of early marriage are mainly responsible 
for this. 

(z) Lefhargg and want of ambition . — ^llie Bengali middle-class people 
are by nature lazy and unambitious. Climate of the country has got 
much to do with this habit. 

{ii) Causes resulting frem the existing system of training and educa- 
tion open to the Bengali middle-class. — (a) The education imparted by 
the Calcaitla University makes the Bengalis lit only for the overcrowded 
learned ])rofesHions and for clerkships. 

{}>) The system of education and easy TTniversity degrees foster false 
sense of dignity and the students fail to imbibe the very necessary ideal 
that labour, even manual, is dignified and honourable. 

(c) The University turns out brainy academicians for discoursing 
high jdiilosophy and abstruse science, but not practical men of the 
world sufficiently brawny and lough to stand in the modern struggle 
for existem e and brave to board the world. 

{Hi) Causes resulting from absence of information as to any but a 
few well known holds of employment. — (a) Information regarding the 
natural resources of the country is still meagre. Much more inadequate 
are technical informations regarding the ways and means of exploiting 
them for the ])enefit of the children of the soil. 

{b) Information about the markets in which Indian pioducts could 
be sold as well as the places from where the commodities marketable 
ill India could be imported is also unsatisfactory. 

{iv) Causes resulting from the financial state of the members of the 
Bengali middle-class. — {a) The average educated middle-class Bengali 
is without funds. His parents usually invest their savings in bis educa- 
tion. It often happens that the parents get involved in heavy debts 
in sending tbeir sons to the University. So a Bengali youth of the 
middle-class after finishing his education finds that his father has no 
money wliich he may invest in business. Banks and loan concerns 
would not lend him money without good security. So to start in busi- 
ness requiring capital becomes out of question for him. 

The comparatively richer in the community invest their savings in 
land but do not a rule launch in business or industry. 
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2. ftemediar measures suggested.— (i) For immedmu reXuf.-^a) 
The educated Bengali.s' should he admitted into those semces in trhich 
they could not hitlierto enter in any large number. The military, the 
marine, the eitstoms preventive services, the railway services might be 
mentioned as instance^ * 

(b) To help those who are (jualified to start business or industiy and 
are prevented fnmi doing so for Avant of capital, loans on easy terms 
should be arranged. The Department of Iiuliisti ies should suggest them 
the industry ti> start. Much relief would be found by staining such 
small industries as — 

(1) Hand-loom weaving. 

(2) , Dyeing of textiles. 

(3) Tanning. 

(4) Shoe-making. 

(5) Making; of wicker baskets. 

(6) Making of hosiery. 

(7) Making of stationery. 

(8) Poultry farming. 

(9) Breeding of cattle. 

(10) Making of butter, ghee and other milk products and so on or 

starting of such shoi)s as are at present kept in Calcutta by 
non-Bengalis — > 

(i) Cloth shop. 

(n) Shoe shop 

(in) Shops for sweetmeats and provisions. 

(tv) llefresliment cabins. 

(/’) Tobacconist shops. 

(vt) Fruit shops and so on. 

(c) Forest areas under Government should be reclaimed and the 
Bengalis employed in this work and opportunities given to them to earn 
a living from the forest resources. 

(fl) A survey should be made of land lying waste. Facility should 
be givep to the Bengali middle-cdass youths to have this land on lease 
and through the Department of Agricmltnre they should be encouraged 
to bring this land under cultivation and thereby earn a living. 

(e) There should be more railways in the l^rovin(ies which would not 
only give employment to the Bengalis hut also help in the development 
of the resources of those villages and districts wdiich are still far from 
the existing railways. 

(/) The sanitary condition of the villages should be improved. Faci- 
lities for education in villages should be provided for by opening sidiools. 
This will tend to keep the educated young men in the villages to develop 
their resources. The over-crowding and unemployment in Calcutta will 
then largely diminish. 

(ff) Khapmahal lands should l>e given to the educatetl Bengali youths 
for cultivation purposes on easy terms. r 
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(it) and (iU) Prevention as far as possible of an aggravation of the 
present state and prevention of the state of unemployment of these 
classes in future,— {a) The system of education should be<^changed. 
University education of the present academical nature should be reserved 
only for thb higBly intellectual elements of the community. The tend- 
ency of all and sundry to crowd the colleges for higher, and from the 
worldly spse non-productive, education sbould be discouraged. Vocation- 
al education should be provided for. Instead of crowding the colleges of 
the present day type, the young men should crowd technical and indus- 
trial schools as students and industrial concerns as apprentices. 

{b) The policy of the Government and mercantile firms should be to 
employ JSengalis in their services. 

(c) Greater encouragement should \be given to qualified Bengali 
students to go abroad with Stale vScholarships h)v such techni(*al train- 
ing as (uin not be had in this country. 

(d) Pioneer vState factories should be started to establish new lines 
of industry in the Province. 

(e) As ordinary banks are apathetic to the interests of the Bengali 
industrialists vState industrial banks should be started to help them. 

(/) The industries of the ProA’ince should be protected by tariff. 
Ways and means should also be found out to prevent the killing of the 
infant industries by unfair internal competition. 


Dated Calcutta, the 18tb June 192J. 

From — The Secretary, Bengal Chamber of Commerce, 

To — The Secretary, Ilnemploynieiit Committee, Bengal. 

T am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 29 U. C., 
dated ^Ird May 192*1, in wJiich y(ui request the Committee of the Chamber 
to express their o})inion on the j)roblem of unemployment among educated 
middle-class Bengalis and Anglo-Indians. 

2. The Committee leply to your first question as follows: — 

(/) The uii(*m])loyment I’egarding Avhich reference has been made is 
not in the main due to causes inherent in the classes concerned — but is 
due, in the opinion of the Committee, largely, but not entirely, to a cur- 
tailment of employment resulting from contraction in tra(b following 
upon the inflated conditions seen during (he closing period of the War. 
I he unemployed must, hoAvever, contain a large number of youths and 
men who haAe never yet su(‘ceeded in obtaining employjuent, though the 
supply of persons desirous of becoming clerks having for many years 
exceeded the demand. 

(ii) One of the cdiief causes of unemployment is undoubtedly to be 
found in the excessive nuud)ers who have sele(‘ted a class of education 
which claims to qualify for clerical work wdiile ignoring the fact that, 
even in normal times, the clerical emjdoymeiit aA^ailable is wholly insuffi- 
cient to absorb the annual crop of youths who aspire to it. 

{Hi) In the opinion of the Committee absence of information as to 
any but a few well known fields of employment is not one of the contri- 
buting cauvses of unemployment, but that is no reason why information 
as to all existing glasses of employment, and of all obtainable industrial 
and technological instruction, should not be made available in our schools 
and colleges. • 
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(iv) Unemployment is generally due not so much to the financial state 
of the unemployed as to the financial condition of the employers. As 
trade is bad or good so unemployment inses or falls. The financial con- 
dition of the classes being considered is such however that undoubtedly 
there can be no general adoption of occupation which cUll for the invest- 
ment of capital; such as retail trade, manufacturing, agriculture, market- 
gardening, daiiy-f arming, etc., which otherwise would offer nununerative 
outlets for many, 

(v) Under the force of economic necessity retrenchment is the order 
of the day and is the main cause of a large portion of the existing 
unemployment. 

8. To your second question the Committee reply — 

(i) In their opinion there are no remedial measures which could be 
made immediately operative, with the exception of charity. 

(li) and (m) Hemedial measures which would have immediate effect 
as indicated above do not seem to the Committee to be available. Indeed 
it is more than probable that the position must be worse before it can be 
better : for the reason that one of the most palpable acts of retrenchment 
still open to Goveriiineiit is the universal adoption in Government offices 
of the same office hours as are observed by business houses, z.e., 10 a.m. 
to 5-30 P.M. If this w'ere done it w’^ould enable existing staffs to be mate- 
rially reduced and would correspondingly increase the ranks of the 
unemployed. 

4. The solution of unemployment*iis obviously work of one kind or 
another; but, if the unemployed are only ])repared to undertake one kind 
of w^ork, and that work is clerical, the only remedy is im*reased clerical 
employment. This cannot how'ever be created by private employers, nor 
(‘an it be directly created by Government; and accordingly the solution 
must be found elsewdiere. In the meanwdiile, however, one thing can 
be done that neither involves delay nor requires Government help; and 
that is an immediate cessation of the huge output of partially educated 
youths qualified for nothing but clerkships, and very poorly (pialified for 
that. 

5. No one who has had any experience wdll, the Committee believe, 
contend that the education in our schools and colleges, is to any impor- 
tant extent successful in turning out even a satisfactory type of clerk — 
although it is understood this is one of its avowed objectives. 

6. A youth w^ho can w rite a good hand is of some use in the world, even 
if he can do nothing else, and, what is important, it wdll gair him atten- 
tion at the start of his career. But the Committee understand that hand- 
w^riting is given li'o place in our curricula nor marks in our examinations, 
and (‘onsequently the average applicant for a clerkship wuit(^s v(»ry badly 
while he also lacks the power of expressing in correct language the 
simplest fact. 

7. Were our educationists to do no more than to teach good penman- 
ship, they w‘ould materially increase the market value and pr«>spects of 
their pupils; and if on this foundation they could add Ihe power of 
expressing simple facts in correct language there would be a further 
improvement in the quality as wage-earners of those confided to their care. 

8. So long as the present conditions prevail it seems to ihe Commit- 
tee that much benefit would accrue if the education oi the classes we are 
considering was simplified, and more strictly confirygd within utilitarian 
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limits, and, if the Entrance Standard of the Arts course was raised, many 
of the class who have now before them only clerkships or unemployment 
would at a favourable a^e be diverted to callings of a character suited to 
their capabilities and circumstances. The present polic 3 % judged by 
its products, as they come before the Calcutta employer, is largely a waste 
of time and effort to both teachers and taught. 

9. So far as the (/omiiiittee can see, the only practical means by whicdi 
increased work can be provided and relief given on anything like an 
adequate scale is through Government — 

(a) making urgent, real and whole-hearted efforts io encourage and 

to develop local industries; 

(b) extending the railway and irrigation system and pressing for- 

ward remunerative public works as rapidly and as extensively 

as possible ; 

(c) improving existing methods of agriculture; 

(d) rendering technical education more readily and widely available 

and by exploring the possibilities of home industTies. 

10. The Committee have not difierentiated between the Bengali and 
the xVnglo-Indiaii. Not because there are not marked diiferences between 
the two but because the main cause of unemployment is the same in both 
cases — ^inamely, scarcity of work; and the remedy is also the same — 
namely, inerease of employment, and this letter has indicated whence 
alone, in the opinion of the Committee, that can come. 

11. As the Bengali is very often a landowner, whereas the Anglo- 
Indian of the class we are considering never is, it is clear tha+ tin* former 
has a rcsour(‘e, ca])able of being turned to some account, which the 
Anglo-Indian does not ])ossess. It is perhaps thejefore wortli while sug- 
gesting that our curricula in at least Indian schools, should cc iitain in- 
struction as to the various remunerative purposes to which small land- 
owners could put their holdings. 


Dated Calcutta, the 18th June 1928. 

From — The Secretary, Calcutta Trades Association, 

To — The Se(‘rctary, XInemploymeut Committee, Bengal. 

1 novr have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your circular 
letter No. 81 U. (L, dated the 8rd May 1928, enclosing a questinnaire with 
reference to the (’uuses of the pj'esent stale of unemployment among the 
educated middle-class Bengalis and Anglo-Indians. 

This important quesiitm has received the most seiious consideration 
of my Committee and I am now directed to submit the Association’s views 
in this connection. 

Bengalis* — It ajjpears to my (kjiumittee that uiiem])loyment among 
the middle-class Bengalis is due to an inherent and distinct aversion to 
any employment that involves manual labour or muscular clforl. Only 
clerical labour is considered by this class and unfortunately the supply 
of candidates for this form of employment exceeds the number of 
vacancies. • 

Agricultural (jtmployment is yearly becoming more and more neglected 
and labourers from adjoining provinces are being imported to do the 
manual work whidh was in former years done by the Bengali. 
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Iniborn vanity and gen^eral slackness in the opinion of my Committed 
prevents the Bengali from qualifying for higher posts. He quickly 
imagines he knows all there is to know about his work and he does not 
consider any effort necessary to improve his knowledge* In addition he 
relies entirely upon the existing pernicious system of seniority rather than 
efficiency for promotion. 

My Committee considers that the present system of education is un- 
doubtedly largely responsible for the problem of unemployment. Not 
(•nly is the University curriculum totally unsuited for a commercial train- 
ing but the authorities are apparently making the examinations easier 
each year with the result that the percentage of passes are yearly increas- 
ing and although the English language is the language of Government 
and of commerce the majority of B. A.’s and M. A.'s of the Calcutta 
University have but a smattering of that tongue and cannot compose a 
grammatical letter. 

With reference to the question as to whether unemployment is due to 
the absence of inforn»ation as to the fields of employment my Committee 
feels that it is not so much a matter of lack of information as an ingrained 
spirit of disinclination and there is but little doubt that early marriages 
forms a very great drawback to learning a useful trade as tinancial diffi- 
culties prevent the Bengali from entering into and serving a lengthy 
apprenticeship on a nominal wage. Again, the existing family system 
tends to foster laziness for the vsimple reason that it is considered that if 
one member of a family works the other think it unnecessary to do so. 

As to the question of remedial measures my Committee regret they 
are unable to offer any practical surest ion for immediate relief but 
they would suggest an entire re-organisation of the existing University 
system embodying a .course of tecdinical education and intensive i)ropa- 
ganda to prevent early marriage and the em^ourageinent of technical 
rather than clerical pursuits. 

Angio-IndianSi — In the opinion of my Committee the principal causes 
of the present state of unemployment among Anglo-Indians is due to sor- 
did environment, overcrowding, marrying at too early an age resulting 
in lack of stamina. 

At present middle-class Anglo-Indians are educated more with a view 
to obtaining employment in Government offices or to fill clerical positions 
which are more or less “ blind alley occupations. My Committee sug- 
gests that students should be encouraged to interest themselves in techni- 
cal subjects so as to fit themselves for industrial positions and to appreci- 
ate the true dignity of working to produ(‘e something by their own 
handicraft. 

Again, Anglo-Indian children arc withdrawn from school at too young 
an age the reason being that there are no inducements for them to pursue 
a course of higher education. In England a hoy possessing o Junior or 
Senior Cambridge Local certificate is given a certain degree of preference 
when applying for vacancies in mercantile, banking and insurance offices. 
Nonsuch inducement appears to be held out to lads educated in this 
country. 

My Committee are strongly of opinion that an employment bureau 
should be started for Anglo-Indians and employers having situations 
vacant for this class should be invited to notify their requirements to this 
bureau and where possible not to engage employees without flrsl consult- 
ing the central bureau where all particulars should he %arefully recorded 
as to the character, educational qualifications and business ability of those 
seeking employment. •• 
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Again, my Committee regrets to have to admit th^ utter lack of unani- 
mity among Anglo-Indians as a Community. They appear to possess no 
originality in making an effort to work in the ordinary channels open to 
young men in SVestern countries. There exists an absence of grit and 
determination caused primarily by marrying at an age when they ought 
to be learning some productive trade whereby they might be the better 
able to support a wife. 

The Angio-Indiaii woman is not sufficiently domesticated and is far too 
casual about the future, encouraging their men folk to seek poorly paid 
Government positions rather than to become producers and thus be of 
greater use to their country. 

As regards remedial measures my (Committee would suggest the estab- 
lishment of a training scliool to teach Anglo-Indians how to drive taxi- 
cabs, motor lorries, etc., whereby they <*ould after gaining a certificate of 
proficiency readily find employment and earn a fair in(*ome and inciden- 
tally lielp to keep the undesirables out of Calcutta and other large towns. 

My Committee is also of opinion that technical schools should be form- 
ed for the pur])ose of teaching Anglo-Indian boys ordinary trades as 
apprentices say for a term of four years and whilst learning these trades 
they should he suitably hr)used and fed and an allowance for pocket money 
granted by Government to those who are unable to support themselves. 
Government should assist these technical schools and the pooler students 
duj’ing tlieir apprenticeship. ThovSe ])upils who could afford it should 
pay for learning their trade. The Anglo-Indian Association and other 
such societies should also (‘ontrihute to this scheme and by doing so would 
stimulate self help. 

My Coininittee furlher considers that the Government should grant 
free land colonies for farming, poultry raising and other foo(i-i)roducing 
o(‘(!upati(>ns. 

In conclusion my Committee feels that Anglo-Tmlians liave as much 
right to live as have Kuropeans or Indians and to this end it is thought 
that the Government should allocate a reasonable })er(‘entage of all 
appoint ni<*n is on Kail ways. Docks and other services uiuhu- (joverninent 
control which an* now too frecpicntly being given to Indians. 


No. 2754 — d2-7, dated Malda, the 17th/J8th June 1928. 

From — Kai Amiiika Prasad Sen Baiiaduk, District Magistrate 
of Malda, 

To — The Secretary, Unemployment Committee, Beng’al. 

With reference to your letter No. 209 TJ.(h, dated the 4tJi May 1928, 
requesting me to send my opinion about tlic problem of unemployment 
among the educated middle-classes in Bengal and among the Anglo- 
Indian middle-classes, 1 l>eg to state that 1 had no opportunity to 
study the question regarding unemidoymeni aiuojig the Anglo-Indian 
middle-classes ; my remarks are therefore confined to the edu<*at(Ml 
middlt>-cl asses ex(‘liiding Anglo-Indians. The problem of unemploy- 
ment is becoming complex year after year and a solution of the 
problem to some extent will he of great benefit to the classes concerned. 

The Hindus *^ad their caste system which determined the occupation 
of men belonging to the same caste; English education and contract 
with people professing other religions disturbed the social system and 
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the rigidity of the caste restrictions became relaxed. Men of all castes 
found that they could expect equal trealineiit about employment if 
they were properly educated. The Hindus took up English ediication 
in right earnest and began to get employment in public offices, etc., 
at first all who sought employment were able to get themselves proN’ided. 
There was only literary education and no sort of industrial education. 
The Hindus by accepting services became ease-loving and did not try 
to start or join industrial concerns and thus tended to become afraid 
of manual labour. With the spread of edinalion the candidates for 
employment increased ; Muhammadans saw their mistake and began to 
give English education to their children ; education spread also amongst 
dexmessed classes of Hindus. The introduction of machineries, etc., 
caused the disappearance of cottage industries and increased the 
necessity for employment. Pooide began to hanker after luxuries which 
also increased tlie number of men seeking emidoyment while the absence 
of industrial education, and aversion to manual labour, want id' enter- 
prise, want of banking facilities did not allow peojde to have recourse 
to other avenues of earning money besides those to which they have 
be<^ome acenstomed by their literary education. This mentality of the 
educated middle-classes allowed the Marwaris to gain a footing in this 
country and now the Indian trade of Calcuta and of most x)laces in the 
mufassil are mainly in their hands. Others of their fraternity come 
here and are hacked by the well-to-do members of their conimunitv, 
are given money at rates of interest which non-Marwari traders cannot 
exi)ect from them and in this way the^ iiuiiiber of Marwari traders is 
increasing while the hardship from unemployment is increasing amongst 
the educated middle-classes. 

Early marriage as well as the proi)o.sition that every woman should 
be married before a (‘ertain age are also responsible for unemployment 
or for em])loyinents which cannot .suffice for the needs of tlie ein])loyees. 

The system of training is also responsible as it is mainly literary 
and trains men for the services, and also for the professions <d' law and 
medicine. There are not sufficient facilities for industrial education or 
vocational training and therefore all avenues for employment are not 
open to the people. 

It will also be clear from the remarks made above that information 
cannot he obtained by j)eof)le of all avenues of employment, they are 
also not trained for employment to any hut a few well known fields of 
employment. 

The educated middle-classes are generally not well off; they have not 
capital enough to start industries. Early marriages increase their needs 
and they cannot wait to learn industrial pursuits by serving as a])]>ren- 
tices and are thus obliged to seek employment in the services under 
Government or local bodies or in mercantile offices or under private 
employers. 

Remedial Measures. — I do not think that in the present state of the 
finances of Government when the measures which are being takea by 
Government are increasing the number of unemployed, there is any 
prospect of any immediate relief by Government hut measures may he 
adopted from now which will tend to diminish unemployment by explor- 
ing new avenues of employment for the people. The Army and the Navy, 
if thrown open to some extent, may provide employmefit for a number 
of the peojne. The introduction of vocational education, increase in 
the number of medical schools and colleges, increase Gn the number of 
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engineering schools and colleges and establishment of commercial 
schools and colleges 'wrill give people education on technical subjects 
alld allow people to find new avenues of employment. Further, students 
should have facilities to join industrial (joneerns as apprentices and 
learn work ; banks shoulq be established in headquarters of divstricts as 
well as in centres of trade in tlie mufassil to enable people to have 
banking facilities in order to carry on industrial concerns. 

It has been suggested and I think it would be well if through 
unofficial agency a Census of the unemployed be taken in each district. 
It may be jKJssible to have associations in each district for the benefit 
of the unemployed ; such Associations may raise funds and help the 
most needy on condition that when the unem])loyed gets employment, 
he would help the Association to the best of his ability. 

University degree examinations might be made more stiff so that 
students may find it worth-while to bifurcate and choose profession before 
they begin to study for a degree and take up studies appropriate to the 
profession which they wish to adopt. People must he educated so as 
to give up marriages until competent to su])port a family; education 
should he further directed from tlie beginning so as to enable students 
to lose any aversion for manual labour. 

The (|ueslion of unemployment and the remedial measures for it is 
a difficult one and 1 think the value of remedial measures will he 
appreciable after the exj)iration of some years. Money, however, is 
required to carry out schemes and money will have to he found in order 
to ameliorate the condition of the unemployed and to prevent future 
unemployment. It will he a good thing to increase the number of 
scholarships tenable in foreign countries for the training of young men 
in technical subjects. Some system might also he devised by which 
industries might he started with State aid. The revival of Cottage 
industries will also tend to diminish unemployment to some extent. 

I beg to submit herewith the opinion of the Secretaries of the Malda 
Association and of the Malda Muhammadan Association. [Please see 
pages 79 and 81.] 


Dated Chinsurah, the 18th rliino 1923. 

From — A. W. (V)0k, Esq., c.i.e., i.c.s., Commissioner, Burdwaii 
Division, 

To — The Secretary, Unemployment Committee, Bengal, 

With reference to your letter No. 212 U.C., dated the 4th May 1923, 
and its enclosure, asking for iny opinion on the ])rincipal caUv^es of the 
present state of unem])lo 3 ’ment among the educated middle-class 
Bengalis and Anglo-Indians and on its remedial measures, I have the 
honour, after consulting the District Officers in this Division, to state as 
follows ; — 

2. It appears that the District Magistrate of Burdwan and 
Hooghly have reported their views to you direct. The District officers 
of Birbhum, Bankura and Midnapore report that as there are very tew 
or no Anglo-Indians in their districts, their opinions are entirely con- 
fined to the consi^ration of unemployment among the educated middle- 
class Bengalis. Mr. Gurner, Distrmt Magistrate of Howrah, states 
that experience in Jiis district goee to show that employment among 
Anglo-Indians is determined by world-wide industrial conditions 
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reacting tlirough shipping on Ihe riyer-sido engineer i^ works. As 
regards Bengalis, Mr. Gurner says that the complaint is most commonly 
made to him as of the lack of facilities for technical and f^rbfessional 
education with the exception of (*ourse in the latter case of the legal 
profession. The District Magistrate of Birhhmm (Mr. A. L. Blank) is 
of opinion that a great deal of the helplessness of the rising generation 
of Bengalis is due to the hypnotici eifect of the Calcutta University 
which havs in recent years turned out large numbers of matriculates ** 
of such a low standard that its value as a qualification is now almost 
imrely negative. He points out that after the Bengali youths have 
taken their degrees or have been eliminated at earlier stages on account 
of the straitened circumstances of their guardians, they find themselves 
vdth no employment, and little or no mental e(iuipment to fit the|n for 
emjdoyment other than literary, but a marked disinclination for any- 
thing but work at desk. Unemployment in the opinion* of Mr. Blank 
is not nearly so serious in other provinces and that its seriousness in this 
province is due to causes jieculiar thereto, viz., the Calcutta University 
and the Bengali National charact eristic's. As remedial measures he 
states that it is to be hoped that the Univeisity will one day devote 
itself to some other end than turning out a large numlier of persons with 
English literary (jualifications than the market can jiossibly absorb, 
but this is not a matter of a few days, or even years, and its effects will 
be slow. Mr. Hubert Graham, Magistrate of Midnapore, says that 
unemployment among the educated middle-class Bengali h due to the 
fact that the higher classes have lyt adopted themselves to changed 
conditions and have no enterprise and that they ju’efer gentlemanly 
occujiation to trade. The i)ermanent settlement in Bengal has, in the 
opinion of Mr. Graham, been a good deal to blame for this state of 
affairs. He cites as an instan<*e that it can be found in a village three 
or four Bhadralohs eking out in a jirecarious livelihood from their rents. 
Had there been no ])ermanent settlement, he points out that such men 
would have lieeii diiven to useful jmrsuits. He does not, however, 
admit that the (*ase is at all serious and he observes that unemployment 
in industrial and in Euro])ean <*ountries is a hundred times greater than 
in Bengal and that the Hindu system provides for this state of affairs 
very well indeed. Mr. Graham states that he has no remedy to suggest 
except the generally admitted remedy of a change in the educational 
system, to give more sco])e to vocational and ])ractical education. The 
()fpg. Magistrate of Baiikura only (Mr. P. C. Ghose) has dealt at length 
wfth the Committee’s questionnaire in his letter No. 599 J., dated the 
(»ih June 1923. 

3. My o])inion agrees entirely with that of the District Magistrate 
of Burdwan whose letter sums up the whole situation. As to the 
causes, there caii be no doubt we have a large number of ill-equipj)ed 
youths who have been educated beyond their capacity. The main 
remedy is to put iq) the fees at high schools to keep the numbers down 
or limit the attendants to those who can afford to pay or who have 
shown outstanding ability who would get udeciuate scholarships. We 
shall then ])ossibly induce the unprofitable class to go back to their 
villages and replenish the labour supply of the country side, which is 
depleted to the extent of causing deterioration in cultivation. Every 
one stands to benefit by this. The parent cultivators who are now pay- 
ing beyond whaT they can afford for keeping their boys atf school will 
be saved an outlay which encroaches on their resoprres which should 

to good supply, 7.e., the family will be better fed. The labour supply 
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will larger and 80 cheai)er. The work will be better done — as being 
done by thosil having a vital interest in its being done well. This is 
the first tiling^ that lias to be done and can be done. “ Vocational 
education talkec(|Of in the replies of Indian gentlemen is hardly under- 
stood by them. With |lie caste system and its corollary, a sliarj) line 
of cleavage between hhadra and non-hhadra — still persisting, it is out of 
the ciuesiion to set uj) a large number of schools for training in trades. 
Further, we have no teachers. What we want is in the end not masters 
but servants, men who can work not superintend, and until the youth 
of Beuigal disto'plined to do an honest day’s work, there is no hope for 
li im . 

Dated Baduria, the 19th June 192^1. 

V From — The Chairman, Baduria Municipality, 

To — The Secretary, ITiiemploymeiit Committee, Bengal. 

1. The princijial causes that liave tended to inoduce this present 
state of unemployment among the educated middle-class of Bengalis 
are in. our oj)iiiion — 

I. The inherent aversion of this class of })co 2 )le for manual labour. 

TI. Want of jiropcr vocational training in our schools and college's. 

III. Ahseiicc of information regarding fiedds of enqdoyments with 
the excejition of a few w’ell-known ones. 

IV. The middle-class peojdc are rather in straitened circumstances 
and consequ(‘iitly unable to ])rovide their children with capital. 

V. (a) The monopoly of almost all the small trades and commerce 
by peo])le of other luovinces. 

(h) They liavc no ()])enings for ihcir careers in many of the 
departments of the Goveriiineiit such as the navy, the 
army, etc. 

(c) llecruitment of officers of difierent departments of the 

Government fnmi elsewhere. 

(d) IhefereiH'e given to coimnuiiial interests, thus excluding 

more suitable and educated pt'oide. 

2. To remedy tliis state wo suggest — 

I. The opening up of tlie various careers not open to them at 
present . 

If. The aggravaiion may he prevented by — 

{ 0 ) Impartijig to the tdass sxiitahle vocational training. 

The means suggested by Mr. Betavel may be tried. 

(/i) Financial facilities for starting businesses to fit mem- 
bers of the class. 

IpC) A bununi of information for fuinishing all informa- 
tions regarding other o 2 )eniiigs not commonly known 
to the class. 

(d) Increased access to the various departments of the 
Government the members of whicli are mostly or 
exclusively recruited from outside. 

(c) l)is(‘ontinuance of all communal i)references. 

(/) ^fraiiiing in schools and colleges in such a manner as 
would teach the class to respect manual labour. 

III. The repl^ is contained in II. 


17 
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No. 802, dated Gh insurah, the 19th June 1923. 

From — Babu Phasad Das Mallik, b.l., Secretary, Hboghly 
Bar Association, # 

To — The Secretary, Unemployment Committee,* Bengal. 

With reference to your No. 569 U.C., dated the 14th May 1923, 
asking for an expression of opinion on the ^oblem of uneinidoyrnent 
among the educated middle-classes, Indian and Anglo-Indian, in Ben- 
gal and for suggestion of remedial measures, I have the honor to state 
at the very outset that the members of the Hooghly Bar Association 
fully realise that the hardship resulting from unemployment among 
the communities in question is daily becoming more and more acute 
and that the adoption of remedial measures in the near future is highly 
necessary in tlie interest of those communities and for the preventi6n of 
spread of discontent and dissatisfaction among them. But as it is 
difficult to solve the problem and give definite* answers to the questions 
I)ut by you without a searching enquiry into the causes of the present 
state of unem])loyment and a close study of the subject in all its bear- 
ings, 1 have, as desired by the members of my Association, only 
attempted to answer your (piestions so far as they relate to educated 
middle-class Bengalis, in the following manner: — 

1, (?) The lack of enterprising spirit which is best evidenced by 

the desire of young men and their parents to secure services not far 
from Iiome may be characterised as one of the* causes of unemployment 
inherent in the educated middle-clasfc Bengalis. But it must be said 
to their credit that instances of enterprising spirit are gradually 
multiplying and time is not far distant when young Bengalis, unless 
prevented by unforeseen circumstances, will be found all over the 
world. The caste prejudices W'hich w^ere sometimes regarded as stum- 
bling blocks in their path of advancement are also melting away thoiigh 
rather slowdy. 

(it) The existing system of education and training available to our 
young men has various defects which are fraught with mischievous con- 
se<|U6nces and should be eradicated as soon as practicable. The training 
and education of our boys without any consideration of their special 
aptitude cannot but produce unsatisfactory results; and it is not too 
much to assert that teachers, as well as guardians, are responsible for 
the unjustifiable waste of energies of the young people. The absence of 
vocational education in our schools and colleges is another noticeable 
defect in the existing educational institutions. 

(Hi) The absence of bureaus furnishing informations as to various 
fields and avenues of employment is keenly felt by the unemployed who 
find it rather difficult to explore them promptly and timely. No doubt 
the daily newspa]>ers which encourage advertisements for vacancies, 
play an important part in furnishing informations to the seekers of 
employments; and the existence of post offices in the interior of dis- 
tricts and subdivisions helps a good deal the prompt dissemination of 
news. But I think that the publication of a weekly (if not, daily) 
official paper dealing willi various fields and avenues of employment 
and giving prominence to all vacancy news in a well-arranged manner, 
will serve a good turn to the unemployed who may easily gather the 
necessary informations by searching for them in their proper places. 

(iv) The limited income of the middle-class Bengg^lis does not allow 
them to jxroyide for the liberal education of their boys. In the 
majority of instances they are comiielled to Jenve" schools or colleges 
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without qualifying themselves for any special branch or acquiring any 
general knowledge of a substantial character. They have to seek 
employmq^t at a compaiatively early age for helping the family with 
whatever they c%n earn. But the inevitable result is that they find 
it difficult to secure suitable employmenis. 

(v) The growing love for town life and the enjoyment of luxuries 
placed within the easy rea«^ of even middle-class Bengalis who leaving 
their ancestral agricultural holdings to the care of sinvaiits or in the 
hands of tenants have come to reside in towns, have fostered a distaste 
for agriculture which if carried on with the help of impn)ved appliances 
and on scientific methods, may contribute to a great extent to the 
pros[)erity and welfare of their families. It is also a patent fact that 
various circumstances have <*ombined to bring about a gradual dete- 
rioration of the general health and stamina of the middle-class. One 
need not, therefore, l)e surprised at many i)eople Inking thrown out of 
employment at a com[>aratively early age, or at the failure of young 
men to be enlisttul even as apprentices. 

2. (i) It is difficult to devise any means by which immediate relief 
can be given to the unemployed of the middle-class Bengalis. But with 
a view to bring some relief within their easy reach, statistics should be 
piej>ared, with the help of local authorities and kx’al bfxlies of i\m 
unemployed among them noting their sjx'cial qualifications and aptitiicle 
as well as their ixnsonal views as legards the lines, w^hich might suit 
them. Once such figures are colle(.*t(:d, there will be materials to real- 
ise the gravity of the situation and to devise means foi* dealing with 
it effectively. But as the percentage of the unemployed is daily 
increasing, both official and non-offi<*ial bodies should (’ombiiio to give 
immediate relief. State aid is no doubt urgently reouired; but such 
aid to be effective and far-jeaching should be supiMemented by the 
conjoint action of all private employers. 

(/V) The best way to prevent an aggravation of the present state of 
unemployment in Bengal is to invoke the aid of the principle that the 
Bengalis should he (un ployed in all departments in preference to out- 
siders. It seems to be rather absurd that, when qualified Bengalis are 
available, their claims should lx» overlooked to inovide foi’ other 
}>eople. It is only when i\ Bengali is iH)t found sufficiently qualified 
for a particular post that the claim of an outsider should be entertained. 

(Hi) Prevention is further ])ossihle by affording facilities to the 
middle-class Bengalis to tiualify tlumiselves for all sorts of lucrative 
jobs. At present tliere are only a few lincws of training o]X'n to them. 
If they can be multiplied and if selection of a particular line is judi- 
ciously made, the chance of remaining unemployed will he minimised. 
A peep into the town of Calcutta will at once reveal a state of things 
which may serve anS object lessons to us. When one imsses through 
its important streets, one cannot but he impressed with'the notion that 
the Bengalis are dcvstined to make loom for the Madrasis, the Marwaris, 
the Punjabis and many other nationalities. The time is not far 
distant when (’Jalciitta wdll cease to he ca]>al>le of being recognised as 
the capital of Bengal in the absence of Bengali residents wdiose nuralxu' 
is daily dwindling awuxy unless the middle-class Bengalis can keep pace 
with tile inarcli of time, unless they can bold their own in all depait- 
ments of comnierw and industry, unless their educational attainments 
are at a ]>ar with those of other }XK)ple in these days of keen comix>tition , 
and unless those wfio are interested in their welfare put their heads 
together, the piesent state of unemployment instead of being dispelled 
will remain as a pestet'ing sore in the body of Bengal. 

17 A 
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Dated Calcutta, the 21st June 1923. 

Fioni — Mr. S. N. Mallik, Chairman, Corixnation of Cadcuita, 
To — The Secretary, Fnemployment Committee, Bengal* 

c 

Problem of unemployment among educateil mlddle-dasses in Bengal. 

1. Beftre I answer <he questions under the definite categories ask- 
ed ior, 1 must, J feel, preface the answers wulh certain jneliminary 
remarks whi(ih are essential to a proper understanding of the questions 
at issue. 

2. The term “ miemployment among educated middle-classes has 
not the same significaiu-e here as in other countries, /.c., England. In 
the latter the amount of employment shrinks, so to say, at times 
tlirough diverse causes, depression in trade and comnierc^e resulting in 
rediK'ed activities of industries, competition, over-fed markets, discovery 
ot luechanical devices, etc., and unemployment is the result. In Ben- 
gal, il seems to me, that many of the educated middle-classes to-day 
ai;e without “ employment ’’ not so much because of the shrinkage 
of the amount of employment but l)ecause of their inability to adapt 
themselves to the needs of various employments and means of liveli- 
hood that do exist in the country. I must confess that for this inability 
they are not much to blame but the result in either ease is the same. 
That result is that while edu(*aied middle-classes me either without 
employment or are on employmeiii whi<*h can hardly permit them to 
live u]) to the standard of their class — even when such standard is low 
c*om])ared with that in other countries — men from oUkm' parts of India 
and foreign countries are monopolising the business of their j)roviiice. 
If tlie Bengalis could secure for themselves the trade and the eommeieo 
of their c-ountry to the extent which, for example, the Japanese have 
in 1 okio, if the^y could have for themselves the ruiniing of industries 
to a measure which men of any other nation have in their own country 
the question with which the Committee is confronted to-day, would 
apj)arently never liave arisen, at least in the shaj)e it has to-day. TVo 
count j’v can thrive on clerkships or on the depravity or disease' of 
fellow men — by providing a few, lawyers, piiblie- servants or medical 
men bere and tliei*e. I do not mainiian that they are unnee'cssaiy. 
They may and possibly are quite necessary but they are not all. No 
healtliy country could have failed to recognise that, after all, careers 
like these ouglit to attract only a very small minority of its peojde. 
It is because this obvious fact was overlooked and that there was a 
race inore or less for all to secure the clerkships, the few appointments 
on fixed pay, the limited prizes in law and medicine, that there is 
a suridus to-day of y>eople who fitted themselves up for nothing else 
and who have in the process lost that elasticity of mind and temperament 
which could have enabled them to take to courses other than f(‘W aimed 
at and lost. From a very full and exhaustive note of Sir John Kerr before 
the Saddler (Commission it will appear that of the graduates and under- 
graduates turned out b^v the University each year scarcely 10 per cent, 
get any (lovemment employment. The Bar attiacts quite a large num- 
ber but ]>rovides decent living only to a few and the rest drift as teachers 
to private sc-liools, clerkships under private employers, few of which 
afford a subsistem*e wage, and otherwise «well the lisj of the unemployed. 

3. It is futile to attempt to apportion hlame for this state of affair. 
It is probable that the political condition of the coufitry is to vsome extent 
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i‘(ifi}ponsible ior this but that alone cannot solely account for it. The 
Marwaries, the Parsees, the Bhatias and so forth are under the same poli- 
tical conditions and they liave ousted the Bengvilis in his owTi inovince. 
It is propable again that the caste system to a certain extent responsible 
]>nt then again the Bengali is no more an adherent of orthodox habits 
than the Marwari is. On the other hand of the Hindus of India the Ben- 
gali has often the opprobium of being a hetrodox. The rigoiws of caste 
have ceriaiiily less eiVeK on him than the restrictions of the trade guilds 
of pre-revolutionary Francje or of classes of pre-refoj*nied Japan had on 
the people of those countries. Social (conditions with the responsibi- 
lities of joint family certainly contributed their share but neither early 
or improvident marriage (getting less and ought to get less fnHpient) 
was pe(?uliai' to a Bengali nor joint mess liis exclusive system. J'he 
climate of the country has undoubtedly somethings to do too l)ut tliere 
again there are particular castes — the Suburna-baniks. Baiiiks for ex- 
amples, wlio are more or less adhered to trades and have continued to do 
well living under the same clintate. Ave?rsioji to manual labour though 
attributed by more than one critic to the Bengali BluidrnJuk could hardly 
have ])een congenital in a class with whom it is «a tradition to do on^s 
own menial work including cooking and drawing of water with his own 
hands though it must be admitted that (“eriain mordern conditions social 
and educational had this eifect of late. That tlu^ luck of traditions has 
largely to do with the inability of the Bha/Jraloli to cope with tlie situa- 
tion few will deny. It is true that each one did its part. It is clear 
tJiat the Bengali failed to fix up the ideal (jf his future or lost the thrt'ad 
of his existence or omitted to readjust liimstdf thoroughly to the altered 
conditions that confronted him. lie ap])arontly preferied to gamble for 
the few prizes in the so-called intelle(-tuul occupations in service {assum- 
ing tliat service of the class can in any case du* called inttdliMinal 
or law, etc., and like all other gamblers found more of bankruidcy than 
affluence at the end. 

4. 1 hav(» discussed the situaliou and the ('aiise in l^rief just tt) under- 

stand the situation in its line j)erspective but as 1 hav(‘ stated it is futile 
to attetnpt to a])portion blame. It was of im])ortance to undersiand what 
“unem]>loyment of middle-class” meant but is of gieater importance tiow 
to suggest the remedy. I have already noted tliat th(‘ (‘ontributory cause 
for this state is not one. 1 must emphasise that theie can be no one pan- 
acea to cure the effect. 1 place, however, the utmost impoitanco to a 
change in the psychology of the iH'ople as a whole. Th(\v nnist realise 
the situation even now and instead of being a passive victim to a liopoless 
falalism each guardian, each teacher, each parent of a <diild who lias to 
earn a living must definitely point to a career in either industry or trade 
or commerce according to his or her ciriiinnstances and try to eciuip the 
ward, the pupil and the child accordingly unless there is definite oppor- 
tunity or ai)titude shown for adopting any particular course already 
common to-(iay. It should also be very definitely understood that each 
career has its own peritKl of a])preniic^ship which must be sciupiilously 
gone through and the young man who prefers to skip over tlie ])eriod in 
industry, trade or commerce and go through the rough and tumble of 
the early stages of probation is doomed to disappointment and none can 
save him. But the responsibilities are not their alone. The Slate, the 
IJniversity and the educational authorities, the eapitalisis, fii ins of busi- 
ness (both Europeaff and Indian) and all leaders (^f thoxight and of society 
will have to do their bit. What the State can do is proved in Japan of 
Oriental countries. Chat the future of young men of the country is a 
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iiiattar whict concerns the Oavernment needs no repetition and this 
pection of State help is neither unjust or unnatural if one realises the 
true functions of a State. Banking facilities are essential to industrial 
and commercial expansion of a people and it can hardly be denied that 
such facilities are yet meagre so far as Bengali young men are con(^rned. 
The University and the educational authorities can ctertainly provide for 
a more practical turn to the education of the boys and supply in this 
country the English public school type of education as far as the limited 
resources and the circumstances of the country will permit which will 
enable young men with a sufficient good giounding in general education 
and developed character to turn to the* aforesaid avenues of life with 
sucess without waisting time in the University. That inspile of proper 
theoretical training of our young men not much progress can be made 
without the capitalists coming up to start industries and embarking on 
large commercial and trade undertakings in which the education of such 
young men can l>e perfected in practical exi)erieuce is proved by the car- 
eers of a fairly large number of young men returning with technical tiain- 
ing from abroad and accepting careers absolutely unconnected with such 
training. The business firms whether Indian or European must have to 
take their shares too in the education and training of our young men. 
The Indian firms must realise that it was not by pei‘petuating family 
groups that the efficiency of such firms could long be maintained and 
that not in few cases ruin has followed the attempt at the continuance 
of such system. They may profit bj the example of foreign firms and 
help on competent young men of their country to rise gradually to be 
partners. This wull be in the interest of the firms of llie country and of 
the people generally. It will gradually attract capable young men to 
trade and commerce instead of compelling them to follow the beaten 
track with little or no use to themselves or to the country. Non- 
Indian firms should realise that only by a generous shaie in the 
training of the young men that their hold in the country can continue 
to their own interests and the interest of this country. I am afraid 
they have so far little to show that they afforded if not the same at 
least reasonable opportunities io the young men of this country to 
handle large business and commercial problems as they did to the 
young men of their own land. I admit that there are difficulties. But 
I maintain that no difficulties are insuperable and a way out ean be 
found and must be found. I consider that in Associations like these 
the future stability of (‘ommercial connections of the Empire can l>e 
maintained. I would earnestly^ invite their co-operation. In short 
I advocate that in this work every one should extend a helping hand 
and solve a problem which is fraught wn’th dangerous ijossibilities 
and may at any time lead to undesirable consequences. With the growth 
of national consciousness, with the spread of education, with the changes 
in ideal and standards of living the avenues of employments of the 
young men of this country must have to grow. It is by joint collabora- 
tion of all that this increase and expansion can be effected and the 
prt)blem of unemployment can to a reasonable extent be solved. 

Antwart to quottions. 

I have already discussed what I believe to be the causes so far as 
Bengali youths are concerned and that must be taken as part of the 
answers. My knowledge about the Anglo-Indian youths is limited and 
I believe there must be more competent men to spfeak about them. 
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1, sphere were caste prejudices which to some extent handicfiipped 
Bengali youths in the past but such prejudices are disappearing, though 
slowly and must be made to disappear. Honest worker must be held by 
the Society to be,of the highest caste. For the Bhadralok there was some 
aversion to manual labour but more or lesj^sucli “ class traditions existed 
everywhere, but even then this must go and the sooner the betler. But 
1 am afraid this will take a long time to go. 1 do not think thal there 
are any insuperable inherent defects in the Bhadralok youths. They are 
largely the unfortunate vi(;tims of a tradition which has indissolubly con- 
nected the idea of a literary (or “ soft '*) job with that of a Bhadralolds 
career in life. This misfortune of theirs has been systematically stimu- 
lated by unjustifiable social conditions resulting in an unhealthy public 
opinion iji that behalf and the lack of a healthy physique in the largest 
majority of our youths has contributed most extensively to the perpetu- 
ation of that unfortunate tradition. Social (*onditions must change and 
aie changing. Marriage before one earns his living, too great emphasis 
on the pecuniary responsibilities to members of a joint mess often make 
youths of this country old before their years and make them lose that 
spirit of daring and good cheer which make for success in life Numer- 
ous instances of good and capable young men being altogether crushed 
in spirit at the very threshold of life must be known to almost everybody. 

2. The training in our scduxds and colleges, its absen(‘e of a practical 
or manual work and too much of literary bias in its course tended to make 
education lather of one purely literary type for which there was hardly 
any variety of occupation possible. Jdttle attention was ])aid to the 
development of character. Mducation in schoids and (olleges was only 
for ]>assing examinations as a means to an mid. (lames and manly 
sports were, neglected and are largely neglected even imw. Physical cul- 
ture leading to a life cajiable of bearing hardships was at a positive 
dis(^ount. No steps were practically taken to stimulate theii* ideas and 
make them self-reliant and ])repare for the eventualities of life. This I 
consider to be one of the main, but not the only cause for tlie ])resent state 
of affairs. It tended to create a liking only for “ soft ” jobs. 

Jt. The Bengali Bhadralok lacks the tradition for comr.uucial and 
industrial pursuits dm* to the fact that other itleals had so far held the 
field. Naturally they are shy to embark on a futuie so entirely uncharted 
and foreign to them. Successes of a certain number will tend to undo 
the effect. For such successes some risk must have to be taktui by the 
pioneers. 

4. Naturally the scarcity of men wdth money among a people gene- 
rally poor has tended to keep ba(*k many. The absence* of banking facili- 
ties and credit to some extent ; again the effect of poor industrial and 
ciuumercial condition in society had also been a great handicap. 

5. The most important cause to my mind was the psychology of the 
people and a general attitude of laisscz faire or drift. It is possible that 
poverty brought on timidity and this is responsible for r(‘luctunce to take 
the risk of a new career but as it is it must be broken through. 

RemodieSt — (1) I can suggest no remedy for the immediate relief of 
the unemployed. All that 1 can say is the gradual absorption of those 
who have the mental elasticity in new careers. I would suggest their 
diversion to trade from petty shop-keepers to anything in the line. What 
T suggest below for prevention of unemployment in future shc<uld be re- 
sorted to as quickly as possible and wdll affect the present members too. 
There is no one remedy nor can remedy come from one particular souiT.e 
only what T say caimot obviously be exhaustive. 



(a) As 1 have stated I attach the greatest imiwrtatiee to a ckangeAn 
the psy(*hoIogy of the people, an earnest desire to (‘a]>ture the trade and 
eomnierce of the province and rely on industrial careers. Stereotyped 
billets on fixed pay which stimulate neither inlelltM^t por capacity and 
which aie almost certain to create an ease-loving dis}u)sition should be 
discouraged, 

{h) Technical training, — ^The necessity for starting a Tt'chnological 
Institute should be kept in the fore-front, financial dithculties will 
possibly stand in the way for the present but the idea is to be given the 
earliest practical test. One is almost tempted to emiuirc wind her in the 
view of the financial stringency in the budget it will not be desirable to 
work out a scheme to raise money by loans, etc., to be dev(»fed to the 
development of this and other activities for which there is so ^reat and 
urgent need. In the meantime all exLsting institutions for teehnical 
training ineluding Railway workshops should be taxed to th(' utmost to 
train the largest number they possibly can and all sucli training institu- 
tions should be encouraged by the public and the Government. Craft 
schools, vocational and industrial leaven in the ordinary curiK’ulum of 
schools small cottage and home industries all will ludp in the achievement 
of the object. Introduction of small machines for cottage industries 
secured either by hire-purchase system or investment of small cajiital 
will go a considerable way in providing for jieople whom a clerkship — now 
not even that available — would have satisfied. To familiarise tin? use of 
such machines to demonstrate and fuj:nish details about ])rice, working 
cost of production, market for sale, a*’sinall bureau of men, with know- 
ledge of these will be useful. 

Agriculture. — Agricultural colonies with lots of land sufiicient to keep 
a middle-class family provided are already being tiied but it may lx; 
worth while to kno\v why the stdienie is not a success yet aud what can lie 
done to overcome the difficulties that stand in the way. l^he colonisation 
schemes in Suiiderbuiis should definitely experiment on IhenL 1 should 
note here that land legislation which adversely alfcets the middle-elasses 
should be veiy carefully and cautiously haiidbxl. 

Banking facilities. — It should be ascertained wdiat facilities can be 
afforded to start people of limited means on commercial carexu. 

Practical training. — The Bengal Chamber of Commerce and T^alional 
Chamber of Commerce be addressed to know what opportunities for prac- 
tical help in the matter of adTiiitting Indians to ])rej)arc them foi respon- 
sible work (non-clerical) can be possible from Indian and nou-Indiaii 
firms. 


Dated Barisal, the 19th June 1923. 

From — BAiiU Kauphosanna Ghosh, Vice-Principal, Brojomohun 
College, Barisal, 

To — The Secretary, Unemployment Committee, Bengal. 

In compliance with your request contained in your letter No. 4(i3 U. C., 
dated the 5th May, 1923, I beg to submit the followkig suggestions on 
behalf of myself and other members of tbe college staff who aie at present 
in the town for the consideration of your Committee?. 
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I. The p rincipal causes of the present state of u)ie?inploynient among 
the educated middle-classes may be grouped as done by your Committee, 
viz * — 

(1) Those inherent in the members of the classes especially their un- 

willingness to do anything involving manual labour. 

(2) Those resulting from the existing system of training and educa- 

tion open to them. 

(3) Those due to absence of information as to any but a few well- 

known fields of employment. 

(4) Those due to financial difficulties which often stand in the way 

of their taking to any busim‘ss that re([uires ttven small finan- 
cial outlay. 

(5) Others. 

II. The following- leniedial measures may ht* suggested for the consi- 
deration of the Committee : — 

(1) Iminediale reli(?f may to some extent he given to tlie unem])loyed 

among the educated middle-classes — 

{a) by Tndianising the. liigher services, as far as possilde, 
on moderate pay. 

ih) by giving these young men facilities for entry into 
those services whi(*h are at present almost elosed to 
them. 

(c) by giving them (groups of 3 to 5) pecuniaty liel]> for 
the revival and development of small (cottage) indus- 
tries either from the co-o])<*rative banks or some other 
source on the joint responsibility of each group fi»r 
repayment of the same within a certain iteriod. 

{(I) by ])rovi(Iing them with kluLsmalidl and other lands 
that are lying waste at present at noiniiial rent for 
starting agricultural farms on iiu]>rove(l and co- 
o])erative basis. 

(c) by establishing District Information Dureaiis acting* in 
co-ordination with the authorities of tin* lo(*al educa- 
tional institutions for the Ix'iiefit of those who arc 
unable to take the initiative in rogaid to anything 
and are in need of their guidance and hel]). 

(2) With a view to prevent aggravation of the present state some 

sort of restrictions might be put by raising the standard of 
University examinations and by providing facilities for voca- 
tional and practical training in schools (both primary and 
secondary) according to local needs, and making at least one 
out of a selected number of technical and commercial sul)j(*<*ts 
involving the use of the hand and the eye, compulsory at tlie 
school final examinations. The matriculales who will thus 
have ^me practical training, may not in future look upon all 
vocational training involving manual labour wiih so much 
aversiomor dislike. 



(3) fo pferent a state of unemployment in future a gteaf 

things could be done if funds were available. 1 would there- 
fore suggest the adoption of the following steps >viihout the 
least possible delay. Small beginnings can be made in many 
directions where big enterj)rises not backed by necessary funds 
are bound to fail. With a view to give educated young men 
of the middle-classes who are mostly poor every possible fa<;i- 
lity and encouragement for taking- to some sort of business, 
professional or industrial, after they f>ass the Matriculation 
or Intermediate Examinations, the Government should, as soon 
as possible, with the funds it can command, take the 
initiative — 

(i) by setting up a commercial or agricultural college and 

a ]*oly technic Institute in the province as soon as 
funds are available, with a suitable nuiiibei of com- 
petent Indians on the Committee of munagement 
with a view to secure the confidence and interest of 
the public. The Shibpur College may be extended 
and different branches of practical work may be added 
gradually until it is converted into a great Poly- 
* technic Institute or the existing institutions may be 

encouraged by every possible njeans for the present. 

(ii) by setting up vocational and technical schools with 

model agricultunj farms and mechanical workshops 
with at least a 5 liorse-power electric installation in 
each district for giving practical training on a small 
scale at present in carpenti y, siiiitliy with brass work, 
bell-metal work, etc., as well as in applied (‘hemisiry 
and electricity for training our young men in dyeing, 
enamelling, electro-plating and other small indus- 
tiies. This may be taken up at once with a small 
outlay, and after a few yeai-s' training groups of 
young men will be able to take the initiative in start- 
ing manufacturing business suited to their res])ective 
districts. Loans may be advanced from tlie co-opera- 
tive or other banks, when necessary, on lljeir joint 
responsibility for repayment within a specified 
period. 

I was waiting for a reply from the Principal and hence the delay. 


No. 2114G., dated Dinajpur, the IGth June 1923. 

From — Rai Nikhtl Nath Ray IlAHADint, Collector of Dinajpur, 
To — I'he Commissioner of Rajshahi. 

With reference to your memo. No. 1523-30 R., dated the Htli June 1923, 
regarding the problem of uneinploymeiit among the educatt‘d middle- 
classes in Bengal, I have the honour to submit as follows: — 

The principal causes of the present state of iinemployment may be 
thus, summarised : — 

1. Under the auspices of the British rule, the University of Calcutta 
was established thus offering facility to the middle-class Bengalis to 
receive English education. They could, being thus educated, find 



employment as lawyers, medical men, engineers, professol^s and teacters 
in educational institutions and get other suitable employments under 
Government in different oapacdties. The education being open to all, it 
attracted people, of different castes and social status and thus the number 
of middlendass edu(^ated people steadily increased. The employments 
being limited, all of I hem could not be provided and the bulk of this 
class now remains unemployed. Besides, there is no satisfaetoiy arrange- 
ment for vocational training as a part of our educational system. 

2. The educated people have not opportunities enough to enter some 
of the Railways and firms and certain Goveriiiuent Departments, riz.^ 
Customs and military and so forth. 

d. There is an inherent disinclination in the educated middle-class 
to take to agriculture as vocation for earning their livelihood though the 
couiitiy is essentially agricultural. 

4. They have no means of obtaining information regaiding fresh 
fields of employment. 

5. The pecuniary cirtuimstances of tlie majority of the middle-class 
people do not permit them to send their wards to foreign countries for 
education, especially on technical subjects. 

The following remedies are suggested : — 

I. The establishment of technical and industrial institutions in every 
district to tea(di cottage industries, etc., on improved methodvS and to 
arrange for providing the persons thus trained with the lequisite small 
capital to start their business. 

II. Removal of disabilities mentioned in paragiaph 2 a]K)ve. 

III. The estaldishment of a bureau of information regaiding diffe- 
rent fields of employment. 

IV. Affording additional facility for receiving ediu‘ation in foreign 
(‘oun tries. 

V. The formation of coi jiorate bodies for the purpose of carrying on 
agricultural o))erations on large commercial basis that may attract the 
educated classes. The wider introduction of c<>-oj)erative societies is 
necessary. 

VI. Adoption of sanitary measures calculated to improve the physi- 
que of the pet)ple to make lliem fit for hard work. 


Dated Bliatpara, the 22nd June 192J. 

From — Rai Syama Chakan Bhattac^iiargya Bahadur, Vice- 
Chairman, Bliatpara Municipality, 

To — The Secretrary, ITneniployinent Committee, Bengal. 

With referen<*e to your Cir. No. 104 D. C., dated the 3rd May, 
asking me to express my views on the question of the increasing number 
of unemployment amongst the ^^educated middle-class Bengalis and 
Anglo-Indians, I have the honor to make the following observa- 
tions : — 

TTnemploymAt amongst educated Bengalis, and I believe amongst 
Anglo-Indians also, is chiefly due to the nature of education imparted, 
which makes then# fit to be clerks in Government and commercial oflBces, 
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and ttose endowed witk high education aim at entering tlie Bar of 
into colleges to work as professors. But there is a limit of such appoint- 
ments, and the huge number of our students coming out of schools and 
colleges every year, find every door closed against them, not because 
of tlieir inefficiency, but because of the overwhelming number appear- 
ing as candidates. In the districts of 24-Parganas and Hooghly out- 
side Calcutta, the jute mills have been supplying eniployrii ent to a pretty 
large number of half-educated Bengalis and it would be no exaggera- 
tion to say, that in spite of the fact that the atmosphere of these mills 
is full of population, educated Bengalis for want of proper field t<» work on, 
have now been seeking for service here too, where of course their 
University education is of no value. I’he remedy lies only in the esiah 
lishment of more iechnitnl and commercial s(‘liobls. The remedy 
suggested is of course only for the benefit of tbe next generation. As 
for the immediate relief of the unemployed classes now under con- 
sideration, it is difficult to make any practicable suggestion. But I 
would recommend — 

(1) To stop all extension of service after 5b years of age ho{]] in 

Government and commercial offices. 

(2) The number of medical schools and colleges should b<* increased, 

so that young boys and middle-(*lass men may have an in- 

depen dent profession . 

(3) In all big work-shops mechanical classes should be opened for 

the training of these boys.^ 

(4) Government should be asked to encoiiiage local industry l»y 

purchasing goods locally made. 


Dated Berhampore, the 22nd June 192^1. 

From— Moulvi Ekram-ul Hitq, ij.l., m.l.c., Vice-Chairman, 
District Board, Murshidahad, 

To — The Secretary, Unemployment Commit it'e, Bengal. 


Questions. 

1. What, in your opinion, are the principal causes of llio present 
state of unemployment among the educated middle-class Bengalis and 
Anglo-Indians? 

If you consider it convenient would you kindly group the causes as 
under — 

(i) those inherent in the members of the classes ; 

(ii) those resulting from the existing system of training and educa- 

tion open to the members of the classes; 

(ui) those resulting from absence of information as to any but a 
few- well-known fields of employment; 

(in) those resulting from the financial state of the members of those 
communities ; 

(v) and others. 


0 
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2, What remedial measures would you sug^gest for — 

(0 tke immediate relief of the unemployed of the classes under 
consideration? 

(ii) the prevention as far as possible of an aggravation of the present 
state ? 

(Hi) the prevention of a state of unemployment of these classes in 
future? 


Answers, 

1. (/) Lack of energy and initiative and tenacity of purpose due 
to — 

(a) malaria, 

(h) liookwojin, 

{<•) lack of protien in food, 

{(I) want of intermeddling of blood through marriage resulting in 
marriage williin a very limited ciji le and resulting detejioja- 
(iou of the breed, 

(e) poverty, 

(/) caste prejudice. 

(ii) There is no vocational training true but training without voca- 
tion will l)e useless. Both must go hand in hand. With- 
out faetories, mills, etc., training in weaving and smithy 
will be useless. High import duties on finished goods (e.g.y 
lools); adoj)tion of local contracts by (ioverninent and other 
liig bodies ; business companies with Government guaranteed 
dividend. 

(///) Yes, c./;., collieries lac-growing, fishery, etc., 

(//•) Not much. Only it prevents journey to Europe and Ameih a 
for study and also it prevenis big business to be started. 

(r) Shyness of (*apital. Comj)aratively big business concern also 
fails owing to insufficiem'y of capital. 

2. (i) Distribiit ion of the Itailway (oniracts to Indian Coinpani'':-, 

c.//., Jessop, Martin, Tata, Bird, Angus, etc. Introduction 
of irrigation system. Education in poultry, fishery, etc., 
banks. 

xVdoption of the Tenancy Amendment Act. 

(ii) Same as item No. (/). 

(Hi) Compulsory free primary education, co-oj>erative societies and 
banks, intensive agTiculUire; home industiies. 

These will improve condition of the lower class who will be trained 
then to pay the luxury of the middle-class. Again as every body would 
become a literate no (question of privilege will obstruct any of the middle- 
class to adopt any means of livelihood. 

Eor Anglo-Indian specially Indian Navy i& the most suitable. 
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Dated Calcutta, the 23rd July 1923. 

From — Sir W. L. Carey, of Messrs. Bird & Co., Calcutta. 

To — The Secretary, TJnemployment Committee, Bengal. 

With reference to your letter No. 349 U. C., of the 4th May, asking 
opinion on the problem presented to us to-day by unemployment among 
the educated middle-classes of Bengal and among Anglo-Indian 
middle-classes ^aiid the possibility of suggesting remedial measures, I 
herewith forward you such views as I have been able to formulate. 

I deal first with the educated middle-class Bengalis. Some of 
the causes of the present position are fairly apparent .*such as the habit 
formed for many years past of giving exclusive attention in education 
to j)reparation for Government and other clerical service and prepara- 
tion for a few selected professions. This has been added to to some ex- 
tent by difficulties arising from t‘aste and similai social restriciions 
preventing a breaking away from these traditions and the preparation 
for and the taking up of other callings entailing, at least at first, a 
certain amount of manual labour and training. 

Edu(‘ation lias I think admittedly been too much confined, both in 
the higher schools and also in the Thiiversilies too much to purely 
bopk learning of iheir own kind, cramming for examinations in English 
subjects which lead only to the clerical services and profession with 
the result that these now for some time past have been absolutely over- 
crow'ded and that young men are stilf*being turned out in large numbers 
with degrees and training which fit them for no other practical work. 
Also a large number enter on a course of learning of this type, w^ithout 
sufficient means to complete it with the result that such men are not 
even fit to earn their living as anything else hut clerks of a low grade 
and not fitted even for clerks in commercial work. 

The lack of capital, of experience, and of tradition prevents any but 
a very limited number of young Bengalis striking out for themselves 
in smaller trades and businesses wdiich might provide means of livelihood 
for very large numbers wdth the result that trades and businesses on a 
small scale have fallen into the hands of people from other provinces 
who largely do the trading of this nature. Although in Bengal I under- 
stand that the Bengali speaking people are over 90 per cent, of the 
population yet local trade has to a great extent been captured by Mar- 
w'aries and up-country Hindustanis and even Madrassis. 

Reduction of establishment in every direction has undoubtedly also 
added to upemployment in the Bengali middle-classes. 

One of the chief difficulties in the way of a young Indian whether 
Hindu or Mussulman seems to be lack of arrangements for technical 
teaching in vernacular languages and of< simple text books translated 
into these languages w hich might be utilised to give ideas to boys of quite 
tender years leading them to think on subjects to which at present the 
door is closed until they have been able to acquire a very advanced 
knowledge of English. This in case of Muhammedans is, I understand, 
complicated by the necessity of acquiring even more vernacular langu- 
ages than their own native language as part of the curriculum of a well- 
educated Mussulman and which undoubtedly, if a lad is being trained 
with the idea of being dependent on his ow’^n exertion^, for his living, 
though later on possibly a desireable accomplishment, yet in early years 
for such a lad seems a waste of time. 
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There are also comparatively few opportunities for a Bengali, such 
as is frequently available to a young fellow in European countries of 
entering a business house at the bottom and working his way up through 
practical experience, chiefly owing to the comparatively" small number 
of su(;h business houses, or the fact that they are in the hands of other 
races than his own. Also the difficulty exists partly owing to the grade 
system which makes it difficult for an Indian, however capable and 
clever, to rise out of his own section of the business community into a 
higher grade. 

As regards industries whether small or great, as I have stated above, 
there are still only a comparatively small number of young educated 
Bengalis who are willing to take on trading in industries which involve 
a considerable amount of manual labour at Ihe beginning of things, 
although in many instances menial capacity and sufficient physique might 
be present, this seems to me to need the creating of a tradition such as 
the Europeans apjirenticc sysiem and provision of scholarships and oilier 
attractions, since undoubtedly in this direction there is a useful outlet 
for a very large number of young men. With regard to remedial 
measures to be suggested for the present vstate of things it is very diffi- 
cult to suggest much, or anything, for the immediate relief of the un- 
employed in the Bengali classes. A revival in trade and industry will 
undoubtedly find employment for a certain number of the better suited 
members of these classes, though even this cannot be expected to be 
immediate seeing that such a revival depends to a great extent on world 
conditions outside of India. Also seeing that retrenchment, both private 
and public, in every direction, is still being enforced, and must continue 
to be, this would seem to prevent any outlook of immediate relief in 
this direction. 

With regard to the prevention of aggravation of the present state 
of things, though it may be hoped that matters are now, as regards 
trade, at tlieir lowest, and that retrenchments required are now mostly 
in force, yet it is difficult to suggest any other practical measures for 
providing employment for a large number of men who at present are 
unable to earn a living. 

Possible measures for the gradual prevention of the state of unemploy- 
ment in the future can be suggested, but these entail a radical altera- 
tion in the outlook and training of the younger generation. 

Some such measures are an immediate extension of technical educa- 
tion, either by the establishment of polytechnics, with night classes on 
technical subjects for those at present in ordinary clerical employment, 
the setting to w'otk and financing of the University extension teaching, 
the provision of funds, either public or private, of more scholarships, 
either at the Universities or for foreign training, the alteration of the 
curriculum in all schools to enable it to approximate more to the com- 
mercial and modern side of English schools, the provision of commercial 
institutes for the training of those unsuited to technical trades and 
assistaiH^e in estalilishmeid of small industries. An effort v^hould be made 
to bring before the middle-class population, by means of lectures an other 
propaganda in schools and educational centres, and advantages of a 
change of attitude towards the professions and Government and similar 
service, and the necessity for the development of individual effort in 
i'haracter for the earning of an independent livlihood, and the setting 
aside where necessary for this purpose of the restrictions of caste preju- 
dice, and the dignity and independence of labour for its own sake. 



A very practical effort in this direction is jjrovkled by the Calcutta 
Industrial Club at Saniavaya Mansions, where it seems a great deal of 
all that is best in the neif industrial thoKigJibt and effort in Bengal as 
formed has fomulated a very fine sample of i^pjhat is being done, and 
can yet be done, in this direction- 

It is not to be expected that, the Government or the .State <‘an do 
more than provide a (certain proportion of the expense towards this 
o!)jeot, nor is it desirable, as othemise again independence of thought 
and effort may be to some extent smothered. It js liowever very disir- 
able that Indian capitalists and wealthier middle-class iiengalis should 
be urged to make an effort to avssist similar enterprises for the training 
of a new generation to take their full share in the development of their 
own country in this way. 

Other suggestions which might be investigated are: — 

Cottage industries — Agricultural training. 

Encouragement and development of local industries. 

Pressing forward of remunerative public works. 

Continuation of improvement of agricultural methods and offering 
agricultural scholarships or other similar means of interest- 
ing educated young Bengalis to engage in the higher types 
of agriculture. (This was first attempted I believe in iA)rd 
Minto’s time but with what vsiiccess I cannot find.) 

Cottage industries and furiheiv, opportunities for technical educa- 
tion. 

2. Anglo»lniiiainSi — The causes of the present situation of uneni- 
idoyment among Anglo-Indians are in some respect similar to those 
among Indians, but also liave their own very distinct difference. Part 
of the similarity is to be found in tlie lack of suitable training. The 
average Anglo-Indian education too frequently stops short, eithei- 
through lack of moans or opportunity, or the need to earn a living at 
as early an age as povssible at the point at which real education slunild 
begin. 

Too often the actual scdiool education is of poorest description and 
insufficient to fit the Anglo-Indian boy or girl on leaving s)qJioo1 for 
more than the very lowest paid and often casual work. Although this 
is siip])lemente(l by apprenticeship opportunities in (‘ertain industries 
such a.s engineering, mining, and one or two other directions, yet not 
infrequently the boy entering these industries has not even sufficient 
education to enable him to take advantage of tlie opjxwtunities offered, 
consequently di.scouragement follows and results in frequent leaving of 
one billet after another, until finally he drops out into casual employ- 
ment. From my own observation there is good material in every 
Anglo-Indian' echool which given further opportunities of Vocation or. 
technical training would very soon prove its worlh. 

There are inherent characteristicss in this part of the population 
which fie(}uently militate against success when; individual and strenu- 
O.US effort is reqiiii-ed in early years, but I am taking these for granted 
in the same way iis I do also with regard to the middle-clasM Bengali 
poj^ulation. These are well known and do not need stressing in an 
enquiry of this kind, even though they must not ^be ontii-ely passed 
over as they are undoubtedly partially responsible for the present posi- 
tion. 



With regard to thT» particular tiniie^ unempip-jriueiit among Auglo- 
Indians has been largely caused by reduction in establishments and 
retrenchment, many i^e^ present being absolutely destitute, having 
only a few months! ago tieeh' in recript of |rood pav in what appeared 
td be permanent«billetC 

This condition 5s aggravated on tjie part of the Anglo-Indian as 
compared with the Indian by the fact that his scale of living is of a 
sort which requires a higher wage than that of an Indian competing 
for a afnrilar post, and Aik is even a distinct handicap in favour of the 
Indian. 

Then agaift the choice of a means of livelihood and the type of work 
for which he is capable is- quite as restricted on the part of the Anglo- 
Indian by reason of hfs lack of business experience and specialised 
training. 

Undoubtedly also at the moment so-called Indiaiiisation has told 
very haishly against the Anglo-Indian community. 

It is possible that a certain number of men are out of billets owing* 
to lack of information as to where they might find employment but for 
the moment 1 think the majority of those unemployed, aiv so simply 
because there aie not eiiougli billets to go jound. Every elfort luis 
been luAde by s*tich organisations in (^ilcutta as the Unemployment 
Bureau and tlie District (diaritable Society, and at lea<?t one other 
private organisation to obtain information and pass it on to those 
requiring it, of any likely opening foi- em})loyment and I very much 
doubt whether just at the piesent any (iovernment elfo]*! in this direc- 
tion could improve U])on what is Iming done. 

Undoubtedly the tendemy in the Io<-al ('ouncils, in the Assembly, 
and wherever Indians**at present have a controlling voice in appoint- 
ments, is to wherever possible find employment for Indians at Uie ex- 
pense of the Anglo-Indian, this is rendered easier by the fact that 
geneially speaking a ycuing Indian and a y(ning .\nglo-Indian of about 
the same age, the former, even admittedly tliougli only partly trained, 
yet generally has the better education, and is in almost every case able 
to take a billet at a lower rate of pay, and live well on it. 

T^ndoubtedly also Anglo-Indians seeking for employment sutfer from 
the fa(‘t that llieii* <-ommunity is as a rule not very well to do and so 
not cpnttolling very larg(' interests, or able to assist financially to any 
great extent their own community. 

With legaid to remedial measures, the number of men requiring 
immediate lelief is about TOO in Calcutta, that is to say those who arc 
absolutely without any means of suj»port and (*ompletely without mean^^ 
of livelihood from day to day. In addition to this, there are a ooii- 
siderable number of families, widows, and <»tlier dependents in the same 

■situathsm. 

For the Ineii, Ike most urgent matter is the iiHiUNjilite ’Ending of 
work suited to their (*apacity and physique. Many of these men appear 
willing to do work of a kind which up to now they have not considered 
within the range of possibility, and for some of them an attempt is 
being, madk to find ^ploynient in tl»e mines. If this proves success- 
ful, there nmy i)e room for » considerable number of these unemployed 
as a permauehey and thus forming a fresh outlet for the energie| of* 
the., piesent unei^)Loyed population with the sort of educational tfatn- 
ing which they m)w have. Other outlets similar to this in industry 
should he sought for. To those among the unemployed to whom hard 
• 18 
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manual labour is not possible an attempt should at least again be made 
to settle them somewhere in a Colony or small Colonies on the land for 
the farming of poultry or market garden produce. 

A clearing camp for this purpose is in progress of formation by 
Mr. Rundlett and this should receive all the support required to make 
it a success and to settle these men outside of Calcutta temporarily, in 
a place where they may be housed and fed until they can be drafted 
oft* on to similar works elsewhere. 

With regard to the women and children, the dependents of these 
men, until such time as the men can get back into earning a livelihood 
for themselves and their dependents, a grant might made and a 
Committee appointed to provide for them in such unoccupied dwellings 
of a suitable sort as are available in the neighbourhood of Calcutta. 
With regard to other destitute Anglo-Indian women and children, th%t 
is to say children not of an age to be taken into any of the free schools 
or other charitable institutions, a special enquiry should be made to 
ascertain their actual numbers and the present private efforts might be 
supplemented if thought fit by a (xovernment grant to be administered 
by the same Committee as suggested for the control of the unemployed 
men. 

With regard to the prevention of an aggravation of the present 
state, my remarks about same under the heading of the Indian section 
also applies, but it is necessary that Indianisation so-called should be 
carefully controlled, so as not to increase the number of Anglo-Indians 
thrown into unemployment, or at ledJst until some reasonable help may 
be found of their be<*oming employed elsewhere. 

This added to a 'strong appeal on behalf of the community to all 
employers and to the (Tovernmeiit to give reasonable consideration to 
the claims of this community in sele<*ting men for posts might prevent 
any aggravation of the position. 

With regard to the prevention of unemployment in the future, 
there always will be a certain number of unemployed and uneinploy- 
ables, but the immediate taking in hand of technh'.al and vocational 
education, the provision of scholarships and other means sutdi as 
already suggested for Indians, of real training for earning a livelihood 
in new directions, and the putting to work of a propaganda among the 
Anglo-Indian community suggesting fresh outlets for their labour, and 
of making known a means of training, should in a few years improve 
the situation materially. 

Anglo-Indians have lather special ( ircumstances to contend with 
such as the undoubted tendency at the present moment to sacrifice 
them to the needs of the Indian, the lack of wealthy men among the 
community to provide privately funds for teaching purposes, less 
initiative possibly even than is found to-day among Indians of a similar 
status, the cutting dowh of grants for s<5hools and so forth. These 
should as far as possible be remedied and such schemes put into force 
as will give every Anglo-Indian school boy or girl m chance to fit him- 
self for various trades and industries which at present be has very little 
chance of considering. 

.Employers of labour might well also consider giving larger opportu- 
nities for training in factories outside of Railway workshops to boys so 
prepared, f admit the possibility of disappointmentl^in this direction, 
having experienced many, but unless for the next few years at least 
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these doors continue -to he held open, I cannot feel, seeing that it is in 
many cases such a novelty to the Anglo-Indian, that we shall have 
really tried , the experiment to its fullest possibilities. 

A further question which, failing all other means, ought to be taken 
seriously into consideration is that of facilities for the emigration of 
Anglo-Indians to other countries, regarding which a good deal has been 
of late written in the press. It seems to me, that in view of the natural 
continuous increase of the Anglo-Indian community, and the difficul- 
ties under which they must continue to labour with the progress of the 
Reform Scheme, it would be well now to ascertain if a definite outlet 
could not be formed in one or two directions in countries abroad under 
British rule. A certain number of the community would certainly be 
suitable for life in other parts of the world, and some of the Colonies 
would he glad to take men and their families who were able to prove 
direct British descent, and ^ho were possessed possibly of a trade or 
other techni(;al qualification. I understand in one or two directions a 
commencement has been made by individual parties who I think might 
be appealed to as to the possibilities of further emigration in those 
directions. It is unlikely that the community as a whole would be able 
to do very much towards assisting themselves on a large scale in this 
way, but 1 have spoken to Colonel (iidney, t.m.s., about this and dis- 
cussed with him and others the possibilities, and I may say that general- 
ly speaking they feel it is a real chance if it can be worked for provid- 
ing a livelihood and happy surroundings for a certain number of these 
people. 

The development of local industries might find room for some of 
the present unemployed in the future but this is naturally slow of 
development and theie will always hv the better ediu ated young 
Indian to (‘ontend with and in many cases the Indian will have been 
specially trained for tlie particular industry. 

PvhJic TFor^.v such as canals and railways should consider always 
a definite proportion of Anglo-Indian staff for training and employment, 
and the tendency to Indianisation checked to that extent. 

The Anglo-Indian has his definite place in the country’s life and 
must be provided for. They are by their own vself-interest loyal to the 
British ideal and to a sound stable Government and have proved this 
often, and the keeping alive of this attitude should be considered. 

A help to this would undoubtedly be the ]>ermission to lecruit com- 
panies, or regiment of Anglo-Indians, and the training they would get 
there would possibly produce in time a new section of the race with 
improved physicjue and ideas suited to working for a living by manual 
labour. Teaching of trades such as is given to the British soldier dur- 
ing the time of his service would assist in this. 

Special branches of the services, motor transport, rifle factories and 
so forth might be particularly thrown open to them also. 


Bated Dacca, the 23rd June 1923, 

From — H. Yj. Stapleton, Esq., m.a., b.sc., Inspector of Schools, 
Dacca Division, 

To — The Secretary, Unemployment Committee, Bengal. 

With reference«to your letter No, 411 U. C., dated tie 4th May 
1923, I have the honour to submit the following report on the question 
of unei^ployment among the educated middle-classes in Bengal, after 

^ 18 A 
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consulting jny colleagues, the District Inspectors of Schools and the 
Head Masters of Government High Schools in the Dacca Division. 
The report deals with the problem so far as the educated Bengali 
middle-classes are concerned; and though many of«the observations 
made in the report apply equally to unemployment among the Anglo- 
Indian middle-clasvses, the subject is here dealt with primarily ft*om 
the Indian, f. c., Bengali, point of view. The questions are taken up 
in the order in which they are put in your questionnaire. 

2 . The principal causes of the present state ef unemployment.— 

(i) Those inherent in the memhers of the clnsses. — In considering this 
point the two main divisions of the Bengali middle-classes must be kept 
in view, Tiz., the Hindus and the Muhammadans. As their social 
habits and customs differ widely from each other, the causes inherent 
in the two communities that lead to partial unemployment also vary. 
A general aversion to pursuits other than service is a feature common 
to both Hindu and Muhammadan graduates and undeigraduates, but, 
while the caste system with its concomitant results is jp the long run 
largely responsible for this national failing in the case of the Hindus, 
the Muhammadans are generally free from the effects of this particular 
cause (save in the case of the more aristocratic families where the 
clogging influence of the purda system is also found at its worst). 
The religious scruples of the Hindus are a bar to their entry into 
several walks of life, Imt the Muhammadans as a class are fiee from 
su(^ handicaps. The latter are, theiSefore, in this respect more favour- 
ably circumstanced than the former as regards employment though 
possibly more haiidwutpped than the Hindus as regards cost of clothing 
and food. Below are noted two common characteiistics of the two 
classes from whi<‘li they equally suffer — 

(a) Conservatism. 

{})) Sense of soc ial dignity and an erroneous idea of what befits a 
gentleman. Heredity and family tradition weigh a great 
deal in the choice of professions. 

It is difficult for any Government to find a remedy to tliese evils. 
They must be left to the communities themselves to be cured, impelled 
by force of cinumstauceN and the inexorable laws of necessity. Much 
has been effected during the last 50 years. The work of breaking down 
the barriers will be more rapid in future, as of late years the cost of 
living has considerably increased and there is little sign of any im- 
provement at present. 

There are a few other causes also inherent in tlie two communities 
but coming under a different category, viz., 

{a) Want of a spirit of enterprise. 

{})) Unwillingness to travel far from home. (This is alleged but 
I do not think it. particularly operative even amongst 
Hindus.) 

; (c) Want of self reliance. 

These may, ultimately, he traced to unhealthy (‘liinate, poor physique, 
general poverty and family burdens, the last being due in many cases 
(at least in that of the Hindus) to the custom of early marriage. These 
evils are comparatively easily preventihle. A reality active campaign 
should be started against malaria (using quinidirte instead of quinine 
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an preventive) and due attention should be paid in the school ancT 
eolleg'es of Bengal to the physical side of training, encouraging out- 
door exercises and manly games a hundred times more than is now the 
case. 

• 

(ii) Those resnlting from the existing system, of training and edvca- 
tiofi ojr^n to the members of the classes. — ** The existing system of 
education, ’’ remarks the Head Master of the Mymensingh Zilla 
School, ‘‘ takes away from our boys that plasticity of mind and habit, 
which would make one Ipok for and adopt different ways and means of 
livelihood and makevS them more tlieoretical and literary than practi- 
cal and adventurous and less fit for struggle in the outside world. 
Further, it does not take any recognition of the capacities of the boys, 
both mental and physical, and is apt to put everybody into one and 
the same groove and so the educands see only one way of earning live- 
lihood for wdiich they are not always quite fit This briefly sums 
up the general indictment against the prevailing system of edu(*ation 
from the scientifi(* point of view. Coupled with this is the criticism 
that the preseitt. system is obsolete in as mmdi as it was devised to meet 
the exigencies of a by-gone transitional age, viz., to turn out clerks and 
men foi* subordinate appointments under Government. The existing 
course is mainly cultural the prodiu-t of school or college being general- 
ly fit only foi* (derkships, tcacdierships and the like. 

Such a state of things was bound in the long run to create a glut 
in the market of clerks and teachers and the action of the T'niversity 
in another dire(‘tion is simply aggravating the evil. The easy recogni- 
tion of high schools and the low standard of pass set up are multiply- 
ing weak schools and inefficient Matriculates to an alarming extent and 
can only he denounced as highly prejudicial to the he-t interests of the 
coiintiy. In a recent report to the Director of Public Instruction it 
bas been sliown that the number of boys in the top classes of high 
schools in the Da(‘ca Division could ea?*ily be accommodated in l‘IO, 
schools instead of 247 so that there arc 117 t<M) many schools, most of 
which have been allowed lecognition during, the last 7 yeat:s. More- 
over, during the last lb years out of the 21,000 boys wlio have Matri- 
culatcHl far too many boys have endeavoined to rush on for collegiate 
education with a view to competing for a limited number of appoint- 
ments. 

A mere reduction, however, in the number of schools for general 
education and in that pf indifleiently educated yoiitlis will not solve 
the problem. Simultaneously with such reduction tiicre must be start- 
ed a sufficient number of technical and industrial {schools and ('olleges 
to take the youth of the country into new varied and useful channels 
of ac'tivity and employment. The worst enemy of society and Govern- 
ment is want of education and ignorance. Ignorance or rather im- 
perfect knowledge is fhe seed-bed of political trouble. No educa- 
tion ” is not the policy to be advocated but “ edu(‘ation on useful and 
sound lines adapted to the varying needs of the community 

(Hi) Those resulting from absence of information as to any hut a few 
well-known fields of employvwnt . — A well equipped Information Bureau 
maintained by Government appeal^ to be universally called for though 
it cannot be said^hat its w'ant is a great source of unemployment at the 
present time. A Bureau of Information is certainly not required to guide 
the candidates for irnployment under Government or in ineiH'antile firms. 
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Government communiques and newspaper advertisements ser\e the pur- 
pose fairly well. But such a bureau is a great desideratum if only to 
turn away the minds of educated youths from the beaten paths to new 
avenue of employment. , 

(iv) Those resvlfing from the financial state of the meinhers of these 
communities, — Here also it does not appear that the alleged cause is a 
bar to employment in very many cases. The middle classe.s are of course 
not generally monied while a multiplicity of s(*hools and a comparatively 
cheap education bring within the fold of the educated classes youths of 
the lower strata of society and of admittedly poor parentage. But taking 
a broad view of the case it cannot be said that educated Bengalis have 
no funds to start small business concerns like say those started by Mar- 
w'ari boys. In such cases it is really the w ill that is wanting and not so 
much funds. There are, however, instances in which men trained in 
technical aHs have found no opportunity for practical work lor want of 
sufficient capital. 

Here the vsolution appeals to lie in encouraging co-operation and 
multiplying co-opeiative banks. In the present state of the country 
strict Government supervision and control is a sine qua von of success. 
Joint-stock companies independent of (Toverninent supervision have not 
been an unqualified success in Bengal as the people themselves admit. 
Measures may be taken by the (Toverninent to ])ersuade the richer classes 
to provide necessary capital. But there must be guarantee that capital 
'will not be misappropriated or mismanaged. 

3. Remedial measureSi — Remedies have to some extent been already 
suggested in dealing with the evils. They are stated below in the form 
wanted in the questionnaire. 

(/) Im mediate relief. — {a) The first thought that o(*ciirs under this 
head is the raising of the Fniversity standard both in the matter of re- 
cognising high schools and passing candidat(*s through the Matriculation 
examination. A suitable standard of pass will at once reduce the present 
annual output of semi-educated youths by 50 per cent. More common- 
sense (questions and those penalising cramming aie desirable. No school 
w’ith less than 200 boys ought to be recognised, in order to ensure its 
financial stability and the appointment of a j)roperly paid and qualified 
at aft'. 

{h) The Indianisation of the Services at a more rapid rate may be 
a measure of immediate relief to disting-uished g-raduates but the rank 
and file of the educated common people will not be greatly benefited by 
it. For them the measures suggested below w’ill be more helpful. 

(c) State patronage may be given fi*eely to Indian enterprises under 
proper financial checks. The educated Bengali should ]»e encouraged to 
start local industries at suitable placjes. 

(d) Industrial and mercantile firms may be encouraged to take in 
educated apprentices in increasingly large numbers evei’y year. Govern- 
ment patronage ought to be withdrawn from those that decline to do so. 

{e) Agricultuial colonies may be started on Government lands in the 
Sundarbuns and elsewhere encouraging educated persons to (iolonise with 
adequate concessions. (This however postulates the granting of land at 
favourable rates only tp people wher will actually work on the land so 
obtained.) • 

(/) A system of state loans to cottage industries may be devised on 
the lines of the agricultural loans given by Governjfneiit. 
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(it) Prevention as far as possible of an aggravation of the present 
state, — (a) Establishment of vocational and technical schools (particu- 
larly medical schools) is an urgent need. As has been already remarked 
a multiplicity (?f indifferent cultural schools is a positive danger to 
Society. Diff'erent schemes of vocational education suiting the capacities 
and means of students should be devised and encouraged financially. 

(h) New industries turning out articles now imported from foreign 
countries should be started being subsidised by tbe State, if necessary. 

(c) A Publicity Bureau should be created to supply full and up-to- 
•date infunnation on matters industrial, commercial agricultural, etc. 

{Hi) Prevention of a state of itnenipJoyntent. — A complete change in 
the system of training and education wiih a M'ider and more varied out- 
look is required to grapple successfully with the pjobiem of employment 
in future. The people should on their jmrt endeavour to l)riiig about a 
change in their mentality trying to help themselves without lelying too 
much on the Slate or other individuals or bodies. The aristocracy of the 
Kjountiy has also a duty to ])erforin at this juncture. The great land- 
holders of Bengal should co-o])erate with the (joveriiment and the foreign, 
merchants doing business in tbe c(»untry in securing to then educated 
fellow-countrymen new ( bannels and avenues of em])loyment ])arlicularly 
those that rec^uire large ca]>ital and labour. 

I may add in conclusion that several of my otti<‘ers appear to think 
that some relief will be Jifforde<l if career> could be thrown open to Ben- 
galis in the Army, the Navy, tlie Mercantile Marine ami the Air Force. 
They also claim that appointments in Bengal slumld be (onfined to 
Bengalis. 


Bated Calcutta, the 29tli May 

From — J. W. Pktavkl, Esq., l^olytechiiie Institute, Baghbazar, 
To — The Secretary, Unemployment Committee. Bengal. 

I wish to place before your (Nnnmittee the plan in whi('h I am willing 
to lielp to do something immediattdy f«>r unemployed Anglo-Indians and 
in (‘onnectiou with which I am anxious to have your co-o])eration. 

The Educational Colonies plan that I have suggested for the solution 
of the problem of the unemployment among tbe BhadroJoh can also be 
supplied in the case of the Anglo-Indians. 

We have of course in any case the saiye fundamental principle. Tin- 
employment is the result of modern labour-saving machinery and methods 
of organisation, whic’h enable one man to do in a couple of hours the work 
that used to take a whole day in the past, and thus enable one man to do 
the job that used to employ four men. The obvious remedy is tc employ 
tbe people thrown out of work jiroducing tbe necessaries of life for them- 
selves, helped by these lahour-saviug methods, so that they W’ould be able 
to do the work in a fraction of the day, and spend the remainder of it 
working also in organised way, equipping some industry for them- 
-selves — by their combined and organised labour, vso that by and by they 
would be set up as members of a community properly constituted to pro- 
vince necessaries of life for itself. 
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But the principle cannot be applied (juite as simply as it can be stated. 
In the first place no organisation of people that comes within the range 
of practical possibility could ever produce everything or nearly everything 
its workers want. Secondly* the number of people whd are unemployed 
varies enormously at difi’erent times. This of course ])resents a difficulty 
that has to be properly met and arranged for. ’ 

But to cut a long story short, we can apply this principle to an exceed- 
ingly useful extent in the form of the educational colony, which Calcutta 
University has been studying for the last four years in all its aspects,, 
pointing out its extraordinary hopefulness for India. 

In the educational colony the work, first and foremost of 'cultivating 
the land, then of building houses, doing repair work, making furniture, 
cloth, clothes, tanning liides and making leather goods, and some other 
industries, would be carried out on a sufficiently large scale for each 
kind of worker to have an appropriate task; for educated people, that is^ 
to say, who have not been brought up to heavy manual labour, to do 
machine and “ j>rocess *’ work, and the lightto* work corrected with agri- 
culture, whilst people of the working <*lasses — either hired labourers, or 
Jads or men who would (*ome to the colony for teclinical tiuining — would 
do the heavier work. 

In an organisation of this kind, the Swiss make even the pe<»ple gene- 
rally elassed as uiiemployables, vagrants seiiteii(‘ed as such by tbe courts, 
not only earn maintenance for them'^lves but earn enough to have a 
small sum to their eredit after a year or two. Such an organisation on 
a much larger scale, better equipjted, and employing normal peojde, 
would enable them in a reasonable time to have a fair sum to their credit. 

According to the different disjmsitions of different individuals, some 
would take a little money as soon as it was due to them go away and 
make an attempt to set themselves up in the world, or to find congenial 
employment, and, if they failed, come buck when theii’ money was gone,, 
and start fresh — in that way even the least hopeful would have evtuy 
chance of rea(*hiiig the goal of some small ambition — others would use 
their opportunities ])atiently and systematically to attain to greater 
things. 

Some w^ould use their little capital to set themselves up in the colony 
itself, but some, again would think a humdrum life in the colony to<^ 
narrow to them. An interesting possibility would be for such people 
to form themselves into partnerships and start branches of their industries 
in a town. Then, tlie family remaining in the colony, where they would 
live under the best and most economical conditions, the children helping 
in a systematic and organised way, the partners could go in turn to the 
town branch, taking their wife and peiliaps one child with them. 
Arrangements coiild lie made in the colony for care of other children 
during brief periods when both parents would be away. As time went 
on, such people, acc^nding to their taste and inclination might either 
gradually transfer their main activities to the town and spend more and 
more of their time in it, or retain permanently their colony branch. 

The colonies we may assume would be in climaticjally good places so* 
that there would be enormous advantages for family men to work perma- 
nently on this rotation j)lan. 

Another plan would be for two men to take same appointment or 
billet between them, going away in rotation week or month or three months; 
about in the manner described above. 
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There are a very lar^e ruiiiiher of billets in which this coulcl be done* 
quite well and would have distinct advantat^es from the employers point 
of view 

Living under^hus the most economical (*oiiditions, they would be able* 
to save money to develop their little business until by and by it made 
them independent of salaried appointment. 

At piesent there is a bu'^re class of j)eoi)le who are entirely dependent 
on ** service the educational colony would ^ive us a class of people with 
whom service would be a means b) an end, and then there will ])e employ- 
ment of that kind for all who want it. 

But now we are confronted with the fact that, despite the wonderful 
success attained by the Swiss oifranisatioii on that plan, that makes 
tramps and vagrants self-supjxulinjj:, and enables even them to earn a 
surplus, and tlespite tlie propaganda that Calcutta University has been 
carrying on for tlie last years in favour of an extended applii’ation of the 
pi*itici])le, and desjiite also the fact that the most eminent authorities in 
the world liav(‘ said that we ou^'ht to he enei'<:iceii<*ally extending’ its appli- 
cation, peo]>le aie not comin^^ forward with their nec(*ssar\ immey, so, 
whatever the possibilities may be they are not being’ realised. The 
Ibince of Wales has wi itten to the Honorary Secretary of the Association 
formed in (heat Biitaiu for the propaganda of this idea. !Mr. TJoyd 
George has wiiften lwi(*e expressing great interest, prominent economists 
and educationists in all parts of the world have wiitten ex]'ressing the 
hoj>e that India, with the s])e<‘ial facilities she has, will give a useful 
example. Douht remains, however, in ]U‘ople's minds as to whether the 
facilities, if afi^orded, necessarily at great expense, would be a<lequalely 
used, so the money is not fortbeoming. 

What is wanted, therefore, is that a few energeti(? and intelligent 
young men should come forward and make a start, without waiting for 
the etjuipment ^nd machinery, working simply as hardy pioneers without 
its help, and when they had shown their earnestness they might confi- 
dently hope that people will c<mie buward to e(iuip their educational 
(‘olony better and that in that manner a really useful practical example 
might be given. 

People realise well emmgh that very great things might he done along 
these lines for the solution oi the jirobiem of unemploYmenl, and that 
this represents about the only ])raetical thing there is to do that would 
be t)f real and permanent value. It is therefore well understood that we 
ought to be trying; that is why so much attention has been given to the 
nmtter in the Ibess of late. But the scepticism towards an^v new’ idea 
that makes people liesitate to unite their purse-startings is the great diffi- 
culty to be overcome. 

We have reached now the position in wdiich a plu(‘ky little band of 
pioneers might render services of incalculable value, in overcoming this 
final difficulty. 

(Calcutta University has, without any exaggeration, drawn the atten- 
tion of thoughtful people all over the world to the matter. Many long 
articles have appeared in the London 7' i tries ErJy rational Sappleinent^ 
and in prominent publications both in Great Britain and other countries, 
showing very clesyly indeed that a band of pioneers coming foiward now 
to lead the way would certainly not be working in obscurity; it would be* 
more correct to say that, owing to the great propaganda that is being 
carried out by the University of this city in favour of educational colonies; 
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they would be coming out “ into the limelight in a way that would be 
practically useful. That is to say, if they showed their earnestness and 
detennination to pioneer a great work, enough money would soon be 
forthcoming to make their effort yield really useful fruits. 

We have had examples of men of education who would not be beaten 
by adverse circumstances, taking a plot of land near the towns, and earn- 
ing their living by cultivating things for market, when they failed to get 
^ny employment in the usual occupations of their class. 

It would be immensely easier for a dozen acting together than for an 
individual acting alone. Setting themselves to carry out the plan that 
has been suggested and studied in the University with such conspicuous 
success, they would be doing work that anybody might be proud of taking 
a share in. 

Some suitable land has already been offered within reasonable distance 
'of Calcutta, but the question of healthiness of the colony must, of course, 
receive careful consideration. 

Many similar plans are in contemplation that would help to make 
the colony a success, as explained in the paiujdilet that accompanied by 
letter on the subject of the Bhadraloh we intend to develop a country 
branch of our school, and to promote the estaldishmeiit ot su(‘h braiudies. 
There is also a plan to develop a garden suburb. It (*ould be arranged 
that if the colony developed, helped by various plans, the ])ioneers would 
•enjoy the increment values of their holdings. If a suitable pki(‘e can 
be secured for the ('olony near the rivef, it is ])roiK)sed to make arrange- 
mentji to go to and from it by motor boat — which we have already — so as 
to develop it as a place* jjeople will go to for a rivei* trip and where they 
will also be able to get accommodation for a night or week end, this 
might bring customers for produce to the spot. 

If an appeal is made for pioneers signed by some prominent eitizens 
there should be no difficulty whatever about getting together a few young 
men who would embrace the opportunity of making a living under condi- 
tions that would be attractive to young men of gi’it. and would give them 
the chance of substantial reward for their labour and the satisfaction of 
pioneering a great effort.' 

What I suggest therefore is that a good appeal should be made for 
volunteers and I myself should be very glad to take any part I could use- 
fully in helping this pioneer venture. 


Dated Calcutta, the 22nd June 192‘1. 

Prom — S. N. Bando, Esq., Messrs. Bando & Co., 3, 4, 5 & 6, Hare 
Street, Calcutta, 

To — The vSecretary, Unemployment Committee, Bengal. 

I have been invited to express my opinion on the question of 
unemployment of educated middle-elas.s Bengalis and Anglo-Indians. 
This very question has been engaging my attention since the year 1918. 
Aiy position as an industrialist has given me much facility to come in touch 
with the middle-class people and my desire for improving their position 
has made me enquire about the real state of things. iJV'hat I have seen 
is simply appalling. Like so many other horrible crimes in Indian this is 
also a crime going practically undetected. A few generous people and 
^ome newspapers indeed raise their voice from time toitime but they have 
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failed to produce any effect. The position is turning from bad to worse. 
Though the financial condition of the cultivators and the masses also 
requires much improvement the condition of the middie-class people 
is worse than that of all other sections of the community. The average 
earning per head of the educated middle-class people is Rs. 30 per 
mensem and with that sum they have to maintain their social position. 
To their utter misfortune even that class of poor employment is not 
available now. Door to door they go ahegging only to meet with dis- 
appointment everywhere. Those only who have given patient hearing 
to their prayers and circumstancevs have got an idea of the possible nature 
of the want. There 'is a large percentage sitting idle and pra(*,tically 
half-starving. Every year thousands of boys are sent out from the Uni- 
versity with degrees but there is hardly any demand for their services. 
The iTniversity outturns were in the past generally consumed hy the 
foreign mercantile firms. The Government offices and the Bar, etc. 
Foreign firms have already established themselves and very few new 
hands are necessary. The Government is over burdened and the recent 
retrenchment has thrown large number of middle-class people out of 
employ. The Bar is over-crowded, this noble profession has become most 
ignoble in many instances. vSo we have come to a stage when new open- 
ings are necessary. AVe find that most of the articles consumed in the 
country in which intelligent labour is necessary are imported from abroad. 
That means, we purchase educated middle-f'lass labour from outside boy- 
cotting that of our own middle-class people. If the following articles 
which are consuuied in the country are manufat'tured locally, we could 
save a considerable amount of money year after year : — Sugar, tobacco, 
cigars, cigarettes, boots, shoes, leather goods, iron and steel products, 
cutlery, hardware, brass, copper and other metal goods, railway materials 
and rolling stock, glass ware, <*aiTiages, motor cai\N, cycles, chemicals, 
drugs, medicines, textiles materials, yarns, paper, soap, polishes, inks, 
matches, oil cloth, tar, toys, etc. All necessary raw* materials for these 
are available in our country so the major portion of the savings would 
have been distributed amongst the middle-class people. The raw mate- 
rials we expmt give employment chiefly t»> the cultivators and non-Bengali 
middle-class people. Educated middle-class Bengali has very little part 
in it. If half the portion of the exported raw material is converted into 
manufactured goods, we can get large field for the middle-class. In all 
countries we find the shipbuilding and shipping industries are much 
encouraged hy their respective Government, The inland and coastal 
trade is practically reserved for the sons of the soil. And in this branch 
alone we can find emplopnent for a vtuy liigh percentage of our un- 
employed hrethern from the educated middle-classes. These are the chief 
fa<‘tors hy which we (*an solve the problem. There is also some room \'oy 
educated middle-class people in agriculture. Agriculture in this country 
requires much improvement and this can only he done hy (‘omhining the 
intelligence of the middle-class people wuth labour of the cultivators. 

TJnfortunatelv the present position is so miserable that individual 
attempt hy the middle-class people will not he able to do the needful. 
Government help and combined strength of the w’h(de people are ab- 
solutely necessary now\ There are majiy difficult factors to he solved 
before we can get the desired result. 

The education imparted at present in our University is totally un- 
fit for the work, at least it is not suitable to the people of India to stand 
in the life’s struggle. It is neither in keeping with the traditions of the 
Indian nation and these are great factors for both national and individual 
existence. I feel a]^d believe that by disregarding this natural desire 
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and tradition our education has become dry, unpalatable aild has failed 
to produ(‘e the desired effect. The present system of education and 
training may give tolerably good result to a nation with no tradition or 
with uiiferent tradition. What I emphatically desire and like to impress 
is that Indian tradition must be fully respected in all syjJtems of education 
and training, either technical and scientific, of arts or of literature. 
Never dream that a particular technical knowledge is the cause of 
improvement of a particular man or nation. I have seen good doctors, 
before i)rescribing any medicine to a patient, enquiring not only of the 
constitutional tradition of his family, hut also regarding nature, mental- 
ity, habits, etc. So in introducing a new system of education and training 
for the country we should keep a strict eye on the tradition and consti- 
tution of the people. Mere copying will not prodm e good results. Want 
of sufficient accommodation for training is also keenly felt, so with im- 
proved system of education large accommodation for training in technical 
subjects is to 1)e provided so that students may equip themselves with the 
morals, accomplishment, training and infojniations necessary for the 
Indian to keep liis heart, brain, and physique in good and natural order. 
With the introduction of a new suitable system of education the (joverii- 
ment and the })eopIe must eiu-ouiage industries by the people of the 
country to make fields for them. The imports are to be discouraged by 
heavy taxation and encouragement to be given to Indian industries by 
purchasing all our requrements fi*om the country even at a sacrifice at 
the start. Mere lip-deep sympathy and resoluticm will do hut little good. 
If the recommendations of the Store Committee be honestly carried into 
effect much needed good would have been done by this tinfe. I shall not 
deal here in detail various ways and means of encouraging industry of 
the eouiitry. If India (ioverniueiit is to raise a large amount of loan 
and if it ultimately becomes a Imrden to the Indian taxpayers still it 
is imperative that it should be done at once. It will nut only bring 
ju’osperity to educated middle-class it will impi(»ve all sections of the 
people and the amoiint will soon repay itself. AVhen our existence is 
at danger it must be done at all costs if the (b^vej nmenl dnd the people 
are not totally callous of tlieir welfare. Want of money and cheapnevss of 
foreign goods are mere hollow pleas. In th(‘ middle of the 19lh Oentury 
the British (lovernment and their people with the help of the East India 
Company and subseciuently of the Indian (Government encouraged British 
shipbuilding industry by purchasing sliips from England in preference to 
Indian built ships wliich were equal if not better at practically 5 times 
the then current Indian rates. When tlie very English people ean afPord 
to do so much for their own country is it n(|L reasonable for us to expect 
after a century and half of loyal servic^e b>Them to get a small support 
from them w itli our own money and at our own risk. It is to he noted 
that sufficient encouragement can also be given even without much new 
expenditure and investment hy (lovernment. The immediate steps that I 
should suggest are — 

(1) A statement he made out of all foreign articles consumed hy the 

(Government, Municipalities, Port Trusts, District Boards and 
such other public bodies, showing quantity and rates for the 
last three years. 

(2) The expected consumption of future years. 

(d) On the basis 4^)f the above statement a price be fixed for each of 
the articles for Indian manufacture. The price must be fixed 
for the beginning as high as possible. Quality must be pass* 
able. c 
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(4) Copies of statement with samples of goods are to be kept in 

p^ublie places. 

(5) The Indian public is to be invited to manufacture all these 

. articles at the fixed price and as per sample, offering them 
fixed order for at least 5 — 10 years. The principles for fixing 
a proper price may be determined and settled before-hand 
where it is not desirable to have a fixed price for a commodity 
over a long period. 

(6) Financial help to tiie extent of 50 per cent, be given by the 

(iovcniment as loan on suitable rate of interest to people 
who (“an find tlie balance of 50 ])er cent. Gold reserve fund 
may be used for tlo' purpose. 

(7) The present Departme’it of Industries be equipped with suitable 

experts to guide and helj) the manufacturers with necessary 
advice wlienever W4inted by the manufacturers. All informa- 
tion regarding manufacture, raw materials, and foreign 
prices, et(\ are to be provided also by the Department. 

(8) Government may a])i)oint auditors for cliecking ac'counts of 

firms who have received advance frojn tliem but unnecessary 
intorfer(*nce be safe-guarded. Subsidy or considerable 
increased price is alst) to lie offered for the manufacture of 
articles, viz., lot*omotivcs. engines, boilers, ships, motor 
cars, high class machinery and scientific instruments, etc. 

If the ahova stej) is honestly a(*<*ept(*d and acted u]>on witliin a ye:ir 
the ecMUiomic piohlem of the whole country witli that of the middle-class 
will he found solved to a great extent. The importance from the Indian 
point of view will be nmcli in<*reast‘(l if in pursuance of tlie poli(‘y .set 
forth alxive t^ie above statements with samples are exhil>ited in the 
(‘oming Indian Kxliihition. 


Dated (’alciitta. the ‘-^drd dune 

From — F. F. James, Fs^., o.h.e.. General Secretary, Calcutta 
Young Men’s (’iuislian Association, C alcutta, 

To — The Secretary, Frjemploymeiit Committee, Bengal. 

I. Causes of present state of unemployment among middle-class 

Bengalis. — (I) Cr/^/.s’c.s* inhvreut in ihe members of the elasses . — The 
ed\i('ated middie-cluss Bengalis Indoiig to the class of rent receivers of 
Bengal. 7.c., fronj a very remote period they haivo been (lej)endent on 
the income obtained from land and as the soil is vi'ry fertile this 
income used to furnish tliem with an easy and aini)le means of liveli- 
hood. In (‘our.so of time, however, with the imTease of ])()pulation and 
the rise of pric(^F even for the ne('*ssities of lif<*, they were unable any 
longer to meet their requiivments ami were obliged to take U> other 
means of employment to eke out an existence hut their dependence on 
th<e income of this fertile land had meanwhile made tlie Bengali charac- 
ter easy-gwiig and indolent. 

With the BrRish rule (*ame the periuAiient settlcmint in 179d. This 
w^as a great advantage which the landlords of Bengal secured but it 
only helped to uiylermine their capacity of hard work all the more. 
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Thxis it has been engnained in the Bengali character to avoid hard sus- 
tained work. I he Bengali lacks a combative spirit such as is engender- 
ed and fostered by a struggle withi the forces of nature fOr the means 
of livelihood. Besides being easy-going and indolent they became 
in consequence impractical and sentimental end these circumstances 
have developed in them a theoretical and literary bent of mind. 

There has also been the caste system which has made it difficult for 
the educated middle-class who mostly come from the higher custes to 
break away from the tradition of their caste. It w ill be observed tliat even 
to-day the Sehas and the Banias (who* are low caste) are all well-to-do 
people because they have not given up their hereditary occupations of 
trade and coniuierce and are not therefore exclusively confined to* intel- 
lectual or literary careers. 

(2) Camea resulting from the existing system of edtf cation , — ^It 
will be noticed that the University is turning out four times as many 
graduates as there is room for having regard to the natune of their pur- 
suits. Only nhout 10 per cent, of the graduates turned out yearly get 
Government service. Other avenues have therefore to be oiiened up 
for them. 

(d) (\iuses resulting from absence of information as to any hut a few 
well-known fields of employment . — Owing to the fact the Bengali 
Bhadraloh has not pursued commercial and industrial careers to any 
large extent, tliere is very little information available for those w’ho 
desire to do this. Moreover, the faf*t that in non-Indian commercial 
firms the openings for Bengalis are very few, and that in Indian con- 
cerns the principle of open (*ompetition for vacancies is too often 
sacrificed to domestic or caste considerations^ has resulted in making 
such careers an entirely unknown quantity to the average Bengali. 

(4) Causes rcsulling from the financial state of the members of those 
communities . — The couimer(‘e and industry of Bengal are held princi- 
pally by Euro])taiis and Marwaries. From the financial point of 
veiw, the Bengali is far behind. There are very few% however, who 
are in a position to take up large financial interests and to put money 
into the establishment of industries. When you have taken away 
the Europeans, the Marw’^aries, the Bengal zemindars, and the 
few successful piofcvssional men, there is only left the Bhadralok, 
Of these there are very fevr indeed wdio have had the opportunity to 
make good in commerce or industry. They do not j) 0 «sess the 
financial resources w’hich would render them independent of the 
help of others tor suitable openings and beginnings. 

II . Remedial meaSUreSB — There is no immediate solution to this 
situation. Immediate relief might be given by the establishment 
of an agricultuial colony, of industries financed by Government, or 
the immediate opening of avenues of emp]o,yment in Government 
service, commercial firms, industrial concerns, etc., which are now 
closed to the Bengalis. 

These are how^ever only measures of relief, and as such will not 
get to the root of the trouble. The following is a summary of somo 
of the remedies suggested : — 

(a) The throwing open of such avenues of employment in the 
State as are novf' closed to educated Bengalis. For example, the 
Army, the Navy, etc. 
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(b) A certain amount of vocational traininpr should be included 
in the cuirieuliim of every school from the bejorinnin^. For example^ 
the examples of some of the schools in the Madras Presidency whero 
each student has to do so many hours vocational training: a week^ 
might be follo^^^ed. 

(c) Practical courses in industry and commerce should be give» 
in connection vith the University . 

(d) The Bengal Chamber of Commerce and the Xational Chamber 
of Commerce should be definitely approached with a view to their 
providing opportunities for Indians to be admitted in various com- 
mercial films, both Indian and non-Indian, to responsible positions. 

Technical t»*aining as approved in business firms is one of the most 
crying needs, and unless such training is open to the B<»iigali, be will 
never be able tc turn to commerr*e and industry for a career. 

(c) Technical s(*hools are absolutely ne^'essarv .md there should be 
a <^entral Technological School in Calcutta with several blanches for 
tiechnical training tliroughout the province. The Government should* 
encourage in the meantime all existing institutions whicli train for 
technical work. 

(/) Pioneer industries should be suppoi'ted by tjlie Government. 
Facilities for the grant of capital might be given by State banks oifc 
proper securities. 

(//) I'he establishment of agricultural colonies on <*o-opei^tive 
lines as tried in Ireland and Switzerland, should be experimented 
M’lth, Government jiossibly giving a certain amount of initial help. 

There are undoubtedly difficulties which are inherent in Bengali 
character as stated above, and it may easily be said that the problem 
is a psychological one. It is by no means entiivly so, however, and 
if the present coditions in Bengal were changed along the lines sug- 
gested above,' there would be a very rapid change also in the attitude 
of the Bengali towards indirstrial <ind commercial and other pursuits, 
in which he does not at the present time show any great enthusiasm.. 


Dated Calcutta, the 24th June 1923. 

From — H. W. B. Moreno, Esq., Honorary Secretary, The British 
Indian Peoplehs Association, Calcutta, 

'To — The Secretary, Unemployment Committee, Bengal. 

Oautat of tlio prmnt state of unompioymont amona the edueatsa middlt data 
Bonpaloos and Anglo-Indians with suggestions as to remodial mtasuros to moot 
tha protont situation, as also to provont its aggravaftion or rscurronce in Mure 
as far m passIWs. 

CaU80S« — (i) Those inherent in the wemhers of the classes. — (a) .4 
false sense of dignity which the members attach to ofiice and adminis- 
trative work requiring literary qualifications, 

(h) Disinclination of these memW.i's generally to accept manual work, 
(c) The idea that a literary education at a local University is the 
only road to progrels and advancement in society. This idea is especially 
encouraged amongst Bengali Hindus by the marriage dowry system. 
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(d) The ^reneral physical deterioration of the people of Bengal (Anglo- 
Indians and Indians) owing to climatic influence, disease and poverty, 
^all of which act and react on one another. 

(ii) Those resulting from the existing system of training and ednra^ 
lion open to the mem hers of the classes, — (a) the unpractical (*hara<*ter 
•of the present literary qualifications as provided by the existing schools 
:and colleges without dilution with a course of manual and business 
instruction, the defects being pronounced by inducing a feeling of help- 
lessness in any domain other than literary. 

{h) A lack of con(‘eption as to the importance of a practical course of 
training and absenc e of provision therefor under the present system cf 
•education. 

(c) Exc ess of supply over demand in teacdiing, clerical, administra- 
tive and in other learned professions 

{Hi) Th ose resnlting from absence of information as to any but a few 
AjoeJUhnown fields of employment. — Vide (r) under (ii). 

(iv) Those resulting from the financial state of the members of these 
communities. — Inability of j)arents in the majority of ca'^es to pay foi 
^adequate literary, technical and technological education and to start 
their sons in business. 

(i?) Those resulting from other causes. — (a) Letlmigy. 

(b) W^nt of charaeder. 

RemedM 4IIAB8Ut^-^(/) (a) and}(b) Official and social lecc^gniliun 
•of the dignity of labour in every possible way, namely — 

(1) by eiifraiicliiiig the labouring classes; 

( 2 ) by allotting votes to them and by reducing the standaid of the 

franchise so as to take them as voters; 

(3) by the opening of teclinic*al and agricultural institutes; 

(4) by the holding of industrial and agricultural exhibitions 

especially in village centre; and 

(o) by the encouragement of indigenous products by a larger pur- 
chase of tl»em wherever available. 

{(•) Social boycott of higher edu(*ation excejjt in the case of 
wealthy people. 

(d) Co-operative movements. 

(ti) Compulsory combination of manual and business training with 
literary, curriculum in the primary for agricultural and industrial 
workers, as also in secondary and University education, thereby enabling • 
the jAssed students to have the advantage of some suitable foi in of manual 
t)r business training. 

Establishment of technological institutes and tlieii' co-ordination with 
secondary and University education. 

Jtecognition generally of the principle that a son should ordinarily 
follow his father’s profession in the case of Anglo-Indians and Muham- 
madans; reaffirmation of Barnasram dharma in the case of Hindus, 
the highest kind of education being open to all caste peoples (barbers, 
sweepers, tailors, potters, cultivators, etc.) in tecluiological work; 
official dipvowal of literary training in highest and tiiost desirable type 
of education. 
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(m) Vitle remarks a|[?ainst (c) under {ii). Restriction of higher 
literary education by tbe levying of a higher rate of fee, maintaining 
scholarships for poor and really dewnving students and the encourage- 
ment of apprenticeships for boys and girls from the age of 14 in coiii- 
munication with eominercial, industrial and trading firms. 

(?c) Encouragement of the principles of co-operation by the estab- 
lishment of a network or co-operative societies, resulting in the insti- 
tution of scholarships, factory and firm schools, educational colonies 
and business apprentices. 

(/') (a) Establishment of free primary schools and compulsory 
education up to the age of 14 by legislation. 

(h) Extension of social service work, cinema shows of educational 
and moral value, play-gjounds, sports, d-ihs intions, reading 

rooms and amenities designed to provide elevating recreations. 

N.IL — Details end further information iiiay be added if evidence 
is taken. 


Dated Dhadreswar, the 26th June 1926. 

Fjom — W. D. Harc’K AWtt, Esq., Chairman, Hhadreswar 
Municipality, 

To — The Secretary, Unemployment Committee, Bengal. 

In reply to your letter No. T6-U.(\, dated ord May 1923, I have 
the honour to observe as follows: — 

The principal cause of unemployment among the educated n..vailc- 
classes in Bengal is that in most cases clerical or professional employ- 
ment is desired in preference of technical or manual work. This ap])lies 
more to Bengalis^ than to Anglo-Indians, the latter usually being willing 
to take up any occupation. 

The result is, of course, that the supply of clerks, doctors, pleaders, 
etc., is greater than the demand. 

The system of education at present in vogue in Indian schools seems 
to be too general and academic. More attention should be paid to 
vocational training. 

Tbe absence of information as to any but a few well known fields 
of employment is, vre think, responsible for a good deal of unemploy- 
ment, more specially among Anglo-Indians, many of whom could doubt^- 
" leSvS find work in the less know'ii fields, if they knew how to train them- 
selves for it, and in what quarter to apply. 

The financial state of most of the members of these communities is 
such, that while they are able to give their boys a fair education, they 
cannot afford to keep them long after this is finished, and it is there- 
fore necessary that the boys should endeavour to find, at once, employ- 
ment sufficiently lucrative to enable them to support themselves. 

This means a rush on those posts for which no special training is 
required, resulting in oven‘rowding and unemployment. 

It is difficult k) suggest measures for the immediate relief of un- 
employment but the establishment of unemployment bureaus might 
help to bring some, at least, into touch with suitable work. 


19 
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A remodelling of the system of education is, however, required, if 
unemployment among the educated middle-classes is to be minimised 
in future, information as to various, at present, little known fields of 
employment should be given to the boys themselves while still at school, 
as well as through the daily papers, or other suitable agency, for the 
use of parents. 

The training given in schools should be such as to fit the boys for 
their work in after life, and a larger number of industrial and agri- 
cultural institutions should be started, where more advanced and 
specialized instiTiction could be obtained at a minimum cost. 


Dated Jessore, the 25th June 1923. 

From — B aku Bijay Kkishna Mitua, u.l., Chairman, District 
Board, Je^ssore, 

To — The Secretary, Fnemplovment Committee, Bengal. 

(1) (?) Physical weakness, timidity, want of self-help, want of self- 
reliance, want of co-operation, want of power of organisation, b>ve of ease, 
aversion to manual labour, ridden by caste and other social evils. Mind 
imaginative and less realistic. 

(ii) Merely theoretical practical j^lde almost overlooked. Prodindng 

aversion to manual labour and lendijig to destroy common sense and 
making oneself unfit for taking any bold initiative or for anv real work. 
Mainly dependent upon (jovernment and other services in the subordi- 
nate positions. * 

Total absence of industrial training and education on the iiioderu 
lines. 

(iii) Not known. 

(?r) Prevented from embarking upon big industrial and commercial 
undertakings. 

(v) Want of political freedom. 

2. Remedial measures. — (?) Opening up tlie doors of the military 
to the natives of the Province. 

{ii) Making facilities for industrial and commercial training of the 
people. 

(???) Opening up more Railways, making works of agricultural 
improvements, etc. 

Dated Old-Malda, the 28th June 1923. 

From — Baku Satish Chanj) Agajhvala, Chairman of Old-Malda 
Municipality, 

To — The Secretary, Unemployment Committee, Bengal. 

AVith reference to your letter No. 1T9-A., dated the 411i May 1923, 
regarding the problem of uneiiiidoyment among the edu(‘ated middle- 
classes in Bengal and requesting for an expression of opinion thereon, I 
have the honoui* to inform you that the subject wns discussed in the meet- 
ing of the Municipal Commissioners on the 24th instant last and the 
result of the discussions may be enumerated as foUoFs : — 

That the causes of the present state of unenjployment among the edu- 
cated middle-classes in Bengal are many of which those inherent in the 
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members of the classes are lack of energy and want of enterpri&ing spirit. 
Unlike the Marwaris the Bengalis are ease-loving and trv^ to remain con- 
tented with small earning if secured with least trouble. Hence they 
generally join the Bar which is growing crowded day by day or seek an 
employment, and the consequence is that many are left unemployed. 
Those who have sufficient capital to start a business in which many edu- 
cated men may be employed find it more convenient to invest their money 
in (^overnment or other secure securities than to run a risk in some un- 
certain but more profitable industrial or (‘ommercial business. The exist- 
ing system of training and education has been multiplying to the number 
of the unemployed though it is checked to some extent owing ro the start- 
ing of a few technical schools. Their contact with the Western civilisa- 
tions have made them luxurious and the maxim of “ plain living wdth 
high thinking does not find a place in their hearts. Naturally, there- 
fore, they dislike village life and ancestral business and tiy" to secure a 
job for their livelihood in the town; failing which, live an idle life long- 
ing for a service at some future date. 

The above being the principal causes for ])resent state of unemploy- 
ment I would humbly suggest the following remedial measures: — 

The I'niversity edin^ation playing a great part in the above subject 
it is ne(*essary that higher college education should be open to meritorious 
students only. Tlie students of ordinary merits should be given an oppor- 
tunity to learn su(*h a practical training as will enable them to start some 
profitable home industry in their place of residence. 

2. Village lift* should be encouraged and villages sboubi be orga- 
nised. There should be arrangements for good roads, ])iire water-supply, 
and pro])er medical aid. 

d, Techni(‘al and medical schools should be started in .*verv impor- 
tant district. Owing to want of proper fiimls sufficient medical schools 
have not hitherto been established but if the Government, considering the 
cheapness and utility of the Homeopathic treatment, which is rapidly 
giow'ing popular, direct their attention to this subject, (’heap medical 
aid may he available in villages wdth great advantage in much less time. 


Dated Burdwan, the 28th June 192d, 

From — Babu Banwari Lal Hati, Secretary, Bar Association, 
Bui’dw'an, 

To — The Sec’retary, Unein])loyment Committee, Bengal. 

With reference to your letter No. 555 V. C., dated the 14th of May 
192‘b I have the honour to state that the said letter and the questions 
aj>pended thereto were considered by the members of the Bar Asso(‘iation. 

The Association is not aware of any real grievance about unemploy- 
ment among the educated middle-class Anglo-Indians at the present 
moment ; their number, if any, is very few' and their percentage is almost 
negligible in (’omparison with that of the educated Bengalis of the same 
class. 

Having considered the questions appended to the letter Jhe members 
of the Association express the following as their opinion : — 

Question 1, — (t) and (ii) The educated middle-class Bengalis are 
accustomed to adopt as their profession, Judicial, Executive, Educational 
and other services, clerkship and other career involving literarj work, as 

19 A 
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also profession of medicine, engineering and law. For about a century 
they have been doing so and have thus incapacitated ihemstlvea from 
adopting commercial, technical or other careers. 

Services and other literary works are not available in Bengal sufficient 
to meet the requirement of the large number of students that every year 
come out of the University. 

As regards services there is another difficult question of the domicile 
restrictions prevailing in the neighbouring provinces. “ Beliar is for 
Beharis ’’ “ U. P. is for U. P. men hut Bengal is for all. 

As regards medicine, the field is too narrow. Applicatiori foi admis- 
sions to the Medical College and schools are generally /onr oi* jive times 
the number of seats actually available for admissions thereto. 

Engineering does not fare better. 

An abnormally large number of boys, therefore, yearly go for the 
legal profession. But the same has already been overcrowded. 

(m) It is not so much the absence of information as to the various 
other fields of employment as the system of recruitment by nomination 
coupled with domicile restrictions, in various institutions in the Provinces 
other than Bengal, which prevents the unfortunate Bengali boys from 
getting admissions thereto. 

(ti;) Financial stringency is, no dftubt, one of the causes which prevent 
a large number of Bengali boys from taking to commerce and indust^ 5 ^ 

Question 2 . — With regard to question 2 the 11101111101*8 of the Associa- 
tion do suggest the following remedial measures: — 

(i) Domicile restrictions in Provinces other than Bengal, as noted 
above, should be removed ai once and the system of recruitment by nomi- 
nation should be substituted by a system of recruitment by ojien competi- 
tion, irrespective of caste, creed and race or nationality, so that the 
Bengali boys may find a wider field of employment in careers peculiarly 
suited to their talent and habits of life and this w’ill prevent the aggrava- 
tion of the present state of unemployment in future. If domicile restric- 
tion he not removed from the other provinces, Bengal should be reserved 
only for the Bengalis. 

(ii) More Medical institutions may he opened for giving accommoda- 
tion to a larger number of boys, vseeking admission thereto. 

(tit) The Army and Navy may be thrown open to the children of the 
soil. 

(iv) Sufficient number of institutions may be started at State expenses * 
for training up Bengali boys for commercial and industrial career. 

(v) Industries may be opened at State expenses or subsidised by 
Government in which employment may be given by competitive 
examination. 


Dated Calcutta, the 29th June 1923. 

From — The Agent, Bengal-Nagpur Railway, Kidderpore, 

To — The Secretary, Unemployment Committee, Bengal. 

With reference to your letter No. 522 U. C., of 9th May 1923, I beg 
to state for the information of the Committee, appointed by the Govern- 
ment of Bengal to investigate the problem of unehiployment among the 
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educated middle-clafiseB in Benpral, both Benp^alis and Ansrlo-Indians, that 
on the Beupral-Na^pur Railway on the ^llst March 1923, there were in 
the service 58,927 employees made ujj of — 


Europeans . . . . . . 657 

Anglo-Indians .. .. .. 1,184 

Indians . . . . . . 57,086 

Total . . 58,927 


This number embraces all classes employed on the ** Open Line ” both 
Superior and Subordinate. 

2. There were no appointments that were unfilled on that date for 
want of qualified candidates. 

3. The causes of the present state of unemployment in Ilengal can, 
therefore, be attributed to an over-stocked market and not lo any action 
on the part of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway. 

4. Number of applicants seek daily for admission, the majority of 
whom are suited for employment on a railway in some branch or other, 
but all have to be refused on tlie ground of ** No vacancies ”, 

5. With regard to the particular causes of unem])loymeiit specified 
in the Questionnaire attafdied to your letter on whi(*h you have invited 
my opinion, I would reply as follows: — 

(?) TJioae inherent in the me miters of the cl asses i — With rc^gard to 
Anglo-Indians and Indians now in service on this Railway, it cannot be 
said that they possess qualities whi(*h militate against their ei iployment. 

(it) Those resulting) from the existing sgstem of training and education 
open to the members of the classes. — Among the educated rniddhMdasses 
there is a want of well-qualified men w’ith a mechanical training due in 
some measure to the better educated lads not possessing the irclination 
to start life in subordinate j)ositions or to take up work requiring physical 
eiergy. 

(77?) Those resulting from absence of information as to any hut a few 
well-known fields of employment . — The held of employment on Railways 
is w’ell known but unquestionably one gains the impression that the gene- 
ral run of applicants have few’ ideas as to possible sources of employment 
outside Government and Railway Service. 

(ir) Those resulting from the financial state of the members of these 
communities. — It is possible that technical education and training can- 
not be availed for W’ant of funds — more esjiecially in the case of Anglo- 
Indians. 

(r) Others. — No remarks. 

6. You further ask w’hat remedial measures I would sxiggest for — 

(i) the immediate relief of the unemployed of the classes under 
consideration. 

( 77 ) the prevention as far as possible of an aggravation of the present 
state, and 

(m) the prevention of a state of unemployment of these classes in 
future. 
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With regard to (i) Fregret that for want of vacancies on this Bail way 
I am unable to offer any relief to the unemployed, and as regard (it) and 
(Hi) I would strongly recommend that Anglo-Indian and Bengali lads 
be urged through the Principals of colleges and schools to take advantage 
of the mechanical training advocated in Government of Bengal, Dej^rt- 
ment of Agriculture and Industries, Industries, Besolution No. 30-T. — 
Ind., dated the 10th June 1921, and that, in the case of educaled lads who 
are prevented by ffnamdal circumstances to undergo appreni iceship for 
a number of years, the Government of Bengal or public bodie-i be asked 
to award scholarships tenable during the period of training to meet the 
cost of class books and instruments. 


Dated Calcutta, the 3Uth June 1923. 

From — Raja Reshke Case Law, c.i.e., m.e.c President, Fnem- 
ployment Committee, 9G, Amherst Street, Cahrutta, 

To — The Secretary, ITnemploymeiit Committee, Bengal. 

I have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your letter No (>33 
IT. C,, dated the 28th May {5th June) last, asking for inter alia the opi- 
nion of the Committee of which I am president, on a plan for relieving 
poverty and unemployment among Bhadralols in Calcutta, by establish- 
ing industrial and agricultural colon*Ses, in suitable places near the city 
in which some will w'ork and earn and others will be trained. 

The selection of a suitable place, though difficult on account of 
malaria, is not impossible. It has also been suggested that if necessary 
a place might be taken at a considerable distance on the river communi- 
cation being established by countiy boats towed by a motor launch — 
\vhich we have already — . This (juestion will have to be carefully 
considered after a full suiwey of the situation. 

Meanwhile stating the position in general, there seems to be a 
strong consensus of opinion among those who are offering suggestion to 
the Committee, that the only remedy to the sufferings of the middle- 
classes is by w’ork on the land, in a very inclusive sense of the term, 
including all the indu.stries and occujiations directly connected with cul- 
tivation making a second string to their bow% as suggested in the Report 
of the University Commission, Vol. VII, p. 18; my Committee was form- 
ed to study ways and means of putting that suggestion to practical test 
and hence that the Government Committee has referred specially this 
matter to it. 

The communication I have received from the Government Committee 
is, with its enclosures, a very long one, but I am giving you the follow^- 
ing summary asking for the favou't of your support. 

In general terms, then, there are many industries, including market 
gardening and cultivation generally that, if established near Calcutta, 
with the promise of good public support, would be sure of success if 
properly managed. There are many Dhadraloh young men willing to 
invest some small capital in an industrial or agricultural enterprise if 
they could be assured of success. We must form them into a colony 
obtaining substantial promises of support for them which of course can 
be easily done in a city like Calcutta, when once we feave got the public 
interested. Secondly, expert help and assistance, which we can also give 
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them easily if they are jjrouped tojifether in a colony, and thus we can 
give them the opportunities of success that is all they ask before invest- 
ing their money. 

Now it will be generally agreed that nothing could be more useful 
than to give sutrh young men every opportunity and every help to do 
what is from every point of view the best thing, and it can be done in 
this vsimple way. 

Such a colony, moreover, would open up educational possibilities 
that should receive full consideration, and that might also contribute 
to an important degree to their success. The conmninicatioii I have 
received from the Government rommitiee and also the report of the 
Calcutta University Commission seem to lay its main emphasis on these 
educational possibilities. 

Unemjdoyed young men without capital should also be induced to go 
to the colony daily as apprentices, ])oth in cultivating land and in indus- 
trial work. They would he able to earn at once simply by lu inging produce 
home with them in the evening so great is the dih’ereiKT between the cost 
of production and the market price of produce in Calcutta that they 
would consider the gain sufHcient. Soon, however, the labour at suitable 
kinds of work leaving the roughest and the heaviest work to people of 
the labouring classes would have some value and they would be earning 
fairly whilst getting a useful training. 

2 . Young men joining ‘the organisation would be able to feel that 
they were opening up jirospects for themselves, because, though there 
may be no demand for clerks, there is a demand for young men combin- 
ing some edu<*ation with piactical experience, and that demand is likely 
to increase. 

To encourage young men to take up this useful training, it is 
proposed to ask }>eople who have morning or evening tutt)rships or other 
])art-time emjdoyinent to reserve it for s\ich youths. To some extent 
also in certain billets, esj)ecially perhaps educational, two youfig men 
wmnting to work in the colony might be given a whole-time billet between 
them working in i< in alternate days, week or months as might be < 011- 
venient, s])ending the otf day, week, or month in the colony. Tn that 
manner one billet might give employment to two j>eople instead of one. 

Tn the above way it seems that one shall be able not only to induce 
young men to join as apprentices but to induce those who have a little 
capital to invest in .some enterprise and to come to our colony wheiT they 
will enjoy iini(iue advantages, earning enough to live 011 from the salary 
alone before their industry pays. 

Thirdly, it is ])rt)posed to have in a proper proportion, of course, school- 
boy apprentices ; the school boys would spend the day in the colony, 
or jmssihlv spend the day and night returning the second evening, and 
w'ould give part of their time at their class work and i)art at colony 
work. The b{)ys also would be able to earn something as distributors 
by taking produc'e home with them in the evening, and by and by. 
something as ju’oducers also. It is hoped thus to show the way to a 
much better, more practical and very much healthier system of educa- 
iion that we have at present. 

ib Now this is a plan that has been very carefully studied since it 
W'as put forwarn in the report of the Calcutta University Commission. 
Sir Aiiutosh Mookerjee has declared it to be the only plan anyone 
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believes in for the solution of this problem. The Government Commit- 
tee has evidently held a favourable opinion, as evinced by the fact of 
its having: sent the answer, it has received, to my Committee for consi- 
deration. I hope, therefore, that you will kindly help us by giving;' 
us your careful opinion. • 

People would help by taking small interest bearing shares of perhaps 
Rs. 10 value each to help the colony financially. 


Dated Rangpur, the 30th June 1923. 

From — S, K. Haldai^, Esq., i.c.s.. Collector of Rangpur, 

To — The Secretary, Unemployment Committee, Bengal. 

With reference to your letter No. 206 U.C., dated the 4th May 1923^ 
regarding the problem of unemployment among the educated middle- 
classes of Bengal, I have the honour to give my opinion as follows. 

2. The principal cause of unemployment among the class referred 
to above is that nearly all the members of that class go in for appoint- 
ments under the Government, Municipalities, District Boards and mer- 
cantile offices and for the two i)r()fessions of law and medicine. These 
appointments and professions can absorb only a very small proportion 
of the large number of young men who come out of the Universities 
every year. These young men hang on in hopes of employment till 
about their thirtieth year when they become disillusioned and unfit for 
any other field of activity. 

Two remedies suggest themselves to me. In the first place, if all 
appointments under the Governmnt and Municipal bodies are filled up 
by open competitive examinations, the majority of these young men, 
who are conscious of their intellectual limitations, will cease to remain 
in hopes of employment and will, try to make a living in some other 
way. There are enormous possibilities in Bengal of earning one’s 
living by agriculture, trade and commerce. I give example. I learnt 
the other day from a very reliable authority that the value of the annual 
jute crops of Bengal in the hands of the peasants is about 5 crores ; the 
value of the same crop in Calcutta is about 30 crores. Of the middle- 
men, who earn these 25 crores, few, very few are Bengalis, Tlie reason 
is that the Bengalis prefer a sure income a.s a Government servant to the 
uncertainties of trade and commerce. Agriculture and artisanship are 
looked down upon. But once the young men come to realise that no 
amount of })atronage or luck will bring employment to them, they will 
have perforce to turn to agriculture and trade; and in a fertile and rich 
province like Bengal, they are sure to be able to earn a living income 
in these pursuits. Those who will unsuccessfully go in for examina- 
tions for employment under Government will know at an early age 
that they will have to turn to other spheres of activity. Discontent 
and disillusionment, so common among the educated Bengalis will tend 
to disappear. 

The second remedy would be to open a Bureau of information as to 
the various existing ways of earning a living. At present, there is 
practically no source of information on this subject. 

Unemployment is a vast porblem and I may be unduly stressing only 
one aspect of the case which has struck me forcibly. But I have personally 
seen hundreds of young men wasting some of the best years of their life 
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IB a vain search for some salaried post under Government or Municipal 
bodies. I have been approached by these men for certificates to help 
them in secmring employments. With the optimism ‘of youth, they 
overlook the fact that the sujjply is infinitely greater than the demand 
and waste six or seven years in their vain search for appointments. Then 
they get disillusioned and discontented and declare that there is no 
justice in India because men with e(iual or inferior qualifications 
got the jobs which they failed to secure. The system of open compe* 
titive examinations will deoimate the number of seekers after salaried 
posts and will be a positive blessing to them. 

I am afraid I cannot offer any remarks regarding unemjdoyment 
among Anglo-Indians. 


Dated Calcutta, the BOth June 1923, 

From — K. M. Pi kkayastha, Esq., m.a., Secretary, Indian Min- 
ing Calcutta, 

To — ^^The *Se(*retary, Unemployment Committee, Bengal. 

1 am directed to refer to your letter So, 32 U.C., dated the 3rd 
May 1923, in which you invited from the Indian Mining Federation 
an expression of its views regarding the (}uesiion of unemployment as 
it exists to-day among the educated middle-class Bengalis and the 
Anglo-Indians. The Committee of the Federation are for obvious 
reasons not in a position to speak nsefnlly on the subject in so far as 
it affects the Anglo-Indians. In the paragraphs, therefore, whicli fol- 
low they have strictly confined their remarks to the case of the edu- 
cated Bengali community. 

2. The most im])ortant factor whicli has determined the present 
e(‘onoinic sitiiution of the Bengali middle-class is the system of eihica- 
tion in vogue. It gives a training which is entirely literary and does 
not qualify young man for those professional or technical careers, 
which alone can prevent unemployment under modern coiulitioiivS of 
life. As Montagn-(lielmsford report puts it “ from the economic point 
of view, India has been handicapped by the want of jirofessional or 
technical instruction ; her ('olleges turn out number of young men quali* 
fied for Government (derkships, while the real interests of the country 
reipiire, for example, doctors and engineers in excess of the existing 
supply. The charge that Government has produced a large intelligentia 
which cannot find employment has much substance in it”. {Vide page 
119.) Such a position, however, is by no means an unforeseen or sur- 
prising development of the educational system. In a modern economic 
community where states has been replaced by competition the distri- 
bution of wealth is rigidly determined by the productivity of labour; 
for such vservice as Government clerkship whose economic value is so 
small, there is a definite limit to the possibility of remunerative employ- 
ment or any employment at all. Unfortunately, the authors of the 
English education in Bengal lost sight of this important fact in intro- 
ducing a system of purely literary teaching and unfortunately still more, 
Government in course of the next eighty years made no attempt to rectify 
the mistake originally made. The charge brought against Government- 
seems fully jiistifijd that their sole concern in devising an educational 
svstem w^as to turn out the ranks of capable and drudging clerks, 
"fhe true educational needs of a community in equipping its members* 
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for the economic struggle of life seem to have weighed little with them* 
The traditions of industrial skill were not absent from Bengal and if 
proper industrial training were given to the Bengali young men, there 
is little doubt that Bengal could boast to-day being the seat of a flourish- 
ing industry, run by Indian wskill and Indian, capital# But a forward 
policy of economic development through proper training of the children 
of the soil is what Government has practically avoided so long. The 
East Indian Co., assumed power in: a period when the mediaeval order 
of life in Bengal was fast breaking up but a few industrie.s survived 
even in that age of dec adenc^e. It is, however, well-known that far from 
trying to enctmrage these industries, everything was done to stamp 
them out. Leaving this aside, the fact remains that the education 
hitherto imparted to the people is wholly out of accord with their real 
economic needs. It was devised specially to supply recruit. s for Govern- 
ment services and now that, tnis inelastic field of eniploYmenl ( an no 
longer absorb further recruits, the country is naturally faced with the 
problem of unemployment. 

fl. But the cause of the present economic hardshij) in the middle- 
class life is not entirely educational; in fact a large pai^t. of the respon- 
sibility must ]je acknowledged by the class itself. Firstly, there is among 
the educated Bengali community the craze for service, particularly un- 
der Government employ. It is no doubt a fact that the Bengali middle- 
class supplied even in Gie Mahamiuadan days the personnel of the admi- 
nistrative machinery and the tradition of service has struck so deep 
a root in the middle-class character m practically to make them averse 
to independent careers in life. The strength of this tradition is found 
to-day in the overwhelming craze for what are cons>idered as comfortable 
clerical positions under Government or private employment, even on 
the part of those to whom a more remum'rative career is open in the 
held of business and commerce. There is, generally speaking, a repug- 
nance against such a career. Of late there has been a partial diversion 
of young men from the field of general education to the technical fields 
but ('ven when young men receive such ediu’ation, they do so not f(»r 
an independent start in life but to resort to service. The inevitable 
result has been that to-day whether in the ordinary fields of life open 
to a recipient of genenil education or to tet'hnically qualified young men, 
there is not a single field whi(‘h is not crowded. Secondly, an aversion 
to manual labour has be<‘n a marked feature of the character of the 
Bengali intelU(;entia. As Calcutta University Commission observes 
tradition has forbidden men of literate classes to take part in practi- 
cal occupation, and long abstinence has probably bred among them a 
certain incapacity for practical calling’ \ (Vide Commission's Report, 
page 25, col. 1.) The force of this tradition though relaxing to-day 
to a certain extent has accentuated the tension of an already otherwise 
acute economic situation. If the middle-class would take to careers 
involving physical labour in increasing numbers, the workshops and 
farms would have absorbed a large number of young apprentices from 
the middle-classes. Another factor inherent in the mi(ldle-class character 
which has contributed to aggravate the problem of unemployment is the 
preference for a few well-known profession. In the early years of 
English education the legal profession, for instance, drew a large sec- 
tion of the educated community of this province but to-day even when 
this profession like some of the others is absolutely crowded, the young 
average Bengali graduate still clings to pitch his ambition on the suc- 
cess of a legal career. The fact can hardly be disputed that hitherto 
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the educated young men of the province have moved along the set-rut 
of the Government service and of a few other well-known occupations, 
hut the time has now come when the new generation of educated young 
men must adjust themselves to new conditions by evolving new avenues 
of life. • 

4. In examining the problem of middle-class unemployment some 
fac^s of the middle-(dass social life have also to be taken into account. 
The institution of joint-family as also probably the custom of early 
maiTiage have both contributed to accentuate the struggle for existence 
for a large^ number of young men. Cases have occurred where owing 
to these circumstances a young man at the start of his life has found 
hiniself so embarasscd as hardly to find adequate scope for the fulfilment 
of bis ambition. He is often compelled to restrict bis choice of career 
or is handicapped in pursuit thereof. Jt is not, however, the intention 
of the Committee of the Federation to pronounce decidedly on tlie 
general merit of such an inslitution and custom of so long a standing 
hut nevertheless they are here 'painfully constrained to remark that 
economically these social conditions have proved unfortunate. 

5. Hesides the educational causes, the causes inherent in racial 
character and causes of social origin which have been dealt with in the 
previous paragraphs there are other causes of unemployment no less a 
weighty charac*ter of the problem. A very regrettable fact from this 
point of view has been the domination of the business and commercial 
life of Calcutta by ll)e Furopean interests. This has naturaH^v mili- 
tated against a free and easy absorption of the ( hildren of the soil into 
these tields of employments. It is well-known that Indian young men 
have not been fre(?ly entertained 1 h' Kuropeans in rcsjmnsihle capa<’ities 
and even those who are entertained have iiot received suttii ient facilities 
for future preferments. A possible remedy of the problem of unemploy- 
ment might also he argued to he lying in a system of emigration. As a 
matter of fact, this has never been tried in any appieciahle scale: hut the 
well-known facts of the treatment of the Indians «ahroad are of so dis- 
appointing a cliuracier as it can he safely presumed that such a remedy 
will not he lesorted t(^. A melancholy featuie of the economic life of 
the country which may also he mentioned in this connection is the fast 
process of rural decadence. As tlie process of decaden(‘c is going on 
from year to year, the middle-classes are finding it increasingly impos- 
sible to live in villages. The result is that that a secdioii of the com- 
munity who used to earn their living in the seclinion of village life are 
deserting their rural homes, abandoning the old agricultural and other 
pursuits and are flocking to the city adding to the struggle for existence. 
Whether it is possible or not is a different question, but could the vil- 
lages he reclaimed there is little doubt that a section at least of the 
middle-classes which have now deserted home might he restored to their 
original avoc'ation in rural homes. 

6. In the foregoing paragraphs an attempt has been made to enumer- 
ate and examine some of the principal* causes of the problem of the middle- 
class unemployment. It would he seen from the very nature of the 
causes thenuelves that it is impossible to offer aoy c‘'it and dried solution 
of this problem. The factors that have contributed to the creation 
of the present economic situation are probably too deep-rooted in the 
social and economic life of the people to admit of a prompt and speedy 
remedy. It is onjy when the middie-class themselves become conscious 
of the true eharatder of the situation that any improvement can be ex- 
pected. 
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Bated Darjeeling, the 30th June 1923. 

From — F. W. Stroxg, Esq., i.c.s., Deputy Commissioner, 
Darjeeling, 

To — The Secretary, Unemployment Committee, Bengal. 

With reference to your letter No. 181 U. C., dated the 4th May 1923, 
addressed to the Chairman, District Board, and No. 210 IT. C., dated 
the 4th May 1923, addressed to the District Officer, asking for my opinion 
as regards the causes of unemployment among the Anglo-IndiaTi and 
Indian educated middle-classes in Bengal, I have the honour to state 
that I am replying to both letters together after consulting v:^ri<ms 
genlemen of 1113 ^ acquaintance. 

2. As regards Anglo-Indians I quote in extenso the reply of an 
Anglo-Indian gentleman of good position and much experience, as his 
views appear to me ver 3 ' sound : — 

There is at present a great deal of unemployment amnog this sec- 
tion of the community. Some of it, I think, is due to the commercial 
and industrial conditions of the moment. These conditions will pass. 
What is serious is that the Anglo-Indians are rapidl 3 ^ sinking — if they 
have not already sunk — into a condition of chronic pauperism. The 
earnings of the average Anglo-Indian are not sufficient to enable him 
to meet his needs. In all but a rapidly decreasing number of lines he 
cannot compete economicall 3 ^ with the Indains, and generall}" he is not 
considered capable of taking the place of the imported Britisher. The 
average Anglo-Indian married young and in inan 3 " cases he finds him- 
self saddled with children whom he cannot afford to educate. Con- 
fronted with difficulties he does not ffquare up to them but is apt to try 
and relieve bis pain l\v indulgence in self pit\". He has never been 
allowed a chance. He cannot fight fate so he drifts into debt and 
hopelessness. A 3 ^ear or two more in school would give his son or his 
daughter a good start, but he cannot afford it, and so the children are 
taken awaA’ from the s(‘hool before they are equipped to face the world. 

The Anglo-Indian is face to face with a hard world which is not 
going to give him an 3 ' more chances than those which he can win for 
himself. If the communit 3 ' is not to sink lower, it must be hardened up. 
One of the contributing factors to this development must be the schools. 
The education of the domiciled community is a ‘ reserved sulqect ’ but 
the mone 3 ^ has, I understand, to be voted bv the liegislative Council. 
Unless the European ’ school s 3 'steni is not only inaintaiiied but also 
developed, nothing can save the Anglo-Indian comiiinuity. Oovern- 
ment would do well to realise this and to reflect on the danger to the 
body politic* which a degjaded communit 3 ’ of pure or mixed European 
decent would constitute. The splendid work which has ])eeii done for 
the domiciled communit 3 ' 1 ) 3 " religions bodies is above dispute. But all 
lien omiriat ion al school s 3 ’stems have their drawbacks. The schools of 
the various denominations compete and the prejudices of parents are 
thus pampered. In Bengal there are, I believe, only tw’o Government 
schools for the domiciled communit 3 " — those at Kurseong. It is to be 
hoped that nothing will be done to hamper the development of these 
schools. It is to be hoped also that Government will do all in its power 
to make the education in European schools practical, and to bring it 
into line with the best openings for the young men and young women of 
the community. _ This involves school system which admits of easy 
access to institutions of higher education, especially in connection with 
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engineering in all its branches and the training of teachers and secre- 
taries. In spite of present diffirulticvS the commercial future of India 
is bright and in the industrial development of the country there is an 
important part the domiciled community to play.” 

3. As regards Indians — 

Question 1. — ii) The caste system and orthodoxy amongst the Hindus 
limit the occupations which a young man can take up. Amongst many 
Hindus it is considered derogatory to dissect dead bodies, deal in bides, 
leather, forbidden meat or food, or work in connei tion with coiiseiwancy, 
trenching or burial grounds, while middle-class Hindus seldom take 
kindly to any occupation involving manual labour. These prejudices 
are, as a result of various causes, gradually weakening, but it will be e 
b ng lime yet before the Hindus becomes as tree in his chidce of an ocru- 
pfition as the European. Caste restrictions do not, of course, aJfect 
Muhammadans but the Hindus example does to some extent and the 
Muhammadans in Bengal is, I think, little more inclined towards occupa- 
tions involving manual labour or looked upon as degrading than the 
Hindu is. Bengali national (diaracterstics do not appear to lend them- 
selves mu(*h to suc('ess in commerce or industry. This seems to be in part 
due to a want of <-o-operation, organization and above all mutual trust 
amongst members of the middle-class. The traditional method of em- 
ploying one^s surplus capital was to invest it in land or lend it at interest 
and it is the only re(‘ently, I think, that Bengalis have begun to invest 
in shares to any considerable extent. No%v without capital commerce 
and industry cannot flourish, and unless Bengali capital is freely invested 
in indigenous enterprises Bengalis can hardly expect to tind commercial 
or industrial employment on an extensive scale. On occasion fathers of 
sons seeking for employment have complained to me of the difhculty of 
getting employment other than clerical in European commercial and 
industrial concerns in the country. But where the capital invented in 
the business is entirely or largely Eun)pean it is only natural that the 
better j>aid appointments should be reserved for Kuroi>eaiis, 

4. A serious contributory cause of unemidojmient among educated 
mtddle-class Bengalis is early marriage. Till the latter adopt the Euro- 
pean custom of dis(*ouraging a young man from marrying till he has 
found* suitable employment and has the means to support a wife and 
family in reasonable comfort, ihey will, in my opinion, never be able to 
tackle the question of unemployment elfectively. In the British Isles a 
man rarely marries before 25 and commonly not before 30, while in 
Bengal a man of the same class commonly marries betvreen 16 and 20. 
The latter genrally marries on prospects more or less shadowy and fre- 
quently he and his family become a burden on his relatives. Now the 
knowledge that he has a wife and famil 3 ' to support is not an aid to a 
young man seeking employment. It restricts the field of his endeavour, 
and frequently compels him to accept unsuitable or ill-paid employment 
because he must obtain some sort of work at all costs and does not like 
to go far afield in search of it leaving them behind. Moreover, the 
anxieties attendant on marriage and fatherhood distract a young man 
from giving his whole mind to his work when he found it, as it is very 
necssary he should do if he is to rise in his business or profession. 
Where the family is poor early marriage is also liable to impair the 
quality of the cluldren. The latter are affected by their envipnment and 
poor feeding ana the want of proper educational advantages in youth are 
more than likely to reduce a young man’s chances of obtaining suitable 
employment in l^ter life. 



(ii) The g'entleinen whom I haTe consulted lay stress on the unsuita- 
bility of the j)resent system of education as a means to employment. 
Undoubtedly the present system of education is too academic in <‘harac- 
ter, and above all it is too cheap. < 

In England a University degree is not obtained without considerable 
expense, and middle-class people of small means cannot aft'ord to send 
their sons to the University unless they have the bmins to get scholar- 
ships in open competition, and so pay in a greater or less degree for their 
own higher education. As a result the number of candidates for the pro- 
fessions, in which a degree is essential, is limited, and the poor man's son 
who succeeds in entering one of these professions generally has brains and 
is likely to rise in it. 

In Bengal^ on the other hand, state assistance has reduced the expense 
of a University career so greatly that almost any one can afford to send 
his son to a University. The result is the annual outturn of a very large 
number of graduates, mostly with literary qualifications, Avho flo{)d the 
professions for which their education fits them, riz.^ Government service, 
the Bar, etc., leaving a considerable residue, who having failed to get 
into the i)rofessions they are fitted for by their training, are fit for little 
else and become a drug on the labour market. 

Institutions where vocational training is imparted, such as engineer- 
ing colleges, medical colleges, etc., are few in number and it is not easy 
to get into them. So for one young fellow who becomes a doctor or 
engineer there are perhai>s a dozen wo follow^ an academic course in 
their studies with a view to entering (jovernment service, the Bar or 
some similar profession. 

{Hi) The absence of information as to likely fields of eHipb)yment 
apart from Government service, the Bar, etc., un(h)ubte<lly contributes to 
unemployment among middle-class Bengalis. 

(iv) Considering the large sums spent annually by the state and by 
local bodies in aid of middle-class education, I am not inclined to hold 
that poverty is an important cause t>f unemployment among middle-class 
Bengalis. 

(2) As regards remedial measures, it may be that some good might 
be done by diverting State aid to a large extent from the uni vt*rsi tics 
to vocational institutions such as engineering (olleges, medical colleges, 
etc., and by offering scholarships admitting to a course of study in such 
institutions or for studying commercial and industrial methods 
overseas. Such scholarships should be openly competed for and should 
not be bestowed by nomination as is now generally the case. The 
remedy is, how’ever, only partial, as a large number of the young men 
who take up a vcK-ational cour.se of training now% do so in tne expecta- 
tion of getting a post in Government .service or under a local body and 
failing tlii.s find difficulty in obtaining employment at alli Mr. Gandhi, 
when he deplored the dependence of the average middle-class Indian* 
on Government and advocated self-help, w'as talking sense, though his 
methods of putting his principles into effect were open to question. 
The educated middle-classes in Bengal are too dependent on State aid 
and it is a deplorable fact that, without the assistance of the State or 
local bodies or both, the majority of the middle-class schools and 
nearly all the hospitals and dispensaries in Bengal, not to speak of the 
Universities, would collapse. In England the State lends little assis- 
tance to the Universities or to middle-class schools which derive their 
income from private endowments and from fees, whjle the hositals are 



almost entirely dependent on public subscriptions and donations. Pay- 
ing its way in the matter of education and medical treatment is no bad 
thing for a community and encourages a spirit of independence. I 
believe that if the more well-to-do classes in Bengal were to come 
forward to endow and support schools and charitable institutions, and 
if the fathers of families were willing to pay reasonable fees for the 
education of their sons and daughters and reasonable subscriptions to- 
wards medical relief, instead of posing as paupers, the character of the 
middle-classes would be raised and strengthened, and the sons and 
daughters of the community would be more able to face tbe world 
and hold their own when the time came. Moreover, the State would 
have more money available for the special measures necessary to com- 
bat tbe plagues from which the community suffers and which have 
so damaging an effect on its general health and character, I mean 
malaria, dy sen try, h(K>kworni, etc. 

Above all what is wanted to provide adequate employment for the 
young men of Bengal is capital. The commmercial and industrial 
development of Britain, America and other successful countries of the 
world wjis founded on capital, and the capital was not provided by a 
few millionaires but by the people themselves. Capital breeds capital, 
and a millionaire becomes sucdi by use of tbe capital provided by many 
people of moderate means. The Bengali middle-clas*s is not too poor 
to invest its savings in (*onim<u*cial and industrial enterprises, not to 
speak of agricultural development, instead of lending the money on 
mortgages, etc., and until it does, the held of employment for its young 
men is bound to be restricted. Where the c^apital invested in a busi- 
ness is largely Kuropean, as is tbe c^ase with most of the large business 
concerns in Bengal and T believe many of the liaihvays, it can 
hardly be expected that^ Indians will be given a preference over 
Kuro})eaiis in the matter of better paid appointments, whic'h are indeed 
comparatively few in number and carry a considerable burden of 
responsibility. 

If adecjuate employment is to be found for the educated middle-cdass 
in Bengal not only indigenous commerce and industry but indigenous 
agric’iiltiire must be developed with the aid of Bengali capital. Bengal 
is a fertile province and agriculture is, in a sense, its principal industry. 
Develop agriculture by improved methods of cultivation and pro})er 
treatment of the soil, and c-ommerce and industry are likely to devcdop 
IKiri /w.fu. The bulk of the educ*ated middle-class in Bengal are in- 
terested in land as n*nt receivers, but interested in agriculture they 
are not, and systematic attempts by landlords to improve the (quality 
of their tenants cultivation of the soil are almost unknown. Here again 
Government is left to do the work, and the young man trained at an 
agricultural college, generally largely at the expense of Government 
or a local body, is dependent on Government for employment and has 
little c hance of getting work from a private landowner, however large 
his estate or c'omfortable his income may be. 

I must apologise for the delay in replying to your letter and for the 
rather crude .style of my reply. There was some delay in getting 
answers from the gentlemen consulted. Indeed several never replied 
at all. The subject is a very big one and to answer your (luestions 
properly would itequire much time and careful enquiries, as well as 
consideVable thought, and I am afraid the time at inv disposal has only 
permitted of my dealing with it in a rathA* empirical manner. 



Dated Comilla, the 3rd July 1923. 

From — Babu TTpendra Mohan Mittkr» m.a., b.l., Chairman of 
Comilla Municipality. 

To — The Secretary, Unemployment Committee, Bengal. 

In reply to your letter No. 160, dated the 4th May 1923, I am desired 
by the Municipal Commissioners to make the following observations : — 

2. The cause of the uheinpioyment is mainly due to the existing 
system of training and education open to the members of the middle- 
class Bengali and Anglo-Indian. Mere literary training is quite in- 
adequate to give employment to the members of the classes. 

3. There is nothing inherent in the members of these classes so 
as to render them unfit for employment. Nor is unemployment ac- 
countable for the absence of information with regard to fields of em- 
ployment. Financial state of the members of the classes is to some 
qxtent responsible for unemployment but this is negligible. 

4. In order to prevent the aggravation of the present state and the 
prevention of a state of unemployment of these classes in future, pro- 
vision for scientific and technical education so as to make the memhers 
of the class fit for employment in spheres other than literary is essen- 
tially necessary. Theoretical education is of no avail. 

5. No progress is possible unless the State comes fi^rward to en- 
courage industries in the country by financial assistance. 


Dated Alipore, the 3rd July 1923. 

From — A. C. DrTT. K.sq., Additional District Magistrate, 24- 
Parganas, Alipore, 

To — The Secretary, Unemployment Committee, Bengal. 

The short time at my disposal did not permit me to study the ques- 
tion of unemployment thoroughly, specially in the light in which the 
answers are wanted. My remarks below apply to , middle-class Hin- 
dus : — 

The principal causes of unemployment in my opinion are — 

(i) (a) Indolence due to climaitic influence, making people lethargic 
and indisposed to work. 

(h) Evil effects of the joint-family system for which .several mem- 
bers otherwise fit for work will do nothing but live upon the earnings 
of one or two of the family. 

(c) Present caste system, which having engendered a false idea of 
dignity, deters people from doing many common works, which they are 
otherwise quite competent to do. 

(n) Want of proper training or education in respect of industrial 
work or trade. The present system of education is not suited to the 
requirements of the country. What is wanted is technical, industrial 
and commercial education which alone can save a nation. 

(in) I have nothing to say. 

(iv) To a large extent this unemployment is due to the financial 
state of the members of the community. The abject poverty, to which 
the middle clasises are being reduced is due to sundry causes: — 

(1) Early marriage. 

(2) Prohibitive marriage expenses and other expenses incidental 

thereto. 

(3) Increased cost of living and education. 
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{4) General un healthiness in Lower BengaF which is eaiing at the 
vitality of the people and thus x^^*6venting them to devote 
their full time and energy to work. 

(5) Luxury whicli is surely but impercei)tibly finding entry into 
each household. 

(G) TV ant of capital to embark on any sort of enterprise. 

The probJein of unemxdoynient i.s too complicated to tw? dealt with 
easily. I can find no remedial measure which niay aflord immediate 
relief, many of the points referred to above are connected with religious 
and social matters any interference with which will be seriously 
resented by many people, who are extremely conservative in these 
matters. The only renunlies I can suggest are — 

(1) Spread of technical and commercial education. 

(2) Creation of village societies and village defence parties for 

i!nj)rovement of village sanitation, general education and 
thus fostering the idea of self-help and mutual co-opera- 
tion. 

(3) Greater faciliti(*s for medical aid in the rural area. 

(4) Phicouragement by (roveniment to all sorts of village industry 

and wliere there is none, to set up some sort of industry, 
e. //., rope manufacture, mat making, weaving, carpentry, 
pottery, poultry or cattle-breeding, dairy business, horti- 
culture, improved agriculture. 

(5) Starting of co-ox>erative credit societies in almost every village 

or grouj) of villages and thereby affording financial help to 
the village itidustries and manufacturers. 


Dated Khulna, the 5th July 1923. 

From — Kai Amkita Lal Raha Bahadur, Chairman, District 
Board, Khulna, 

To — The Secretary, Untuiiploynu'iit Committee, Bengal. 

Rfport of the Solect Committot appointod by tlit District Board at its meeting hold on the 
25th May 1*923 to consider and report on lottor No. 129 U.C., dated the 3rd May 1923, 
from the Secretary, Unemployment Committee, Bengal. 

The Committee sat on two days. 

On 26ih May 1923. 

I^RESENT : 

(1) Vice-Chairman, District Board, Khulna, 

<2) Babu Rash Behari Sen, 

(3) Maulvi Shamsur Rahman, 

On 8th June 1923. 

Present : 

(1) Vice-Chairman, District Board, Khulna, 

(2) Babu Rash Behari Sen, 

(3) Babu Biswa Nath Nandi, 

(4) Maulvi Shamsur Rahman. 

REPORT. 

We have considered letter Np. 129-TJ. C., dated the 3rd May 1923, 
from the Secretary, Unemployment Committee, Bengal, inviting the 

20 
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opinion of the Board on a questionnaire appended to the letter relating- 
to (1) the causes of the present state of unemployment among the 
educated middle-class Bengalis and Anglo-Indians and (2) The 
remedial measures. 

We beg to offer the following opinions and suggestions: — 

Having no special knowledge of the Anglo-Indian life we are tih- 
able to deal with the question from their point of view and our opinioiia 
would not affect them. 

1. CdU$68« — (i) Those inherent in the classes, — (a) Indolence due 
to climatic conditions and also to tlie plenty in which they easily lived 
before thp foreign exploitation commenced and cons»equent lack of 
initiative. The impact of foreign contact has been too heavy for those 
lazy middle-classes and a large number of them need employment. * 

(b) Want of free thinking and freedom of action due to continued 
subservience to foreign domination and consequent lack of initiative in 
finding out new fields) of activities required under the altered circum- 
stances due to the advent of western civilization and new standard of 
living. 

(c) The occupations of the people of the higher classes are being 
steadily encroached upon by the people of the lower classes but not 
'i;ice versa on account of inherent incompetence and vanity of the for- 
mer, the inevitable result being the present state of unemployment 
among the middle-classes. 

(n) Those resulting from the ejuisHrig system of (raining and educa’- 
tion open to the members of the classes. — (a) Want of sufficient sc’ope 
for practical technical education, e.g., industrial, agricultural, etc., 
and absolute want of military and naval training is leading to over- 
crowding of a few professions or occupations, very little enthusiasm 
for other employment and few adventures in foreign countries. 

(h) Luxury without adequate earning and living above one’s means 
is another effect of the present system of education whicli is radically 
opposed to the very simple system wdiich was prevalent in this coun- 
try. 

(r) Abandonment of one’s own hereditarj^ profession and encroach- 
ment on those of others h mainly the result of the present system of 
education and training. 

(m) Those resulting from absence of information as to any but a 
few well-known fields of employments. — Lack of adventure and 
running after a few well-known occupations only. 

(iv) Those resulting from the financial state of the members of those 
communities. — Want of capital and of big industrial undertaking. 

(v) Others. — {a) The most important are — 

(1) the rapid extinction of indigenous industries under foreign 

competition and 

(2) the inability of the land tenuije system to supply the necessary 

means to meet the increasing cost of living with the advent 
of western culture. ' 

(h) System of inairiage, i.e., early and improvident marriage, 
/.c., one becomes heavily encumbered before be begins to earn. 

(c) Several pernicious social customs, e.g., dowry system, compul- 
sory expenditure on certain ceremonial occasions, etc. 
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Higk prices and increase of population without increase of 
openings for earning. 

(e) A large number of posts and great variety of occupations being 
reserved for people other than those of the soil. ' 

(/) MonopolJ' and practical monopoly of certain trades and indus- 
tries by people of other countries. 

(ff) The openings for the Indians in foreign countries being ex- 
tremely limited while the people of thosle countries having wide field 
of exploi-Ution in this country. 

2. Wbat remedial measures would you suggest for — 

{i) The immediate relief of the unemployed of the classes under 
c^miSepation. — (a) (1) Intensive establishment of industrial, agricul- 
tural and other institutions on co-operative basis among the middle- 
classes and settlement of Government lands with such bodies. 

(2) Rapid Indianisation of all the services including the military 
and naval services. 

(h) Immediate establishment of equal treatment of the Indians all 
over the world with the free nations of the world. 

(c) Abolition of monopolies. 

(d) Immediate opening of State-aided industrial undertakings in 
suitable centres throughout the country for the benefit of the children 
of the soil. 

(e) Establishment of free trade along with (d) with all countricws. 

(/) Raising of tlie minimum taxable income for income tax to 

Rs. 3,000. 

(li) The prevent io7i as far as possible of an aygravation of the present 
state, — The same as above. 

{Hi) The 2>T€vention of a state of unemployment of these classes in 
future, — The above and taking gradual and effective steps to uproot the 
causes by legislation, education, propaganda and other measures. 


Dated Calcutta, the 6th July 1923. 

From — K. R. Rose, Esq., Principal, Central College, Calcutta , 
To — The Secretary, Unemployment Committee, Bengal. 

1. Causes of unemployment. — {a) Those inherent in the members 
of the classes. — A sort of constitutional or rather hereditary aversion to 
certain forms of useful and lucrative employment in which manual work 
plays a prominent part, such as agriculture, carpentry, smithy, tailor- 
ing, dyeing and cleaning, machine-repairing, etc., etc. Even a superficial 
observer of the social and economic conditions of Bengal of the present 
day will he deeply impressed with the superiority of the labouring classes 
ill point of their means of livelihood and even of affluence, to the so^;*,alled 
Uhadralok and Sahehlok middle-classes of the country. 

(h) In the existing system of ddhlcation in the country, technology 
seems to occupy quite an insignificant place. It is very largely literarj 
and scientific in the theoretical sense of the term. It is almost laws, 
principles, theorjes, and hypotheses from the start to the finish, and as 
such, is least conaucive to the development of the practical side that cflifi 
alone tnake for the economic welfare of the two great communities. 

. 
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(c) A deplorable dearth of infomnation as to the improved means anJ' 
appliances for workin^^ the wonted fields of employment, as aLso, the 
hitherto unexplored regions of work has also operated in the direction 
of aggravating the mischief. 

As peoples peculiarly conservative in their habits and modes of think- 
ing, 'they have been tenaciously liinging to the old order of things in 
great detriment to their vital interests as members of civilized humanity. 

(d) As a rule, the overwhelming majority of the educated middle- 
class Bengalis and probably Anglo-Indians are notoriously poverty- 
stricken, living from band to mouth, and in many cases, living beyond 
their means. Young men coming from such houses can hardly be expect- 
ed to hold their own in the present day struggle for existence, viewed 
in all its bearings. 

(e) Other cmisca . — Certain social and socio-religious customs and ob- 
servances, especially in (*ountry life, such as matrimonial and obsequious 
OP funeral ceremonies, have to be performed under the pressure of uncul- 
tivated and inisfjuided public opinion on a scale too costly for the 
attenuated resources of the persons concerned very often eventuating in 
their being stranded in unredeemable debts and liabilities. 

2. As to the remedial measures. — (/) and (//). The vState policy of 
retrenchment ought to be modified to the extent of avoiding overworked 
staff as much as possible which would necessarily make loom for new 
employments; as the educated young men of the present clay are by 
virtue of their culture and improved laodes of thinking very much after 
individual ventures on a scale, however small, in trade, business and other 
avocations in life, steps should be taken to finance these schc?mes of theirs 
under a charge of very moderate interest on the security of those trades, 
or business themselves. 

{Hi) The existing system of education in this country should be sup- 
plemented as well as reformed by the iiiaiigurutioii of snwill technical 
institutions throughout the country, both at the primary and the second- 
ary stages in the school and the college respectively. Training in theo- 
retical sciences in our schools and colleges should be so far improved and 
modified as to render it possible for them to go hand in hand with some 
sort of practical work that can make for the amelioration of the prc'sent 
financial plight of our educated middle-class Bengalis and Anglo-Indians. 
It occurs to me that there is a great dearth even at the ])rcsent day of 
good educational institutions for the Anglo-Indian community in 
Calcutta, and probably in other towns and districts of Bengal. 


Dated Calcutta, the 23rd July 1928. 

From — Baiju Ranglal Tajukia, Honorary Secretary, Marwari 
Association, 

To — The Secretary, Unemployment Committee, Bengal. 

I am directed by the Committee of the Marwari Association to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your letter No. 25 U. C., dated the drd May 1923 
forwarding for the opinion of this Association a copy of the question- 
naire drawn up by your Committee and, in reply, to state as follows: — 

In connection with their business in Bengal, the M&rwari merchants 
and traders come in close contact with the Bengali people of all classes 



hut not with Anplo-Indians. The answers of the Marwari Association 
to the questionnaire necessarily therefore relate to the Bengalis only. 

One of the main causes which have contributed to bring about the 
present state of tinemploymeni is the existing system of education in the 
country. So far as the informal ion of my Association goes the idea under- 
lying the introduction of English education in this country was to provide 
facilities for the educated people to take up all kinds of intelligent careers 
to earn a decent living and this is ivhat the Governiuent also advocated 
in their despatch on the subject. But this idea lias not yet been trans- 
lated into action and the activities of the ITniversity of Calcutta are still 
restricted to the imjiarting of cultural edui*atioii only, which opens to 
the educated people only a few small and narrow fields of employment. 
These fields iiave long been overcrowded; but, finding no other held open 
to them, the educated young men are still flocking to these fields in 
increasing numbers every year. The University has not made proper 
provision for the commercial, technical or industrial training of its 
students. Further, the industrial concerns owned by Furopeans do not 
train up Indians either for responsible and important positions in those 
concerns or for an independent industrial career. The indigenous indus- 
tries of the country have been killed, and so the educated young men Lave 
no means at their dis])Osal to qualify themselves for an industrial career. 
In their eagerness to obtain the one-sided education of the University 
the Bengali people have neglected even the inland trade of their country 
and necessarily it has passed into other hands. Few Bengali youngmeu 
can now learn trade in the firm of their fathers or any othcj- relatives. 
This field of employment is thus almost closed to them. The medical 
profession is still undermanned and .so also is that of the Engineer. But 
the exisfing facilities in the countiy for medical and engineering educa- 
fioiis are ven* limited and only a few students can go in for these careers 
every year. So, after finishing their education either in the school or 
in the college under the ))resent system, the Bengali young men find that 
practically they have no suitable field of employment open to them. 

The educated Bengalis do not labour under any difficulty for want 
of information as to the fields of enqdoyment o})en to them. But their 
difii(*ulty is that at many places the doors are closed against thefh. They 
are eligible lor appointineni only to a limited number in tlu higher 
bramdies of the services. Young aspirants to posts in many of those 
hramdies must study and pass eoiiipetitive examinations in England. 
Apart from the difiiculty of age-limit, considerations of religion and 
expense ]>revent many fi*oin going to England. Besides, in several 
departments, under some unwritten law, even the higher cleiical appoint- 
ments are reserved for non-Bengalis. Then, as has been j)ointed out 
above, in the absence of training they find there is no room fo)* ^theni in 
the higher branches of service in commeivial or industrial concerns 
either. Bengali young men now go to Europe, America and Japan in 
large numbers for conimereial, teebnical and industrial education; but 
on their return home they find that even such foreign training is not 
always a sun^ passport to appointment to responsible positions, as Euro- 
pean owners or managers of commercial or industrial concerns, under 
the impulse of their own nationalism, generally give prefereiict to their 
own countrymen. 

Living, as miist of the middle class Bengali people do, on the small 
income derived partly from their ancestral landed pi'operty and partly 
from employment in the clerical services in Government and mercantile 
offices, their financial position is necessarily very unsatisfactory. The 
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unwisdom of dependinif? solely on service on small salaries or on a few 
acres of undivided land, cultivated either by hired labour or in partner- 
ship with a cultivator, and the need of entering into the wide fields of 
trade, commerce and industry have been fully realised* by the middle 
class Bengalis, but want of capital acts as a serious drawback 4n their 
way. The big landlords and successful lawyers and doctors, who are in 
a position to provide the capital, dare not put their money in the hands 
of untrained and inexperienced persons ; and even when a youngman with 
a good practical training wishes to start a commercial or industrial busi- 
ness he finds it diflUcult to raise sufficient capital, partly because of the 
poverty of the people and partly because of the fear, which is shared by 
the rich and the poor alike, of the ultimate collapse of the undertaking 
owing to powerful foreign competition. This fear naturally loads even 
the successful lawyers and doctors to invest their money in land and the 
poor middle class people also follow their example in a small way. But 
investment in land does not result in improvement of the industry of 
agriculture and whatever capital there is in the Presidency thus practi- 
cally remains buried in land. 

The situation is one of grave difficulty which calls for the immediate 
adoption of measures calculated to ensure relief and prevent aggravation. 
It is difficult to suggest measures which will bring about immediate 
relief, as relief is not possible so long as the causes are not thoroughly 
removed. In the first place therefore all restrictions against the educated 
Bengali people entering the higher branches of service under the provin- 
cial government should be removed and the qualification should be only 
education and character and not race or creed. In the Railways also, 
this should be the guiding principle. The menial staff also, such as 
porters, pointsmen, etc., should be composed of Bengalis. The police 
force of Bengal should be entirely manned by the children of the soil. 
The military and naval careers also should be thrown open to them. In 
the second place, everj^ necessary step should be taken to encourage the 
people to go in for trade, commerce and industry by providing foi efficient 
technical, commercial, agricultural and industrial education by granting 
State aid, both direct and indirect and in every possible way, and by 
preventing foreign competition and foreign exploitation. The University 
should no longer restrict its activities to imparting cultural education 
but extend them to commercial, technical, agricultural and industrial 
training also. The Railways, the mercantile firms and all other industrial 
and commercial concerns should be under an obligation to train up Ben- 
galis and Indians resident in the Presidency for the higher posts, now 
filled up exclusively by Europeans, so as to enable them in course of time 
to start business on their own account, if they so desire. Banking 
facilities should be provided by starting Industrial Banks like those of 
Germany and Japan which finance both commercial and industrial busi- 
ness on easy terms. Government should patronise indigenous industrial 
and commercial concerns by purchasing their requirements locally, even 
if it entails some sacrifice, and by granting subsidies and cheap loans. 
For starting industrial concerns the condition should be that at least 75 
|)er cent, of the capital should be contributed by, and three-fourths of the 
members of the directorate should be composed of Bengalis and other 
Indian communities, and dumping of foreign goods should be strictly 
prohibited. Special care and attention should be directed to the develop- 
ment of cottage industries. In all industrial countries, where mills 
predominate, the existence of vast wealth side by side with distressing 
poverty is the common spectacle that meets the eyp. The industrial 
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development of India should therefore be guided on such lines as would 
prevent this state of things. The development of agriculture should 
also be encouraged in every possible way, for agriculture is the mainstay 
of several other Inanufacturing industries, and the educated middle-class 
people should be encouraged to take to agriculture on improved methods. 

These, in the opinion of the Marwari Association, are the measures 
necessary for the solution of the problem of unemployment in Bengal. 
The Association is aware that these measures cannot be enforced in a day 
and the solution of the problem is therefore a question of some time. But 
no time should be lost unnecessarily in adopting these measures, as with 
the lapse of time the problem will grow more serious. 


Dated Khulna, the 26th July 1923. 

From — 1). Gladoixg, Esq., i.r.s., District Magistrate, Khulna, 

To — The Secretary, Unemployment Committee, Bengal. 

Mease refer to your letter No. 195-1^. C., dated the 4th May 1923, 
asking for my opinion on the camses of unemployment among middle- 
class Bengalis and Anglo-Indians in Bengal, and for suggestioDvS as to 
remedial measures. 

2. 1 have no opinion to express as legards the Anglo-Indian 

Comnuiniiy. As regaids middle-class Bengalis, 1 am unable to persuade 
myscdf that then* is an “ uneniploynient problem at all. Utlemploymeiit 
is certainly common among middle-class Bengalis, but the “unemploy- 
ed “ decline to join the “ working classes " and are in fac*t not dependent 
upon work for their livelihood. It is eommon knowledge that work- 
men are not fortlu‘uming in Bengal in anything like the number required 
by the industries and transport businesses of the province (in the 
Kankinara group of jute mills, for instance, only 1 workman in 30 
is a native of Bengal), and that the middle-<‘lass Bengali considers 
W’orking class employment beneath him. He is fortunate in being able 
to live up to this belief, thanks to the remarkable resources of tlie 
agricultural, social and domestics system that begets and sustains him. 
I know of no other country outside India where such a large proportion 
of the community live at a middle level of (‘omfort without doing any 
work : or where life in general, for the whole community, is so easily 
achieved ; or where unemployment, in the sense of failure to obtain 
the means of livelihood on the part of a man who is prepared to take it 
in any sphere, is so rare : or where the need for a Poor Law is so 
definitely absent. The middle-class, in its insistence on keeping its iden- 
tity intact, is possibly straining its economic resources : but that is not 
a matter for public concern. It is morally and politically unfortunate 
that a considerable section of the connuunity should be without work 
and that many of these should be discontented because they cannot get 
work at a particular level of respectability : but that is not a matter in 
which the public can interfere to any eftect. The present .state of affairs 
is the outcome of economic well-being rooted in the agricultural wealth 
of the province, •which still exists and sustains it. If that well-being 
collapsed, an “ unemployment problem ” might arise and with it, presum- 
ably, to assist its solution, would? develop an improvement in individual 
enterprise and mofal character. 
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Dated Burdwan, the 29th June 1923. 

From — O. G. Hooper, Esq., i.c.s., Subdivisional Officer, Asjinsol, 
To — The District Magistrate, Burdwan. « 

With reference to your memo. No. 6492-501, dated thaHth May 1923, 
forwarding a copy of Mr. Hoogewerf’s letter No. 1854 C., dated the 4th 
May 1923, together with a copy of questionnaire, drawn up by the 
Committee, appointed to investigate the problem of uneraployiiient among 
the educated middle-class Bengalis and Anglo-Indians and to suggest 
remedial measures, I have the honour to report after considering the views 
of various gentlemen, as follows : — 

2. In my opinion the present situation regarding unemployment ' 
is mainly the outcome of two causes. 

A' 

(i) Want of sufficient industrialisation of the country owing to 
the unwillingness on the part of the moneyed Indians to 
risk their money in business enterprises; 

(ii) the defective system of education which has altogether 
neglected the technological and business training to the 
young men of both the classes for fitting them for the establish- 
ment of technological works or to embark on business enter- 
prise. It turned out too many pleaders and service-seekers. 
If they failed to make a living from either, they were ab- 
solutely stranded. The number of such failures have during 
the past ten years or so increased so miicli as to engage the 
attention of the Government as well as every section of the 
public, necessitating the appointment of the Committee. I 
do not think that there will be any harm done to young 
t^ducated middle-classes in Bengal, if the gates of the insti- 
tutions which has turned out the unnecessary number of 
pleaders and service-seekers be closed for some years. 

3. The other causes mentioned in the questionnaire are merely sub- 
sidiary. To ilieni I should like to add one more and it is the social system, 
particularly among the middle-class Bengalis, such as caste pride, early 
marriage and joint family. The first one stands in the way of encourag- 
ing hard manual labour in less educated young men of high (tastes, who 
form hulk of the middle-class educat(*d or half-educated Bengalis. The 
early marriage is a very liarinful institution and it nips in the hud all 
spirit of enterprise that might exist in a young man of some parts. The 
last one makes unambitious members, who seldom have any self-respect,, 
too indolent towards self-improvement. It is satisfactory to note that 
the present acute problem of unemployment has been gradually deve- 
loping a spirit in the young men of higher castes to apprec iate the value 
of the dignity of labour and the caste pride, which had so long stood in 
their way to take to hard manual labour, is fast vanishing. 

The remedial measures which suggest to me are the following: — 

(1) Further Industrialisation of the country,, which would mean 

more openings for the unemployed. 

(2) Broadening of the system of secondary education on the lines in. 

Imgland and America, and the establishmefit of a technolo* 
gical university in place of either the Dacca or the Calcutta 
University, where hi Aer technical education coupl^ with 
practical training in the different branchesr of industries will 
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be imparted. If the proposals seem to be impracticable, there 
should be sufficient facility for technical and commercial 
education in both the universities particularly suited to their 
situation. As the future of the Calcutta Fniversity is in 
the meltinn* pot and with facilities for prarti(‘nl training in 
the different branches of industries and commerce round 
about Calcutta, it would be more convenient to convert the 
Calcutta University to the biggest centre for technical 
education in India. If properly trained Indians can suc- 
cessfully run a few business enterprises, the shyness of Indian 
capital will vanish in no time. 

(3) Establishment of bureau of employment with district branches. 
It will be in touch with (Tovernment and all commercial 
concerns and enterprises in the country. It should not only 
furnish information and provide employment, but also arrange 
for training of as many educated Bengalis and Anglo-Indians 
as possible, in all branches of industries and mercantile busi- 
ness. 


Dated Behala, the 7th June 1923. 

From — The Hon Mile llAur St rkndra Nath Hoy, Chairman, 
Soutli-Subarban Municijiality, 

Toi — The Secretary, Unemployment Committee, Jfengal. 

QU6Stion 1. — What, in your opiniem, are the ])rincij>iil causes of the 
present state of unemployment among the educated middle-class Bengalis 
and Anglo-Indians y 

Answer. — The principal causes of the present state of unemploy- 
ment among the educated middle-(*lass Bengalis are that there are 
not sufficient avenues of employment for them as in other countries. 
The army, the navy, the merchant marine, a veiw large iiuniher of 
appointments in the llaihvays (both guaranteed and State managed), 
ecclesiastical appointments are op»»n to the educated middle-class in 
other civilised (‘onntries. There are besides industrial concerns in 
which einployiuents an* found for tlie educated middle-classes. 

Qvexfion (i ) — Those inherent in the members of the classes. 

Answer : — Time was when the members of tlie higher (astes among 
the Bengalis were averse to enter any profession or ('ailing 
in which manutd labour was neeessaiy. But such is not the 
case now. 

Question (ii ). — Those resulting from the existing system of training 
and education open to the inemliers of the classes. 

Amwer {ii ). — Proper education which can tit them for employ- 
ment in the services mentioned above are not given. Former- 
ly education was practically purely literary education in 
Arts. But ^ now there has been some nuxlification in the 
curriculum. More attention is given to the study of service 
(which may be useful in vo(*ational edu(*ati()n) than formerly. 
Very liy^le has been done for the spread of systematic technical 
education. 

Question (m). — Those resulting from absence of information as to 
any but % few well-known fields of employment. 
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An>'wer , — J do not think there is any great unemployment on account 
of nhsence of information. 

Question (iv), — Those resulting from the financial state of the 
members of these communities. * 

Afiswer , — There are no doubt some employments which the educated 
middle-class cannot enter on account of their financial condi- 
tion. I know from personal experience that this is the 
case. Some of the big manaufacturing companies of Calcutta 
used to take apinentices without (‘barging anything. Now 
however, they charge a fee of Rs. 500 as admission fee. There 
are very few people who can afford to take such admission on 
payment of Rs. 500. 

Question (r). — Others. 

Answer . — Instead of giving facilities to the ‘‘ Bengalis to take 
technical education and to technical pursuits steps are some- 
times taken to clovse the doors against their entering su<;h 
vocation. The following advertisement, which appeared only 
recently in one of the Anglo-Indian papers, will speak for 
itself ; — 


BENGAL-NAOPUR RY. Co., LTD. 

> 

(Incorporated in England.) 

WANTED European and Anglo-Indian apprentices for Kliaragpur 
.Loc omotive and Carriage and Wagon and Elec'tric Shops, 

2. Candidates must have a good general education and be of sound 

physique. Age 15 to 18. They will be rcHpiired to pass an 
examination by the Company’s Medical Officer. 

3. Applications should be made by parents or guardians on behalf 

of candidates, acjc’ompanied by school and birth ceitificates 
and a certificate of respectability from some persons of posi- 
tion other than the parent or guardian. 

4. A candidate is not eligible unless he has passed the 6th 8tandai-d 

of the Government Educational Code or its equivalent, and 
a school certificate certifying that he possesses sucfi (jualifica- 
tions sliould be appended to the application. 

5. Applications should also clearly specify the name of the part! 

cular trade a boy wishes to take up. 

6. All applications should reach this office on or before the 15th 

June 1923 after which date no application will be entertained. 

7. For (conditions of employment, etc., api 3 ly to — 

The Chief Mechanical Engineer, Bengal-Nagpur Ry.„ Kharagpur. 
Question 2 . — What remedial mea.sures would you suggest for — 

(i) the immediate relief of the unemployed of the classes under ' 
consideuation ? 

Answer. ^For the immediate relief of unemployed of the classes 
under consideration I wcjuld suggest the following remedial measures: — 

(a) Technical schools should be opened, if possible, in all the dis- 
tricts with a good technological college ii^ Calcutta or Sibpur. 
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(b) Schools for the practical study of agriculture and agricultural 
farms should be opened on a larger scale. In this connection 
I ought to mention that tbe present agricultural farms 
in Bengal are not of much practical use. I am told 
that there is a farm at Nalni in the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh opened by the American Mission which is doing 
much useful work. 

(r) Government ought to help the industrial movement of the coun- 
try in the following way : — 

(i) By guaranteeing a reasonable profit to the share-holder (us 
is done in the case of light railways by the District 
Boards). 

(n) By making advances on a low rate of interest. 

(in) By subsidising. 

(tv) By giving facilities to the transmission of raw products from 
one part of the country io the other. 

(v) By putting restrictive duties upon the imj)orts of other 

countries. 

(vi) By fostering co-operative credit societies. 

(vii) By making purchases of manufactured products in India in 

preference to those of England and the Continent. 

(viii) Government ought not to give extension of service to those who 
have attained the age of 55. There must be a strict 
enforeeiuent of this rule. 

Question (ii ) — The prevention as far as possible of an aggravation of 
the present state. 

Answer {ii ) — To j>revent as far as possible of an aggravation of the 
present state it is ne(*essary for tlie (lovernment to (‘any out a more liberal 
policy. The industries of the country will not he developed and fostered 
by paying a rent of Rs. 40,000 per annum as house rent for the ollice of 
industries or spending almost ecpial amount in wofxlen partitions. Com- 
iuitte«\s have been formed and much time spent or rather wasted for 
considering a scheme for the estahlishineiit of a technological institute, 
with the result that very little has been done to establish su(‘h an institute 
or to give real technical education to the ho?ia fide children of the soil — 
to the real Bengalis. 

Everything that has been done up to date has been done in a half- 
hearted way — as if under some pressure. 

Question (Hi ) — The prevention of a state of unemployment of these 
classes in future. 

Answer . — A more liberal policy in all directions should be initiated 
by Government. 

With reference to the Anglo-Indian I have simply to add that they 
do not care very much for literary education and they try to get employ- 
ment while they are comparatively young. This is no (loubt due to the 
circumstances in whi(^h they find themselves in early age. They have 
to earn a living for themselves while young, as the w^ants of their family 
are larger than the%generality of the middle-class BhadraJoks of Bengal 
and they are more extravagant in their habits. It is ne(‘essary that they 
should devote more time and attention to education than they have been 
doing at the present ^tirne. It may be mentioned here that there was not 
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a sin^^le graduate among the Anglo-Indians whose names were sent up 
from the various colleges of Bengal to the Government Selection Board 
for admission as candidates to the Competitive “ Examination for the 
Provincial Civil Service and similar services, though Oovetiimeiit reserv- 
ed a fair number of post for them. 


Dated Calcutta, the 28th June 1928, 

From — W. F. Papworth, Esq., i.e.s., Officiating Inspector of 
European Schools, Bengal, 

To — The Secretary, ITnemployment Committee, Bengal. 

The principal causes of the present state of unemployment among 
the educated middle-class Anglo-Indians. 

I. (1) Among the principal causes which, in my opinion, have vei-y 
frequently interfered with the continuous employment of x\nglo-Iiidians, 
is perhaps a tendency to resent reproof. I have been coneerued with 
European education in India for nearly 14 years, and during tlie course 
of this time I have been able to keep in elose touch with the afier-ttareers 
of some of those hoys w’ho passed through my hands during the earlier 
stages of this period. I have frequently noticed that where for some 
perhaps trivial or minor error reproof lias to be administered there was 
a tendency to take it in a wrong spjirit. Very frequently it resulte<l in 
a man throwing up in a moment of pique what was quite a gxul appoint- 
ment. This was often done by the individual with the intention of dis- 
playing a somewhat exaggerated sense of personal freedom oi- indepen- 
dence. Another matter to which reference may be made is the loose 
control, and frequently absence of control, exercised by the parents in 
the family. Another matter, which will here be suggested, is the ten-* 
deucy, very marked indeed at times, for young Anglo-Indians to throw 
up-^ mployment presenting a slow but very steady rivse to take up some 
much less ultimately valuable employment, merely because it offers at 
that one time an increase of Its. 25 ()r 80 in pay. 1 have freciuently not iced 
such cases wheie a boy takes up a job on say Ks. 70 a monih. During 
this time and for perhaps two years he is a learner in this pajticular line 
with tile ])ossibility and perhaps the probability of eventuall\ arising to 
a sound position, lie has thrown this job up in order to lake another 
blind-alley job on Its. 100, simply because at that time it represents more 
money. Another matter is that the young men of this community are 
very fretiiiently content merely to carry out the day’s work without seek- 
ing at other times to endeavour to improve, either their knowledge by 
steady outside work, or their financial position by taking up incidental 
employment which sometimes comes in their way. In other words there 
is lacking in many cases a sense of strong determination and hard grit. 

(2) The existing system of training and education has in my opinion 
had some effect ujjon the present state of unemjiloyment. During past 
years, education generally was of an academic nature, wdtt* the result 
that in the case of Indians the Universities have been flooded and in the 
case of Anglo-Indians avenues of employment have been shut up. There 
is evidence, however, that within recent years the more practical form of 
education, containing more science and practical handwork, it causing 
an improvement. This improvement, however, affectrj more the younger 
portion of the present generation rather than the older people who were 
educated under the former conditions. There is one other aspect of the 
educational scheme which should not be lost sigjit of. In the past 
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Ang'lo-Indian boys ha^ve ])een admitted into certain types of services 
upon a somewhat pi-efereutial basis; for this reason that the qualifications 
ac(ie]/ted by employers, both Government and others, have been the 
School Final Examination whatever that may have been at the time. 
There was, therefoj*e, no reason why Anglo-IiKlian 7 )arents should under- 
take additional expense merely to send a boy to an Indian University, 
when under the existing: conditions the School Final Examination was 
sufficient for their purpose in ihe employment niarkei. In this matter, 
therefore, there has in the i)ast been jjreferential treatment meted out, 
and it is this that has now proved to be an economic mistake. Parents 
have ceased to ref?ard higher education as a real necessity, and it is only 
a new turn in economic conditions which will compel thorn to take a 
different view. This cannot be done by Government order or by the Act 
of Parliament. The individual must learn hy experience that economic 
factors compel him to adopt a particular line of action. Anglo-Indian 
parents will soon realise the ne(iessity of sending the better educational 
types for higher education in order that these may qualify for entry into 
"uitable emidoyment. 

('1) It is always noticed that there is a tendency amongst the Indians 
and Anglo-Indians to foc us attention upon certain fields of employment. 
For instance, the Railways and Government services of vaiious kinds 
have invariably been over-exploited, -with the result that uu(*onsciously 
these communities have grown to look towards Government as being in 
duty boiuid to find them employment. This applies more perhaps in up- 
country provinces than in Bengal, but I consider it to be none the less 
true in this province. Commerce has been relatively little exploited, 
but I shall have occasion in a later paragraph to speak u]>on this point. 

(4) Matters appear to be rather difficult to deal with under this 
section, but there is at least one main direction in which comment may 
well be made. The Anglo-Indian very naturally holds closely to the 
Euroyieau blood in him, and for this reason his difficulties aie increased, 
particularly when living in a big town such as Calc^utta. llis family 
life and his household system are those of the European, lie has to live 
in certain localities, and maintain a certain standard. He has to employ 
servants. There is therefore almost a direct need for him to live right 
up to his inc'omc*. These conditions, if contrasted with the c'onditicms of 
a family in England, reveal at once the difficulty which soc^ial convention 
has set upon his shoulders. I would refer to the educational system 
whereby he is freciuently obliged to send his children to a boarding school, 
whereas in England the many excellent day schools are sufficient for his 
British confrere. Social convention operates very hardly indeed upon 
the Anglo-Indian of moderate means compelling liiin to live in a style 
which permits of little or no economy. 

(5) There is one very important cause to which I should here like to 
refer and that is the attitude of the European towards the Anglo-Indian. 
I finnly believe that the Anglo-Indian in his search for a suitable social 
position is the victim of a shibboleth. There has been created in the 
past, and there exists in the present, a peculiarly unfair ^estimate of th« 
woHh of Anglo-Indians in the minds of many J^uropoaii employers, and 
this attitude has been and is being handed down from one generation to 
another. I feel veiy strongly that this attitude of watchful suspicion 
has operated very hardly indeed in making ii difficult for the Aiiglo- 
Indien to get suitaljle employment. There is no doubt that in ihe past 
Anglo-Indian youths may have been found deficient in certain qualities, 
with the result that there has been a tendency for European <»mployees 
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to carry on that tradition. In doing so’" at present they iitterly tail to 
give the rising generation, which fnrthgr is growing up in schools under 
very different conditions, the benefit of a fair deal, a line of action which 
hardly compatible with the frequently vaunted British ^ spot tmanship 
I am of the opinion that 'the Boy Scouts movement h»a8 operated for the 
best, because young fnercantile employee^ fresh from England are now 
brought into immedihte contact with these boys, and perhaps this may 
produce' spirit of a better comradeship* The Anglo-Indian must, how- 
ever, ’justify himself by his owh deeds, rather thhn by bis descent in a 
particular community or by any particularly difficult conditions of hiis- 
ecoifcomic and social position. 

II. I am unable to suggest any immediiife measures of relief for 
the unemployed at the present moment. The present position of unem- 
ployment is one which is only due purely to the economic conditions of 
the world, and the situation in India is no different that which exists in 
many other countries. With a return to more stable conditiims of trade 
and commerce I believe will follow a better position in this respect. 
The control of such a return is beyond the intervention of any Govern- 
ment. As far as Anglo-Indians are concerned, 1 w^outd, however, suggest 
that eveiy attempt be made by employers to give them the benefit of 
suitable employment wdiere this is possible; and I would suggest that 
Anglo-Indians make an effort to widen their outlook ifpoii the horizon of 
employment. There are certain channels wdiich have not been explored, 
notably in the direction of practical things. A great measure of assis- 
tance could, how^ever, be given, i^ certain of the employing agencies 
concerned w’ould review their pre.sent attitude towards cutting down 
establishment. Trade and commerce are undoubtedly bad, and it w^nild 
seem that in order to cut present annual charges a reduction in staff is 
being carried out in a somewhat light-hearted manner. The yearly 
balance is kept veiy much in view. For the future I wuiuld urge that 
fbe Anglo-Indian parents look more to the ultimate good of their com- 
munity, and of their children in particular, by providing the best possible 
education, rather than continue their present policy of withdrawing a 
child from school as soon as they think that he is able to take up any job 
whatsoever that happens to offer itself. 


Dated Birbhum, the 24thL August 1923. , 

From,-— Rai A. C. Banerjee Bahadu]^, m.a., m.l.c., Chairman, 
^ Birbhum District Board, 

To — The Secretary, Unemployment Committee, Bengal. 

% 

Principal causes of the present state of unemployment among the educated 
middl e- class Bengalis and Ang lo-Indians . 

1. Those inherent in the members ef the classes.~Among the 

causes that may be said to be inherent in the character of the educated 
middle-class Bengalis and Anglo-Indians and which lead to their un- 
employment may be mentioned the fallowing: — 

{a) Lethargy and apathy for manual labour, — They have an apathy 
for manual labour and they do not want to work. To this 
is added the lethargy which tells upon their careers to a great 
Extent. The enervating climate of Benj^al is to a great ex- 
tent responsible for this. 
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(6) Ui^nkermg for service . — ^The attraction for service has for some 
time so blinded them that this one thing has focussed all 
their aims and aspirations to a narrow centre and has blind- 
ed them to the various paths and pursuits of life. 

(c) Weak health . — ^Weak health has abo become hereditary and 
inherent in them. This is one of the curses of Bengal. All 
people, hem and brought up in Bengal, 'are more or lees 
affected in health. Weak h(*alth brings in its train thousands 
of vices. Weak health makes the mind also weak. 

{d) Moral degeneration . — ^Weak mind causes moral degeneration. 
Tenacity of purposes, the stamina to bear hardships, true 
sense of self-respect and dignity, force of character, lofty 
aspirations all depend upoh a sound body and a sound mind. 
The Bengal people lack in these things especially the edu- 
cated middle-class who after sacrificing their health, wealth, 
and heart at the sacred altar of education come to the practi- 
cal field with certain impractical ideas — men of theories and 
dreams. No courage in the heart, no money in the pocket, 
BO strength in the phj'sique, no practical ideas in their heads, 
with an unduly exaggerated idea about their position ar»d 
dignity they^ generally and naturally fall back from all sorts 
of enterpriser and take recourse to serving the sweet w'ill of 
others for a morsel for themselves and their families. 

(c) Indecision of ChamcAcr . — Some vascillate and oscillate and can 
never come to a definite conclusion what course to adopt and 
are drifted from shore to shore by circumstances. 

The above defects are, however, all circumstantial. There w’as a time 
Tvhen the Bengalis were not so. Imperfer^t education, want of industrial 
field, prevalence of diseases, weak health, hard struggle for exif^tence, 
the charm of the office fan and the office chair have brought them down 
to this state of degeneration. If circumstances will ever change, these 
also will disappear. 

2 . Those resulting from the existing system of training and edoea- 
tien open to the members of the eiasses. — The system of education open 
to the members of the middle-class Bengalis and Anglo-Indians of 
Bengal is of no practical use to them in their lifers struggle and causes 
only heartburui and disappointment and swells the amount of unemploy- 
ment. 

(a) Bookish education of a purely non-pracfical nature . — The edu- 
cation which they receive consists only in going through certain books, 
mostly of a purely literary or theoretical nature, cramming them up, 
reproducing them from their memory in examinations and passing cer- 
tain examinations. The hoys come in with high hopes and aspirations 
and go out young men with a deep sigh, looking back to the vista of the 
past, wrecked in li^alth and energy. 

(h) Want of development of the practical side . — As soon as thejr 
come out of their field of vision they have to face the li4rd realities of 
the world and are at a loss What to do?’\ Why? because they tben 
see that the practical side of their character is not at all developed. . 

(c) Want of information. — ^T\"ith all their knowledge, with all their 
intelligence they are utterly helpless and do not know how to proceed. 
They find with regrtt that they do know nothing of the vaat w^orld be- 
yond their books, their stock of information is as scanty as that of a 
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child. Their books taught them names of l§ng lines of kings of the 
past times, their power and the vastness of their kingdoms, the tools and 
implements of the aboriginal tribes, the force of character of saints and 
heroes, stories and descriptions of the markets and bazars of America 
and Austnilia, the translations pf passages from one language into 
another, the philosophy of Wordsworth, the erudition of Milton, but 
nothing of the names of some of the present day merchants, the spade 
or the plough or the axe or the hammer or the chisel or the engines or 
boilers, the perseverance of modern great people, the markets or bazars 
or the productions or the extent of "their own villages or unions or dis* 
tricts or province, the translation of men's thoughts, the philosophy 
of bread-problem or the wisdom of earning. 

(d) Smothering all ingmsiu\eness, — The boys, who have got any 
inquisitiveness in them either torment the teacher by repeated questions 
on different things, get either a sweet slap from the teacher and are 
calmed for ever or get the ridicule of the teacher and shyly give up 
t]^e habit. 

(c) The brain and the health are over-worked. — Then come examina- 
tions and promotions and degrees; the boys work and work in their 
books and their inquisitiveness is lost in their anxiety. Heaps of books, 
heaps of pages, heaps of subjects — ^the beads of the boys burn, boil, 
turn, and all this ends in acidity, dyspepsia, giddiness, weakness, 
incapacity for any hard work. 

(/) Thdlness of the mind narrow aspirations. — Constant con- 
centration of the mind to the narrow circle of books telling of things 
which they can newer see in life or imagine, cripples and stunts their 
imagination and comes in narrow aspirations and a dull heart which, 
are satisfied with a clerkship of Rs. 100 a month at the utmost. 

(g) Moral weakness. — The moral ^de of the boys is also left unde- 
veloped, So the courage due to strong morals is wanting; the boldness 
and straightforwardness, so essential in life's struggles are absent; 

^whuiiever they^ ^are in trouble they become moral cowards and shirk, 
sSriiik and shriek. They cannot collect their ideas, and put them in 
joint action and face thieir troubles. Honesty, integrity, dutifulness, 
obedience, truthfulness, sense of responsibility all af? absent in the 
characters of the modern youth in most cases. 

(h) Physical weakness. — This moral weakness is all the more aggra- 
vated by the weakness of health, or conversely scanty health produces 
scanty morals. Physical education forms almost no part of the present 
day education. It is doubtful if one student in a thousand takes any 
physical exercise. The result is that a generation of weaklings is 
weaned, who are quite unfit for fighting out the battlea of life. 
Lethargy follows in the train. 

(z) Vagaries. — The tired brain begins to work in the shattered 
body. The young men hopelessly lie down, apathy comes in and 
vagaries commence. 

(j) Ijuxury. — The weak mind builds castles in the air and pictures 
all sorts of pleasing and sweet pictures. The natural consequences 
follow^ Morals become morbid, tastes fanciful and ^ luxury ’ creeps in 
making the failure doubly dominant. 

3 . those resulting from absence of informatioiv as to any but a few 
well-known fields of employment. — (a) Inrush and congestion in certmn 
fields only. — In their alma-mater the young people keep themselves 



confined to tlie narrow UmitR of certain books only. The only creatures 
known to them are but a few hostel -mates or class-fellows and some 
professors and their parents and some relations and the only places 
known to them are the mess or hostel they live in, their colleg'es and 
their homes. * ^ 

(^2 Ignorance of the world^s activittes and want of free choice . — 
liVhen they come out of the sc^hool or college they find themselves utterly 
helpless and in their blurred memory rises the faint names of certain 
fields where they can possibly find employnient. They blindly rush in 
that direction. Other youths cast in the same mould truly follow their 
foremnners. jAny and every number cannot be provided for, many are 
left without employ ; the question of unemployment arises. They 
have no other alternative. 

(c) Confusion and perplexity . — Cut off from the knowledge of the 
vast variety of the world's activity in the various branches of trade, 
<?omrnerce, science, industry, they are cut off from all freedom of 
choice. They cannot apply their special aptitude to the special sub- 
ject or profession, they have a spe(‘ial inclination for. The result is 
that the penman takes the sword, the .swordman holds the ci’oss, the 
.smith turns the weaver, the weaver turns the mason and they all again 
clash and dash in a narrow circle. Disastrous is the result. 

(d) Clamour. — Perplexity, helplessness, disappointment make their 
appearance and some try to lead life in a makesliift way and some 
clamour for employment. 

4. .Those resulting from the hnanoial state of the members of these 

CfasseSi — {a) Want of proper education. — The middle-class people are 
generally poor in Bengal. Money they have little, of the little money 
they have they spend the greater part in education, the so-called, the 
useles.s edm^ation of the day. 

(h) Want of travels and expameion of knowledge. — Again, the small 
book education they get they cannot expand, by tray-^s JUke the young 
people of other countries. So their poor education gradually becomes 
poorer. They (‘annot keep pace with the progressive woidd, get anti- 
quated to it aii4 their difficulties are all the more heightened. , In many 
cases again they are debarred by want from this much imperfect edu- 
cation also. 

(r) Want of definite plans of action. — Their poverty presses them 
ISO hard that often they cannot get the time to think, arid they rush 
headlong into the world's strife without any definite plans of action. 

{d) Bad choice of professions. — They must earn something wherever 
and howsoever may it be. If they had the mind to be engineers they 
turn teachers. Many B. Sc., and M. Sc., people turn pleaders, many 
pleaders turn scientists. They become rolling stones begging for ser- 
vice from door to door and never getting one to their liking. 

(e) Want of food and clothing consequent weak health. — They 
cannot take recourse to any profession requiring a strong physique ; 
T>ecause penury does a good deal tow^ards ruining their health^by deny- 
ing them the bare comforts of sufficient food and elatbiug/ Weakness, 
lack of energy, great anxiety follow them from bii*th to the grave. 

(/) Inability to take to business or industry. — Many may have the 
Will ib start some business or industry and may have the required capa- 
city W do that but want of funds stand in the way and their intention 
dies in the heart where it rises. 
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5. OthWS. — Want of industrial concerns^ training up people in 
directions other than clerkships , — The few industrial concerns that 
exist only take in a certain number of clerks. These clerkships were 
for sometime the monopoly of the Bengalis. But with the spread of 
education that avenue is also to a great extent blocked or has become 
the monopoly of the sons or dependants of the Bara Babus or some 
other favourites of the Bara Sahib. This applies to the Anglo-Indians 
too to a certain extent. 

The present system of education stuffs the educated brains with a 
false idea of civilisation and they become so much prone to sham imita- 
tions that they qxiite forget themselves and try to appear what they are 
not and what they can never be. Imitation,, if properly guided is a 
very good thing no doubt and is required in every path and condition 
of life, but if the true spirit is lost nothing is more dangerous than 
this. This false imitation has run the Bengalis and the Anglo-Indians 
too to no small extravagance and miseiy". 

This false imitation has another bad effect. Many of the middle- 
class Bengalis and Anglo-Indians too become aristocrats and cut ihem- 
selves off from the rest of society, look down upon it and fellow-feeling 
and sympathy die out. The result is that division comes in where 
there should be a common cause. There is no room for joint thought 
or joint work. If the tolerably well-off people could help the poorer 
by starting joint business and industry then by mutual help in money 
or labour could be averted much of the present troubles, 

A morbid sense of dignity an^ self-respect is at work. Because 
some are Bhadraloks, because siom^ belong to the higher sections, they 
cannot do any manual labour; because some are educated they think 
it beneath their dignity to use their hands. Lo, what a pity! They 
prefer becoming dummies to becoming heroes. They clamour for 
occupation but cannot work, they starve, they pass into the early grave 
leaving behind a chain of creatures with the same tinge of heredity. 

Many have become educated and have given up their hereditary 
professions). They consider it an indignity to follow the professions 
their forefathers used to follow. These professions die out whereas 
they might be better developed by the ecfucatioii of these youths and 
could have supplied bread not only to them but to many others also. 

Early marriage also goes a good deal towards aggravating the un- 
employment question. Before the youths of Bengal have finished 
their education, come to the practical field and have got themselves 
settled in life they are the fathers of many children requiring educa- 
tion and provision. The fathers themselves are utterly helpless not to 
speak of their helping their children. The children find their fathers 
either working with the pen from morning to evening or floating about 
in the sea of the world. They too learn to imitate their fathers and 
the result can be imagined. Marriage dowries in many cases have 
helped the question of unemployment by ruining many Bengali 
families. 

Agriculture is thoroughly neglected by the middle-class Bengali 
educated community. They want to be big men, gentlemen, but they 
do not know the way. Strangely enough they would run and run and 
run stuffing their bellies with half-boiled rice and dal and come to the 
office, submit to all sorts of ignominy there and return home by mid- 
night still they would not work independently in the field becau^ they 
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are educated. Many have said agriculture does not pay but whether 
it pays or not is beyond their experiencer They want the fields grow 
crops for them of themselves. 

Many who might take to agriculture have been deprived of the 
opportunity by either the zemindar or the money-lender who for their 
rents or dues, on many occasions evict the tenants out of his holdings. 
They have then no other alternative but to seek employment elsewhere. 

Caste hatred sometimes refuse access to many to certain professions. 
Among the Hindus there are some hard restrictions which prevent them 
from adopting certain professions. Some professions, some lines are 
specially reserved for certain particular classes of people. 

The trade of the province is practically solely captured by people 
from other provinces or other countries. From the pettiest hawker to 
the biggest merchant all with rare exceptions are either Marwaris or 
Punjabis or Gujaratis or any other race. Because the middle-class in 
Bengal are educated they cannot hawk, because they are enlightened they 
cannot work physically. 

There is also want of sufficient encouragement in matters relating 
to researches, discoveries and inventions by the grant of necessary 
facilities. 

There has been great depression of trade and industry all over the 
world and universal economic distress and almost all countries arc faced 
with the problem of unemployment. 

The measures that can be adopted to remedy the above grievances.--- 

If any immediate relief is to be given to the educated unemployed — 
and it is time that such relief should bo given — the following measures 
among others may he adopted at on(^e : — 

(a) Measures for the immediate relief of the unemployed, — An 
Employment, Bureau should he established consisting of the leaders of 
the various trades, professions, industries, railways and such other concerns 
and should deliberate w’hat can be done towards solving the problem and 
find out paths for the unemployed. Simultaneously a list of all educated 
and unemployed persons classified according to their education and 
inclinations may be made out. 

The gates of all possible employments should he freely thrown open 
to them and they should be given the opportunity where possible to learn 
something beyond their routine work. Some of them may also be sent 
to the various workshops and industrial concerns as probationers for 
training. 

Arrangements have to be made for raising money for helping with 
loans and other facilities those who are willing to come to the field of busi- 
ness or industry on their own account. Cottage industries of various 
classes and descriptions should be introduced and the young and educated 
classes should be made to adopt them. Arrangements should also be 
made for holding local fairs and exhibitions for the expansion of these 
industries. 

The thing is, somehow or other those who have come out with 
education must be provided for and absorbed. There is no other means 
of mitigating the seriousness of the situation. 

(h) The prevei^tioTi as much as possible of an aggravation of the 
present state* — The only way to prevent an aggravation of the present 
situation is to stop at once the indiscriminate sending up of student^ for 
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Higher education. Only the specially gifted students should come up for 
higher education others should be sent back with school-final certificates. 

The High Schools should be relieved of the primary portion and 
the standard of secondary education should be raised jind be made equal 
to that of the I.A. and I.Sc. exafhinations. The system of education 
imparted in secondary schools should be radically changed and recast 
on a purely technical basis requiring both the heads and the hands of 
the students. Agriculture, carpentry, smithy, weaving, survey, geo- 
graphy, history, physics, chemistry, etc., should be the subject for 
education. Along with this the mentality of the students should also 
be changed. 

(c) Prevention of a state of unsniploynient of these classes in 
future . — As in the case of prevention of aggravation, in the case of future 
prevention of unemployment also, the first thing needed will be a change 
in the nature of the education of the young people. The education 
should be purely technical. This will work a change in the character 
of the educated who will try to help themselves. The progressive world 
is now no place for the theoretical beings it wants practical men. 

All possible steps should be taken for the expansion of industry in 
all parts of the province. The starting of Co-operative Societies on a 
larger scale to help the educated community with money, the floating 
of small joint-stock companies by the educated people, and the adoption 
by them of Cottage industry will give them ample field for work and 
bread. 

Agriculture should be revived and helped by money and proper 
irrigation arrangements and the iirtroduction of new things and new 
methods of cultivation. The rights of the tenants in their holdings 
should be safe-guarded against the rapacity of zemindars and money- 
lenders by proper legislation regarding evictment and interest on loans. 

Proper arrangements should be made for capturing the trade 
of the province for the sons of Bengal by imposing suitable trade 
and property restrictions on people from other provinces, who have 
established and are still trying to establish themselves in the province 
ousting her children who are beggars now. 

Commercial, medical, technological, agricultural, weaving schools 
and colleges should be established at all important centres of the province 
and better facilities should be given to the advanced students for further 
education in foreign countries. 

In short, thoroughly different moulds for moulding the characters 
of the future generation and quite different fields for their work should 
be thought out. This is a question not so easy to solve and it is gradually 
growing in complexity and seriousness. There is yet time to reform but 
the reform will not be so easy a task. So the question should be given 
the best thoughts by all the thinking and practical heads of the country. 


Dated Rajshahi, the 3rd (6th) July 1923. 

From — ^H. D. MuKEpi, Esq., m.sc., Secretary, D. J. Industrial 
School, Rajshahi, 

To — The Secretary, Unemployment Committee, Bengal. 

I am not in touch with the Anglo-Indian community and hence do 
not feel competent to express any opinion on the auction of unemploy- 
ment existing amongst them. My observations relate to unemployment 
affecting the educated middle-class Bengalis. 
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The existing system of education is mainly responsible for the 
present state of unemployment and discontent among the educated 
middle-classes. This is due to the extremely literary character of our 
education and to the very limited number of careers open to an educated 
young man. Th^e are generally three careers open to him; firstly, 
some sort of service either under Government or mercantile and indus- 
trial firms; secondly, as a teacher either in a school or college, and 
thirdly, career at the Bar. But all of these are now overcrow'ded and 
hundreds of young men who are coming out of the^ University every 
year have to remain practically unemployed and are unable to earn a 
decent living. The too easy pass of the Calcutta University in all its 
examinations is to some extent responsible for the aggravation of the 
present state of unemployment in the country. I know of B.A.^s and 
B.Se.\s who are serving as school masters or clerks on a magnifi<‘ient 
sum of Rs. 25, vrljich is less th.an what a cool.y or a da^’^-labourer earns. 
A student after passing the Matriculation examination, whether good, 
bad or indifferent, will join the University with high hopes of success in 
future life but when he comes out of it he finds he is not worth more 
than Rs. 30 and the discontent thus created in the young man is in the 
main responsible for the present state of unrest in the country. 

Agriculture is the greatest industry of Bengal but for reasons of 
caste, prejudice and poverty it offers very few opportunities to educated 
young men. Business has not been regarded by the Bengali as a great 
and lionoiirable career. There are many Bengalis working as clerks 
in big business firms but the actual handling of goods is regarded as 
undignified. The other industries in Bengal are still in their infancy 
and offer very few opportunities. Only a very small fraction of the 
trade and commerce of the province is in the hands of the Bengalis and 
hence these occupations do not provide means of livelihood to many 
educated youths; while the various professional courses such as medical, 
engineering, mining, etc., can only absorb a few hundred young men. 
Thus the students are often compelled against their will to take up the 
general course and swell the rank of the unemployed. 

The educated middle-class Bengalis look down upon manual labour; 
they are averse to all careers involving bodily labour and consider such 
professions as either undignified or dishonourable. There are hundreds 
of skilled labourers in Calcutta and other industrial centres hailing 
generally from Behar, the United Provinces and the Punjab who earn 
from Rs. 30 to Rs. 80 per month while an educated young man wdll be 
contented with a clerkship on Rs. 25 per month either in a mercantile 
firm or under Government and will eke out a miserable existence. This 
mentality of the educated classes has to be changed ; they should be 
taught the dignity of labour and that no profession is mean which brings 
to the labourer good remuneration through honest work. 

The financial disabilities of the members of the middle-class Bengalis 
very often stand in the wa.v of their adopting independent careers or 
starting business on their own account even when they possess the neces- 
sary training and experience. I know of young men having a decided- 
ly practical turn of mind and willing to obtain some kind of iinlustrial 
training in a modern workshop or factory have been prevented from do- 
ing so owing to financial considerations as such a training can only be 
had in or near about Calcutta (where cost of living is high) as also to 
the difficulty of admission into such workshops and factories. 

Rsmedial measures* — In the first instance there should be a thorough 
over-hauling of the Matriculation Course and the examination should be 
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so conducted as to test the general knowledge of the student and his fit- 
ness for admission into the University. Elementary science courses in 
physics, chemistry and botany should be introduced into the syllabus of 
the Matriculation examination. T^one but the students who have shown 
special merit will be allowed admission into the University. The other 
students will join the various professional courses enumerated below ac- 
cording to their special aptitudes. 

Establishment of a medical school in each division* — The proposed 
schools will be of t£e type of Campbell or Dacca Medical Schools. Each 
school will admit from 100 to 150 students every year. Students after 
passing the Matriculation Examination will join these schools. 

Considering the prevalence pf malaria and other diseases and the 
dearth of qualified medical men in rural Bengal this step is already 
overdue. It will also give honourable careers to hundreds of young men 
who in addition to earning a decent living will alleviate the sufferings of 
tJieir poor country men and increase the national wealth by preventing 
premature death and early old age. 

Mechanical Engineering . — After the war there has been a rapid indus- 
trial development in India and there is a very great demand for mechani- 
cal engineers, especially of the foreman mechanic type. In order to 
cope with this growing demand 100 apprentices should be taken every 
year in each of the three llailway workshops at Kanchrapara, Lillooah 
and Kharagpur. Provision for both theoretical and workshop training 
shoold be made in each of these ' centres and after a four years^ course 
students should be fully qualified as foreman mechanics. The entrance 
qualification should be the Matriculfftion standard of the Calcutta and 
Dacca Universities. These men should be absorbed as far as possible 
in the Hail ways and for this purpose the recruitment of this type of men 
from abroad should altogether be stopped. Unless foreign recruitment is 
completely stopped there may be difficulty in the absorption of these men. 

The engineering firms situated in or near about Calcutta should be 
induced to admit ten to fifteen apprentices in their workshops every 
year and the Government with the help of these firms will set up one or 
two schools where the apprentices will get their necessary theoretical 
training. After a four years’ course the students will be qualified as 
foremen mechanics and each firm must try to absorb as far as possible 
the apprentices trained in its workshop. 

The higher training in mechanical engineering of the University 
type should be recognised at Sibpur according to the recommendations 
of the Industrial Commission and Calcutta University Commission. 

Civil Engineering . — ^There are at present two schools for the train- 
ing of Upper Subordinates and one more school of this type should be 
added. There are three technical schools for the training of Lower Sub- 
ordinates and two more should be added. 

One Mining School should be started almost immediately in the coal 
fields, say at Dhanbad, for imparting education in mining to young 
men. Coal industry is a prosperous industiy of Bengal and Behar and 
thus it will give decent means of livelihood to many educated young 
men. Similarly, classes in electrical engineering though existing at 
present in Sibpur should be reorganised and made more popular. Elec- 
trical engineering firms in Calcutta should also be induced to take in 
a few apprentices every year to be trained in their workshops; arrange- 
ments for those theoretical trainmg may be made at Bibpur. The elec- 
trical industry is fast expanding and it may be reasonably hoped that 
there will be a good demand for trained men in this industry. 
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A Technological Institute affiliated to the Calcutta University for 
higher training and a technological school of the lower standard should 
be established at once in or near about Calcutta. The entrance qualifica- 
tion for the former will be the B.S(^ standard of the Calcutta and Dacca 
TTniversities and \hat for the latter the Intermediate standard. Both 
these institutions will give training in the difierent branches of chemical 
technology. The students thus trained will be rapidly absorbed by 
the textile, jute, leather, soap and iron and steel industries. 

Only a limited number of students are admitted into the Government 
Commercial School at Calcutta and it is desirable that another school of 
a more improved and up-to-date type and a College of Commerce 
like the Sydenham College of Commerce in Bombay should be opened 
at an early date. 

The import and export trade of India totals up more than f300 
millions every year and a large amount of employment can be found for 
our young men in the various branches of commence if business educa- 
tion and training of the right type can be imparted to them. 

No scheme of industrial training for the solution of the problem of 
unemployment is complete unless some sort of impetus can be given to 
the industrial development of the country and in this matter Govern- 
ment can do a great deal if it is really sincere. The Government can 
partially finance or subsidise the nascent industries of the Province. 

Bengal is pre-eminently an agricultural province as almost 75 per 
cent, of her nopulation depend mainly on land. The dependence of so 
large a population on land, the diminution in the productive power of 
land as also the high cost of living are some of the causes for wliich the 
cultivators are unable to keep themselves above want. The introduc- 
tion of modern and scientific methods of agricultuie will, no doubt, im- 
prove their lot. They should also be tauglit the benefits accruing from 
the application of the principle of co-operation in agriculture: in both 
these matters the enlightened and ])ublic-spirited zemindars and Govern- 
ment can materially help the people. 

The cultivators do not remain engaged throughout the year and they 
are always willing to supjdement their small income by being employed 
in other work such as spinning, weaving, silkworm-rearing, bee-breed- 
ing, basket-making, etc. Government should investigate the prospects 
of introducing small home industries in the ruial areas which may prove 
additional sources of income to the cultivators. 

The measures suggested above wu’ll effectively solve the problem of 
unemployment in course of time but they are not exi)ected to give any 
immediate relief. For this purpose a small committee of well-informed 
and influential persons (connected with trade and industry) may be 
formed who ma.y provide fresh openings for our young men either im- 
inediatel.v or after short training. 


Dated Dacca, the 6th July 1928. 

From — Khawja Nazimuddin, m.a. (Cantab.) Bak-at-t.aw, Chair- 
man, Dacca Municipality, 

To — The Secretary, Unemployment Committee, Bengal. 

ilnemployment among the educated middle-classes in Bengal. 

A large sectioif of the middle-class Bengalis in most of the districts 
in the province possessed landed properties and khainar lands, the pro- 
ceeds of which were adequate' to meet the then limited necessities of their 
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village life, and only a fraction of them had to take recourse to em- 
ployment for their livelihood. As a result, however, of continued parti- 
tion of paternal properties, and operation of a number of social factors 
bringing about impoverishment, a disturbance of the ol^ economic fabric 
was started and a much too rapid movement towards the town for employ- 
ment has set in. The breaking up of the joint family fabric as a result 
of gradually increasing economic stress, resulted in a large number of 
people being compelled to seek employment. 

Again, people not definitely included within the recognised middle- 
classes 4 or 5 decades ago are now forming a substantial part of the 
present middle-classes in Bengal, and contributed a good deal to the 
overcix)wding in the few well known fields of employment. 

(i) Causes inherent to^the members of classes. — (a) The barriers due 
to caste and social obligation as well as religious scruples inherent to the 
class, which are breaking down rather too slowly to keep pac(j with the 
rapid overcrowding, limited the scope and variety of means of employ- 
ment. Majority of the parents do not like, rather prevent their fit and 
enterprising sons to go far away from home to find a living, evvn in their 
own lines, outside the province. 

(h) A general disinclination to manual labours coupled with inherent 
inaptitude and absence of instructional facilities for work related to 
industry and trade, and a reluctance to begin life from the lowest rung of 
the industrial ladder resulted in the passing of trade activities of the 
province to rank outsiders. ^ 

(c) The limited few who rise above these difficulties and take to them- 
selves the path of trade and industry, are compelled by poverty and 
burden of the family to give up these pursuits, the success of which is 
indefinite and is to be patiently waited for, and seek- for an employment 
of whatever limited income it may be. 

(d) The delayed recognition of the real trade and commercial train- 
ing and pursuits, and complete absence, even after this recognition, of 
the opportunities for participation in the trade and commercial activities 
and expansion in the province, have rendered success in these lines rather 
difficult of attainment; and parental anxiety for securing certainty of 
employment, therefore, had led eveiy guardian to send his boys to the 
only available path, namely, the University, which at present imparts 
cultural education. 

(it) System of training and education. — Cultural education is all very 
well, but it is mistakenly being still looked upon as sure means of liveli- 
hood. This is the crux of the situation. There is little recognition to 
the fact that one must fit himself to be a source of profit to bis employer,, 
if he really wants to be employed. 

The existing system of University education is no doubt imperfect, 
but the point which seems to be missed is the use that is being made of 
this system is responsible to a greater extent for the huge volume of 
disappointment and distress. The question is whether this mentality 
is not due io the lack of training and special educational facilities, which 
should have been available to secure a living wage for this large army of 
unemployed in the railways, steamer and mining, ahd in prospecting 
companies, engineering firms, piece-good distribution, etc., to the exclu- 
sion of persons who are not natives of this province. 
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As to the vocational training, any expansion in law and engineering 
professions is out of question. With regard to commerce and industry 
if training in these lines resolves itself into learning book-keeping and 
type-writing or into elementary proficiency in carpentry and alike techno- 
logical subjects, the evil we now seek to remove will continue for a long 
time to come. 

Medicine, however, is in different case altogether. Every medical 
institution in the province being besieged with several more hundreds 
of candidates for admission than it can accommodate, while barring 
urban areas, the cry for qualified medical relief continues as keen as ever. 

(m) Absence of information. — There is very little information to 
offer as regards new fields of employment, as at present there are j)racti- 
cally no such ficdds outside the overcrowded ones, which can accommo- 
date any portion of the huge body of the unemployed. 

(iv) Financial state. — TiUck of capital is a very potent factor in bring- 
ing about the present state of things, so far as trade and commercial 
pursuits are concerned. 

The educated middle-classes of to-day are as a rule financially handi- 
capped and their income in most cases fall considerably short of their 
wants. This financial difficulty stands in the way of many enterprising 
young men who^ struggle to start business. This is the case with thpse 
who have the opportunities of good training in the firms and can well 
establish themselves, independently if they had capital at their back. 
They do not get help from the hankers as no banker would help them 
before they have established a reputation and credit. Qualified young 
men even with expensive foreign training have, therefore, no alternative 
left to them but to accept service yielding a pittance just sufficient for 
their livelihood. 

(v) Other causes. — (a) Young men in Bengal become a father of a 
family before he starts life, and he has to take to employment for imme- 
diate relief. lie can hardly afford to devote his energies in any other 
pursuit, however suited to his capacities and however prospective it may 
he. 

(h) Poor physical condition of average Bengal young men partly due 
to the want of better fooding and physical culture and partly to the 
malaria which has spread over the province, is also responsible for their 
rushing to the well known avenues of employment. 

Remedial measures. — (1) More than the Government, more than any 
body else, the master key to the situation is in hands of the non-official 
European community. They are the largest employers of labour, un- 
skilled, skilled and clerical. They can, if they choose, promote and 
stimulate nascent local industries, finance through their bank< promising 
native enterprises, assist the natives of the province in taking up gradu- 
ally the piece-good distribution trade of the province, support the 
Government in their attempts io restrict State purchases within the pro- 
vincial or Indian frontiers. 

(2) The other measures necessary seem to be rapid extension of the 
co-operative movement and of primaiy education, of dissemination of 
the knowledge in elements of hygiene, and with the restriction of the 
activities of the usurers, a higher standard of living of the agricultural 
population will possible, and this would react favourably on the 
developmental capacity of the province in the direction of arts and 
industries. 
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(3) Young men should be taken as apprentices in the Railway work- 
«bop8, engineering works, electrical and mechanical, public utility com- 
pany may be compelled to take some young men as apprentices, private 
workshops and factories may also be induced to take ^joung men. 

(4) Establishment of bureaus throughout the length and breadth of 
the country will give information to the trained apprentices, as to where 
employments are available. These bureaus should endeavour to provide 
isuch young men with suitable employments. The bureaus should widely 
publish through press informations to suitable fields where young men 
might divert their energies. They should also publish what resources 
are available in the country, how these can be worked out for commercial 
purposes yielding profit. Private Railway companies with Indian 
labour and capital under local Government aid and guarantee should be 
started to provide employment to the unemployed Indians. 

(5) System of education should be changed. Higher education should 
be thrown open to the few fit not to many. The many after receiving 
secondary education should be diverted from the University to the 
Government aided workshops and factories to be trained in some prac- 
tical vocations. The secondary education should be of such a nature 
that may help the people to easily pick up the essentials of the work they 
may take to vocational education in school and colleges is no panacea of 
all the existing evils as it is only a theoretical one. The education should 
be of more practical nature. 

(6) Agriculture should be popul%rised amongst the middle-class 
people. These people who have got some education may with practical 
training do very good in this direction as they are not based for old 
methods, will easily take to all sorts of improvements suitable for the 
land. In Western Bengal the land still lying fallow, can absorb the 
great number of the unemployed. 

(7) Propaganda work should be taken for changing the present 
angle of vision of the middle-class people. They should be taught 
that there is dignity in manual labour and that no* work is too mean 
for any body. Attempts should be made to improve the social condition 
of the country. Physical condition of the people should also be improved. 


Dated Dacca, the 13th July 1923. 

Erom — Naw^au Kiiwaja Muhammed Yousuff Kil^n Bahadue, 
Chairman, District Board, Dacca, 

To — The Secretary, Unemployment Committee, Bengal. 

A Nott on tho Problem of unomploymont amons the middle clattet in Bengal 
and iti remedial measures. 

1. Replies to questionSi — (i) The educated Bengali middle-class, 
who are the greatest sufferers owing to unemployment, are generally 
not used to manual labours and to w'orks which require hard physical 
<}xertion. They belong hereditarily to the literate and intelligent class. 
It is only recently that young men of this class hafe connnenced to 
change this habit and are not averse to undertake works requiring phy- 
jsical labour. 
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{it) The present system of education is wholly unsuited to the re- 
quirement of this class. It is almost exclusively literary. Accommoda- 
tion in the vocational institutions such as medical schools and colleges 
and engineering school and college are limited. Consequently, what- 
ever education our young men get makes them seek clerical and similar 
services. The vast majority of the students getting education in schools 
and colleges remain unemployed, besides host of those who do not get 
such education. 

(iii) Want of information is also one of the causes of unemploy- 
ment. Information about vacancies and employments are not available 
to the majority of those who require employment. It is mostly avail- 
able to those who would not suffer on account of unemployment. 

(re) I he poorer section of the employed are even unable to avail 
themselves of the very limited facilities for vocational and technical 
education on account of their poverty. 

e. Remedial measures suggested. — (t) By giving facilities to the 
unemployed iriiddle-clasa to lake to agriculture. This may be done 
by leasing out (joverniuent khas lauds inducing land-lords to lease char 
lands and by setting jungly and waste lands under Court of Wards, A 
large number of young men both Bengalis and Anglo-Indian si should 
be taken as paid probationers in Railways and engineering workshops 
and Postal, Telegraph and Forest Departments. They should also be 
taken as apprentices in the Marine and Pilot services. 

(it) If suggestions under head (i) be immediately adopted aggrava- 
tion of the present state may to a great extent be prevented. 

(Hi) The system of education should be radically changed. Voca- 
tional education should, as far as possible, be imparted in High English 
schools, at least in important centres. There should be at least two 
technological institutions in Bengal, one in or near about Calcutta and 
the other at Dacca where a large number of boys of the educated middle- 
class may get training in many vocational subjects. The State should 
also C/ome forward to aid industries for providing vocations to these 
yottng men. 

The Marine and Pilot services should be opened to the Bengali mid- 
dle-classes and the young men should be given suitable training. 

Facilities should also be given to Bengali young men to enter as 
apprentices in big engineering firms. For this purpose suitable board- 
houses should be erected for their accommodation near about workshops 
and factories. 

Greater facilities should he given for admission in the medical 
colleges, medical schools, engineering colleges, engineering schools and 
forest schools. With a slight addition to the staffs of these institutions 
a much larger' number of boys may be taken in. Hundreds of young 
men are refused admission in these institutions every year and they re- 
main mostly unemployed and a burden upon the society. In the Dacca 
School of Engineeiing double number of boys may be admiHini if a 
second section be opened. This would require only two additional tea- 
chers. The workshop is quite adequate for the additional number of 
boys. If an Electrical Engineering Department be opened in this school, 
it will add to its usefulness. The Dacca Medical School is another insti- 
tution where also a double number of boys may be taken in if the rigid 
rules limiting the number be slightly relaxed. The hospital is quite 
large and is capable of training much mare number of boys. The same 
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remarks may be made in reference to the Shibpur Engineering College, 
the two Medical Colleges, the Camphali Medical School in Calcutta and 
the Eonal^shey Medical School at Burdwaja. The rules for admission 
in the Forest School at Dera Dun are too seyere. 

A bureau for information should be establishecl. Its function 
should be to supply information about vocational and technical training 
in various branches and openings for the unemployed. Its information 
should be very widely circulated through the press. 

In filling up vacancies in all departments under the Goversment less 
attention should be given to “ influences ’’ and interested recommeu- 
dations*\ 

The question of the unemployed is a very difficult one. It is giving 
trouble even to richer countries like England. It should be tackled with 
great tact and at the same time with great promptitude. A discontented 
and unemployed middle-class is always a menace to the State and to the 
society. 

As for the Anglo-Indians the causes and the remedies are almost the 
same with the Bengalis. They are a little less educated and perhaps 
a little behind in other respects also. At the same time their mode of 
living is more costly than the Bengalis. In this they imitate the I]uro- 
peans. So it is more difficult to provide the unemployed of this class 
than the Bengalis. They may, however, be largely drafted in the Engi- 
neering Department and the Marine and Pilot services. 


Dated Chittagong, the 12th July 1923. 

From — S. C. Ghatak, Esq., m.a., Offg. District Magistrate, 
Chittagong, 

To — The Secretary, Unemployment Committee, Bengal. 

I have the honour to refer to your letter No. 200 U.C., dated the 4th 
May 1923, in which you have asked for my opinion on the question 
unemployment among the educated middle-classes in Bengal inclusive 
of Anglo-Indians. 

2. The causes of the present state of unemployment among the edu- 
cated middle-class Bengalis and Anglo-Indians may be grouped under 
the several heads and dealt with as below ; — 

(t) Causes inherent in the members of the classes. — The middle- 
class people of Bengal generally from their boyhood hold themselves 
aloof from the labouring, trading and the artisan classes and are thus 
apt to acquire an early aversion to manual as a means to livelihood. 
The rigidity of caste distinction in an atmosphere of which every boy, 
more or less, finds himself brought up from childhood has often the 
effect of narrowing his outlook on life as a whole and creating a habit 
of y prejudice to his environments, both in respect of the people about 
him and their respective avocations in life. The result is that he is 
generally inclined to judge of the ‘‘ professions available to average 
life by means of preconceived notions. Inspite of all that is heard from 
time to time about the value of technical studies and commerce, the 
average middle-class boy, even if he has had the facilities of special 
trainin^j in these lines, will much sooner seek for and accept ** service 
on such pay as is offered to him in these departments than undertake 
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the risks x)f an engineering or mercantile enterprise on their own 
account. The want of an adequi^e apjpreciation of the dignity of labour 
a defect noticeable in more than Sue sphere of life. The joint family 
Sjrstem among the Hindus has the effect of dividing an income earned 
by one among a* large number of persons, and this, coupled with the 
obligation to maintain numerous dependents and indolent relations, 
would be found to create in Indian life an economic burden of a dismal 
nature^ in most cases. 

The defect in the Anglo-Indian is also partly to be found to some 
-extent in his early training in aloofness from the surroundings, his real 
or fancied neglect or ignorance of the language of the country and his 
notion in some cases of the requirements of his life as being on the 
same scale with the actual standard of European life. Where such 
defects do not arise the Anglo-Indian is likely to do wonderfully well 
in comparison to a Bengali of similar status or education. 

(it) Causes resulting from tralni^ and education open to the 
classes. — The present system of education is often condemned on the 
ground that it does not adequately provide for “ vocational ’’ training 
and that the education now imparted is “ cultural ” only. This criti- 
cism appears to me to be only partially correct, as I believe, there can 
be no real vocational ’’ training of any useful purpose, which was not 
based more or less on a ‘‘ cultural ” basis, when this is realised, it wdll 
be seen that there always wdll be a class below which merely wants 
vocational training, and always another above which will mostly con- 
cern itself with “ cultural ” training. It seems to me that about two- 
thirds of the entire number seeking for education in our schools would 
be content t.o go out into practical life after the Matriculation Exami- 
nation if the system of instruction provided scope for such technical or 
business training as would afford a prospect to them of earning about 
Efij. 20 to Rs. 75 (in the case of Anglo-Indians Rs. 50 to Rs. 100) per 
month. This would leave the rest sufficient room to seek for higher 
technical eciuipment, which, according to me, should be on a cultural 
basis, and to follow culture for its own sake in the case of those who 
will not look to technical life at all. The existing system of training 
and education, inspite of the best that has been done for it, seems 
to admit of a readjustment in these lines. This applies to, Bengali 
as well as to Anglo-Indian life with suitable modifications. 

(in) Causes resulting from an abser^e of iriiformation.— I believe 
• people who form the bulk of the congestion in the field of employment 
often suffer from want of adequate instniction about the minor openings 
possible to them. 

(iv) Causes due te financial state. — The lower middle-classes both 
■among the Bengalis and Anglo-Indians are generally poor. This re- 
stricts the scope for expenditure and education on the one hand and the 
power to invest in capital on the other. 

{N,B, — All that could be paid on the pubject may perhaps be capable of being 
grouped under one or other of the above heads and no oth>r li^ad seems to bo called for 
for th^ purpose of this enquiry.) 

3. I beg to fruggest certain remedial measures grouped as below in 
the lines of the xeferenbe : — 

(i) Immediate relief . — I strongly recommend that there should be 
immediately opened an “ Information Bureau of Employment’’-. This 
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may be made a Branch of the Government Department of Commerce and 
Industries and through it information may be collected about openings 
for minor vacancies available to men of moderate qualifications in the 
commercial or technical lines. The men seeking for such employmei^t 
(affording income of Us. 20 to 75 for Indians and 50 to 100 for 
Anglo-Indians) may be placed in touch with possible employers. This 
will I think appreciately relieve the congestion of the unemployed. 

(n) The procedure explained in clause (i) may be continued for 
about 5 years or so until effective action has been taken as under clause 
(in) below. 

(Hi) Steps should be taken to have technical or commercial school 
opened for both non-matriculates and matriculates. Similarly for these 
classes cheap medical institutions should be opened for the purpose of 
turning out village physicians, both in the western as well as the east- 
ern (Ayurvedic or Hakimi) ways of trailiing. Agricultural schools 
should be opened in villages for the purpose of cheap instruction to the 
children of cultivators who may be inclined to acquire primary education 
only and then follow hereditary pursuits. When men with comparative- 
ly moderate education have been provided for the question as regards 
those with higher education will not perhaps be difficult to tackle. 


Dated Burdwan, thQ{‘21st August 1923. 

From — S. K. ‘Bose, Rsq., Chairman, Burdwan Municipality, 
To — The District Magistrate, Burdwan, 

With reference to your office T^o. 6492-501 G., dated the 14th May 
1923, I have the honour to say that t.he Municipal Commissioners, at a 
meeting held on the lOlh August 1923, have passed the following 
resolution regarding unemployment among the educated middle-class 
in Bengal : — 

Unanimously resolved that this Committee has no information as 
to the existence of any real grievance among the educated middle-class 
Anglo-Indians on the ground of unemployment; but so far as the 
educated middle-class Indians are concerned the grievance is more than 
palpable and this Committee urges that Government be pleased to take 
early effective steps to ameliorate their conditions and mis Committee 
suggests, among others the following remedial measures : — 

(i) That all branches of the Army and Navy be thrown open to the 

Indians. 

(ii) That no Indian other than Bengalis be given employment under 

the Government of Bengal. 

(Hi) That industries be opened or subsidised by tbe Government in 

which employments be given by compkitive examinations. 

(iv) That all departments of Government be, more freely indianised. 

(v) That Government Khas Mahal lands, in'Tairly large lots, 

be leased out to men of this class. ’ 
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Dated Natore, the 11th July 1923. 

From — Babtj Jagadiswar Boy, Pleader, Vice-Chairman of Natore 
Municipality, 

To — The Secretary, Unemployment Committee, Bengal. 

The principal causes of the present state of, unemployment among" 
the educated middle-class Bengalis are as follows : — 

(1) Lack of spirit of enterprise due to present system of education, 

(2) Want of technical education and training and the desire of the* 
parents to give their children education in the existing schools and 
colleges which do not train up the boys for any particular or practical 
field of work. Necessarily a large number of young Bengalis find that 
there is no opening for them excepting that of office work, of which there- 
is only a limited demand. 

(3) and (4) The majority of the middle-class Bengali parents have 
no ambition beyond that of training their boys as office clerks and those 
few among them who wish to give their boys a superior training very 
seldom have their means to do so, on account of the present, economic- 
condition and high cost of living. It is difficult to suggest remedial 
measures without removing this present state of unemployment. The 
causes have developed gradually and they can only be removed gradually. 
Facilities should be given for practical and vocational training. As 
far as possible hach boy should be encouraged to take up a particular 
course of training for industry, agriculture or any other practical work. 
Practical class for such training should be opened in the present 
educational institutions. 


Dated Ariadah, the 10th July 1923. 

From — Babu Abinash Chandra Sarkar, b.l., Vice-Chairman, 
Kamarhati Municipality, 

To — The Secretary, Unemployment Committee, Bengal. 

I am not prepared or rather not in a position to discuss the question 
of unemployment among the Anglo-Indian middle-classes. It seems to 
me however that the question of unemployment in their case has not yet 
been so grave as that of the educated middle-class Bengalis since in all 
employments excepting those that are filled up by competitive exami- 
nations, the Anglo-Indians have been and are getting preference to the 
Bengalis and are being advanced far more rapidly than their Bengali 
fellow workers in office. 

My replies are therefore confined to middle-class Bengalis. Broadly 
speaking they all seek work which is merely clerical. It is only 
repeating a truism to say that the principal cause of present unemploy- 
ment is due to the fact that the number of persons seeking employment 
is far greater than the number of employments available in Bengal. 

I shall now jot down the principal causes in order of sequence. 

(2) Owing to^• the enervating influence of climate and other physical 
causes Bengalis are naturally soft and lazy. Though endowed with 
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fertile brain they f^enerally lag behind other hardier races in the steady 
and prolonged work in the struggle for exsitence in the race of life. They 
are also very sentimental and have the dash only and not the tenacity. 
The joint family system too is a great factor in the question of unemploy- 
ment among them. r 

(2) At present middle-class Bengali boys receive an education 
through middle schools, high schools and colleges which makes them 
fjuitable chiefly for clerical work. It does not stimulate his po-wers of 
observation or train him to take initiative nor gives him any technical 
skill. 

(3) In the absence of proper facilities for earning a living by enter- 
ing industry and commerce and the seiwices which are at present closed to 
him such as the mercantile marine, the army and the navy and owing 
to the absence of large manufactories and workshops with facilities to 
obtain these with paid appointments in the superior grade, the Bengali 
boys are compelled to crowd round a few clerical posts which are open to 
them. A very few only earn a living by following the learned professions 
or educational service. But here also the competition is very hard and 
the living equally scarce. 

(4) Competition from outsiders such as Madrassis, Panjabis, U.P. 
men and Beharis are daily growing stronger in Bengal while Bengalis 
are shut out from employments from other provinces even in Bihar and 
Orissa or Assam which originally formed parts of this province although 
Bengal has not yet shewn any tenden^ to exclude outsiders. 

(5) The spread of education among the masses and especially among 
the Muhamadans and other backward classes are increasing the number of 
persons who are only fit to do the work of clerks. These people did not 
seek such employment but used to stick to the callings or professions of 
their fathers. 

(6) The middle-class Bengalis are hard hit by the present economic 
condition of Bengal. The standard of living has greatly risen and the 
price of commodities and of labour have greatly increased in value. 

For immediate relief I would suggest the exclusion of the outsiders 
from Bengal, the training and absorption of Bengalis into higher grade 
services in all existing factories and workshops and the opening of new 
careers for Bengali boys in the army, the mounted police, the navy and 
the mercantile marine. 

For permanent relief I would unhesitatingly urge that in addition to 
the immediate remedies suggested above an outlet should be opened into 
industry and commerce. This will certainly take time and the Govern- 
ment will have to take up this work in right earnest. The present system 
of education will have to be altered and in its place a system of education 
involving technical training introduced. A far wider spread of medical 
education, agricultural education, electrical engineering and mining 
education and the introduction of marine engineering, navigation, 
military training and training in other technology and commerce will 
remove permanently the present state of affairs. 

Unless these avenues of employment are opened to Bengalis and with 
ihe prosperity of the countr ;7 the number of appointinentB are increased 
gradually, stagnation is inevitable. 
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Dated Barisal, the 11th August 1923. 

From — The Hon*ble Chowdhury Muhammad ; Ismail Khan, 
Chairman, Bakarganj District Board, 

To — The Secretary, Unemployment Committee, Bengal. 

1. CauseSi — The following are the causes of present stale of unem- 
ployment among educated middle-class Bengalis : — 

(i) Peculiar social customs and habits inherent in the middle-class 
Bengalis, which make them prefer desk or other sort of work which does 
not entail manual labour. General inaptitude for industrial pursuits 
which they consider derogatory to adopt and consequent indolence and 
idleness resulting, in lack of sense of responsibility and dutj' towards 
himself and towards the public and also want of the desire to culture 
habit for independent living. 

(it) (a) Want of vocational or special education in «choals that 
makes a man earn his bread, improve the economic conditions of his 
•country and thus makes himself really useful to the society. 

(b) Want of religious training in schools, making people Godless, dis- 
honest, immoral and consequently irresponsible to the society and to the 
public. 

(c) Lowering of standard of higher education with consequent increas- 
ed out-turn of passes resulting in greater disappointment at future to 
get employments suitable to their higher education. 

(Hi) Want of a public bureau for infonnation about employments, 
particularly in railways, private firms and factories and public offices, 
and also want of information about exploring new fields A action as 
means of culturing enterprising habits. 

(tv) Financial difficulties, being particularly felt owung to mode of 
living and conservative ideas of life. Rise in the prices of the Ueces- 
saricis of life has made their lot much harden. 

2. RemedioSa — The following remedial measures are fmggested : — 

(i) (a) Until there is sufficient industrial development in the country 

for providing employments to all people, all appointments in public 
offices, railways, steamer companies and also, as far as practicable, in 
private firms and factories should be made by a strong and representative 
committee or a number of committees to be appointed by Government 
with a view to see that a major portion, if not all, of the appointments 
are given to the educated middle-class Bengalis, a number, not exceeding 
the proportion of their population, being also given to the Anglo- 
Indians. The committee should include some representatives from 
mercantile firms, chambers of commerce, etc., for the purpose of regulah 
ing the appointments in private firms, etc. 

(b) Retrenchment of salaries of highly paid officers with a view to 
increase the number of low paid officers and servants for jirovision of 
middle-class men. 

(c) Stopping of bribery to public servants and officers with a view to 
equalise wealth. 

(d) Wider circulation of hoarded up capital by floating of joint-stock 
companies on co-operative system.- 

(e) To lease out freely Government lands to educated middle-class 
Bengalis, the conditions being not repugnant to their idea‘i 'tvd customs, 
to enable them to divert their energies to agriculture, industries, etc. 

22 
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(it) (a) Social reformation with a view — 

(1) To minimise the condition of dependence arax)ng family mem- 

bers and to instil a sense of responsibility and <hity both to 

God and men. 

(2) To discourage early marriage, etc, 

(3) To encourage people to take to those lucrative professions and 

business which are now the monopoly of lower class people. 

(h) Religious and moral training as a part of the curriculum in all 
schools. 

(c) Establishment of a sufficient number of technological institutions 
in various centres for vocational and technical education, not only for 
making the people fit for employment in various departments, factories, 
etc., but also for manufacturing all necessaries of life. 

(d) Some vocational and technical training in all .High English 
Schools including Government Schools. 

(m) Establishment of factories for manufacturing various neces- 
saries of life, including medicines, etc., with public money cii Govern- 
ment guarantee, with Indian labour and management. 

(iv) Establishment of farms in various centres for producing raw 
materials with Indian labour and management, to be required for manu- 
factures in the various factories. 


Dated Rajshahi, the 14th July 1923. 

From — S. N. Bose, Esq., Superintendent of Industries, Jalpai- 
guri Division, 

To — The Secretary, Unemployment Committee, Bengal. 

With reference to your letter No. 62G IT. C., dated the 2S<h May 1923, 
I beg to submit my opinions on the question of unemployipent among 
the educated middle-classes in Bengal. 

1. The causes of the present state of unemployment among the edu- 
cated middle-class Bengalis — 

(i) Those inherent in the members of the classes — 

(a) General disinclination for doing manual labour though the idea 
is gradually disappearing in cases where there are better 
prospects. 

(5) Going up for general education without any definite future aim. 
(c) Early marriage and consequent family burden Tvhich compels one 
to seek for service with steady income at the very beginning 
of his earning life. 

(u) Those resulting from the existing system of training and educa- 
tion open to the members of the classes — 

(a) The present system of education gives no business and technical 

bias. 

(b) Insufficient room for medical, technical and other professional 

education. c 

(c) No room for naval, military and nautical training for recruit- 

ment of officers and also for marine engineering training. 
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(m) Those resulting from absence of information as to any but a few 
well known fields of employment — 

None — I do not know of any case where supply is less I ban demand. 

(iv) Those resulting from the financial state of the members of these 
communities — 

(a) The educated middle-class have very little savings and conse- 
quently they can not take to any business pursuivs even if 
wsome of them may have proper business aptitude. 


(i?) Others — 

(a) The most important of all causes is the disruption of rural homes 
due to higher standard and incj’eased cost of living and bad 
sanitation. 

(h) The middle-class land-owners finding their small income accrued 
from lands, etc., insufficient to meet the increased cost of 
living now merged into the educated middle-class and a large 
number of lower class people hj virtue of their thriftiness and 
cheap education has merged into the educated middle-class 
consequently there is a large increase in the number of the 
educated middle-class. 

* 

As for the remedial measures I would suggest the following: — 

(i) For the immediate relief of the unemidoyment of the educated 
middle-class Bengalis — 

(a) Tndianisation of services both in railways and (ruvernment 
appointments. 

(u) For the prevention so far as jjossible of an aggravation of the 
present state — 

(a) Creation of a large number of medical, technical and industrial 

schools and colleges. 

(b) Creation of institutions for military and naval training for 

recruitment of officers. 

(c) The recommendations of Stores Committee should be carried 

into effect. 

(d) The present industries by the people of the country should be 

encouraged by the Government by purchasing its require- 
ments even at a sacrifice. 

(Hi) For the prevention of a state of unemployment in future — 

Development of commerce and industries of the country by the 
Indians will solve the problem of unemployment in future 
and the following are sine qua non for their developments : — 

(a) Government should take all steps for the development 
• of various industries to work out the natural resour- 
ces, of the country (1) by high protective duty, (2) 
by subsidy or (3) by giving guaranteed profit. 

22 A 
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(b) Government should give all facilities for building up 

Indian mercantile marine manned by Indian 
officers and monopoly for coastal trade should be 
given to Indians and Indian companies. 

(c) Gold standard reserve should be kept^and invested in 

India for the benefit of Indian trade and industries. 

(d) The rates of inland freight should be revised and the 

interest of inland trade should not be over-looked for 
the benefit of export. 

Dated Bogra, the 14th July 1923. 

From — Babu Buena Chandra Hoy, Vice-Chainnan, Bogra Muni- 
cipality. 

To — The Secretary, ITneinployment Conniiittee, Bengal. 

Opinion of Municipal Commissioners of Bogra. 

The principal causes of the present state of unemployment among 
the educated middle-class Bengalis and Anglo-Indians may be sum- 
marised as follows, according to the groups suggested in the letter 
under reply : — 

1. (i) (a) Hereditary reluctance manual labour. 

(h) False notion of family dignity and prestige. 

(c) Want of any training in manual Tvork at home and ai vscffiools 
and colleges. 

(ii) (a) The existing system of training and education being chiefly 
literary, it precludes all ideas of trade, agriculture, manufacture, etci., 
in which success cannot be attained without a careful preliminary 
training. 

(6) Absence of training in practical science, arts, technology, 
etc., in our schools and colleges. 

(c) Flocking of pupils from the middle-classes for general education 
in the hope of getting a few coveted posts under Government or semi- 
Government offices and departments. 

(Hi) Absence of information as to any but a few well-known fields 
of employment. 

(iv) Daily growing poverty of the classes in question — chiefly due 
to increasing expenses of living, heavy expenses for the performance 
of religious and social obligations (which often lead to the scale of 
landed property, homestead land, etc.) and to increasing charges for 
general but unproductive education and for “high style“ of living in 
hostels and messes attached to schools and colleges. 

(v) (a) Want of honest labourers even at the prefsent high rate 
of wages to do agricnltural work under the supervision and on the lands 
of the middle-class men — such supervision work having formerly kept 
a large number of them well employed throughout the year. 

(h) Internal trade has passed entirely into the hands of the Mar- 
waris in North and West Bengal, and Sahas and Banks in West 
Bengal. 
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2. The remedial measures may be suggested as under: — 

(t) It is difficult to suggest any other immediate relief but a liberal 
enlistment of a number of young educated men of good physique and 
character in the* regular army. 

(w) and (in) (a) Establishment of a few more engineering and medi- 
cal colleges at convenient centres in the province. 

(b) Establishment of one or two medical schools in each division 
where there is none at present. 

(c) Establishment of one or two w^ell-eqiiipped technological insti- 
tutions in the province. 

(d) Establishment of college and some schools for the 'scientific 
teaching of Kaviraji, Hakimi and Homeopathic methods of medical 
treatment. 

(e) Arrangement for teaching applied Chemistry in well-equipped 
institutions where bleaching, colour-making, dyeing, etc., and working 
of many raw and at present useless materials into useful objects of 
trade may be learnt and practised. 

(/) Arrangements for practical manual training in schools and col- 
leges with a view to teach some useful/ art, and above all, to teach the 
dignity of labour. 

(^) Establishment of a school at each district head-quarters aided 
by Government, the District Board and the Municipality for teaching 
agriculture, cattle-raising, goat-keepings fish-preserving, etc., sufiicient 
landi being provided for the free scope of teaching the subjects practi- 
cally to at least 20 students to begin with, in each school. 

(h) Establishment of one or two institutions in the province for 
teaching commercial courses in all the different branches, and that of 
one 'small commercial school, if possible, in each district where the 
students may have an opportunity to deal with and in the principal 
produce of the soil. 

(i) Arrangements for facilitating admission of apprentices to 
large commercial and manufacturing firms and Railway workshops. 


Dated Dacca, the 1st September 1923. 

From — A. N, Moherly, Esq., i.c.s., Offg. Commissioner of the 
Dacca Division, 

To — The Secretary, Unemployment Committee, Bengal. 

With reference. to your letter No. 214-U.O., dated the 4th May 1923, 
I have the honour to forward herewith the following documents : — 

(1) Letter No. 3460, dated the 7th June 1923, from the District 

Officer, Mymensingh. 

(2) Letter No. 2590-L.R., dated the 7th June 1923, from the 

Additional Collector of Bakarganj, with enclosures. 

(3) Opinion of the Dacca District Moslem Association. 

(4) Opinion of the Secretary, Dacca People's Association. 

(5) Letter No. 3687, dated the 17th July 1923, ffbm the District 

Magistrate, Faridpur, with enclosures. 
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(6) Letter No. 874, dated the 30th July 1923, from the Honorary 

Secretary, East Bengal Landholders^ Association. 

(7) Letter No. 1797, dated the 25th July 1923, from the Secretary, 

East Bengal Saras wat Samaj. ' , 

1 understand that the District Magistrate of Dacca has forwarded 
his opinion direct to you. T asked the Vice-Chancellor of the Dacca 
University for his opinion, but although he promised to let me have it 
I have not yet received it. I am therefore replying without waiting 
any longer for it. 

2, As regards the causes of middle-class unemployment among 
Indians the replies received touch on a number of points. Among the 
causes inherent in the middle-classes are their conservatism and the 
existing social system of caste and joint-families. There is an ingrain- 
ed aversion to manual labour and to adopting the hereditary vocations 
of lower castes as a means of livelihood. Members of the middle- 
classes will undergo a course of manual training but in most cases they 
do so only wdth a view to qualifying themselves to employ or to super- 
vise labour. It is probable that a very large proportion of them are 
by heredity physically unfit for heavy manual labour. The joint-family 
system furnishes innumerable examples’ of self-sacrifice, but it tends to 
cramp initiative in those who might otherw ise seek to break away from 
tradition and it imposes a heavy burd(*n on the more efficient members. 

3. The chief defect of the presell system of education seems to me 
to be that instead of developing the mind and intelligence and teaching 
a boy how to think {in d to study, it seeks to cram his memory with a 
mass of facts with the object of passing examinations. Facts and 
examinations are necessary concomitant of education, but an education 
which merely consists of the cramming of facts in order to pass examina- 
tions is worse than useless. The passing of the examinations however 
puts a hall-mark on those who pass them and not unnaturally causes 
them to set a higher value on their attainments than is, in many cases, 
really justified. 

I do not ineself know what little known ficdds of employment, which 
do not re(iuire either capital or special training are open, but I have 
little doubt that a single advertisement would attract numerous appli- 
cants. 

5. Poverty among middle-classes is a result rather than a cause of 
uiieiiiployment, and the intention of this question is not very clear. It 
is doubtful whether, if some individuals had more money it would bene- 
fit the middle-classes as a whole. As a matter of fact some idividuals 
have a good deal of money, but they are naturally loth to entrust it to 
inexperienced hands as an investment. 

6. The problem of unemployment would be serious even if it were 
only necessary to find employment for members of what may be called 
the hereditary middle-class. But the middle-classes are continually 
expanding. Members of the lower classes who wish to raise themselves 
in the social 'icale seek to do so by becoming educated ” and passing 
the examinations which qualify for the usual middle-class occupations. 
Once they have acquired education, they and their descendants are lost 
to their own class and whether they obtain middle-class employment or 
fail to do so, the number of the middle-class unemplcfyed is increased. 
The present time is jiarticularly bad owing to the various consequences 
of the general depression of trade. 
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7. It is a comparatively simple matter to indicate a certain number 
of causes of middle-class unemployment: it is much more difficult to 
suggest remedial measures. Relief may be looked for in several direc- 
tions. The best hope of immediate relief, if it were practicable, would 
be to increase the number of openings of the kind which are ordinarily 
filled by. the middle-classes at present, so that the unemployed might 
obtain employment of the kind for which they are best fitted bv heredity, 
education and predisposition, rjnfortunately existing conditions, trade 
depression and retrenchment in Government departments, tend to reduce 
rather than to increase the number of such posts. Ttie relief given by 
Indianisation of the services, even if the procewss were carried to its 
utmost limit, would only be small in comparison with the number of ap- 
plicants for employment. The question of emigration presents i)eculiar 
difficulties, as India is not the only country which is faced with the 
problem of middle-class unemploymiit. There seems to be little hope 
that the problem can be solved on these lines alone. 

8. The jiroblem of unemployment in India, unlike that in most 
countries, at present only affects the middle-clasvses. Work could pro- 
bably be found if the middle-classes would take to manual labour if 
they failed to find work of a more congenial kind. If they were to 
do so the agricultural and industrial development of the country might 
be hastened. But this would be a break from tradition which could 
only be made by the unemployed themselves. 

9. I do not think that under present conditions much is to be hoped 
for from* grants of waste land, even if there were considerably more 
waste land than is actually available. Such grants might possibly 
tempt the educated sons of cultivators back to their hereditary voca- 
tion when they had failed to obtain other employment, but it is more 
probable that they would have imbibed middle-class ideas as to the 
degradation involved in manual labour and that they would seek to be- 
come more middlemen or rent receivers; to grant land to those who 
had neither hereditary aptitude nor practical training would almost 
necessarily have that result. 

10. Government might be able to do something to assist in industrial 
development, though hardh’ in several of the ways suggested. Public 
money could not justifiably be lent to inexx>erienccd persons who 
wanted capital, and I very much doubt the wisdom of any attempt on 
the part of Govermnent itself to start new industries. But Government 
might help by marking enquiries as to the prospects of new lines of in- 
dustry, by enabling approved companies to get land and by obtaining 
information. It is even possible that they might find part of the capital 
for certain pioneer concerns which offered a good prospect of success 
though in normal times such concerns would probably not find much 
difficulty in obtaining money in the open market. If Government found 
part of the capital of any concern it would be necessary that they 
should have a controlling voice in wrtain matters, such as the building 
up of an adequate reserve fund instead of the distribution of the entire 
profits in the form of dividends and power to insist that experts should 
be employed to deal with matters for which experts were necessary. But 
here again, it would not help the middle-classes much if they were only 
prepared to assist in industrial development as accountants or clerks or 
were to aspire to control labour without ever having worked themselves. 

11. I thinks that it is desirable that the present system of education 
should be revised so as to consist more of development of the mind and 
character and less of cramming. There is room for more scientific and 
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technical education, which will fit youn^ men to take part in in- 
dustrial development when it comes, but such education will only supply 
a demand on the part of the employers and will not create one, and, aa 
matters are at present, can easily be overdone. Someth inj? might also 
be done in the way ,of teaching small home industides which do not 
require much capital, but in so far as those connected with the preserva- 
tion of articles of food are concerned, the difficulty of guaranteeing a 
standard might stand in the way of the products finding a ready market. 

12. I have had no experience of unemployment amongst Anglos 
Indians. 


No. 3460, dated Mymensingh, the 7th June 1923. 

From — J. R. Blair, Esq.’, i.c.s.. District Officer, Mymensingh^ 
To — The Commissioner of the Dacca Division. 

I have the honour to refer to your Memo. No. 2076-79 J., dated the 
14th May 1923, forwarding a copy of a letter from the Secretary of 
the Unemployment Committee. I received a letter from him direct 
before getting your letter and addressed the Secretary of the Anjuman- 
I-Islamia, the only recognised Association, and several individual 
gentlemen asking them to favour me with their opinions but none has 
replied. Dr. Ghose, Principal of the College, whom I addressed has 
replied to the Secretary direct. 

2. The question of unemploym^t among middle-class Bengalis 
and Anglo-Indians is* one on which it is very easy to talk generally 
and the diagnosis of the cause and the suggestion of remedies are both 
likely to be determined by prejudice and on insufficient data. I have 
not studied the question with sufficient thoroughness and my replies to 
the questionnaire will be extremely sketchy. I do not feel competent 
to deal even in general terms with the questions so far as they relate 
to Anglo-Indians. 

3. We have been asked to group the causes of unemployment in a 
certain way but I find that the groups overlap and I do not think there 
can be any hard and fast division. 

4. (i) Inherent causee. — The causes inherent in the 'middle-class 
are of two kinds — physical and mental. While Macaulay’s picture of 
the Bengalis as an effiminate weakling is grossly incorrect, I do not 
think it can be denied that the middle-class man in particular is alto- 
gether unfitted for hard work in the open air in the enervating climate 
of his country. Thus many avenues of employment are closed to him. 

The mental, or perhaps it would be better to say, the moral, 
characteristic which militatei^ against the men of this class is the over- 
whelming temptation to play for safety — in other words a lack of 
initiative service — preferably under Government has hitherto been the 
height of their ambition. 

5. (ii) Educational. — I do not think that the existing system of 
training and education is directly responsible for the unemployment of 
such large numbers of men of this class. Vocational training in my 
opinion is not a panacea. I would not go any further than to say that 
the high school and University have educated in a Certain way large 
numbers who probably would not have found any employipent in any 
case. They have not directly created the unemployed but have given 
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to them qualifications which have only a low exchange value. 
Indirectly however I am inclined to think that the form of education 
has been responsible. It has appealed to the element of snobbishness 
in the middle-class and has perhaps diverted energy which properly 
applied might have added to the sum of material wealth. 

6. {Hi) Publicity* — I do not think that the absence of information 
as to fields of employment is responsible for the problem. The prob- 
lem cannot be solved by compiling one card index of unemplo 5 "ed and 
another index at vacant posts. 

7. (iv) Financial* — Want of capital is not in itself responsible in 
my opinion for any considerable portion of the mass of unemploymeni , 
The simplicity of the wants of the mass of the people reduces the 
demand for the service of a claas of small capitalists. 

8. (i;) Miscdianeous* — Among the other causes are to be consider- 
ed those arising from social and religious conditions. I think that 
there is considerable significance in the fact that the problem in this 
country is that of middle-class unemployment. It shows that status 
is determined not by a man’s economic circumstances but by the posi- 
tion occupied by his grandfather and remoter ancestors. It is possible 
that if there were a more free movement upwards and downwards in 
the social scale there would be less unemployment. The joint family 
system contributes to the stabilisation of status and therefore helps to 
shape the character of the unemployment problem. Another contribu- 
ting factor is the mingling of oriental and western civilisations. 
Increase of population and the absence of a field for emigration are 
among other contributing causes. 

9. Remodlal measuros* — (i) and (H) I cannot suggest any measure 
for immediate relief of unemployed bhudraloks unless they frankly 
recognise they must cease to be hJuidraloks , Colonisation or work on big 
road or river schemes suggest themselves as measures both for 
immediate relief and for the prevention of an aggravation of the 
present state. 

10. For the prevention of a state of unemployment in future I 
suggest that higher literary and vocational education should be made 
more difficult to obtain. If primary education were encouraged it is- 
possible that higher standard of living would be desired by the masses 
of the people and that they would strive to create more real wealth. 
Primary vocational training say weaving and agriculture might help 
but it would be necessary to impress upon all concerned the fact that 
they would have to work hard themselves in the first years of their 
enterprise. 


From — Babu Ganes Chandra Das Gupta, Senior Government 
Pleader, Bakarganj, 

To — The Additional Collector of Bakarganj. 

Opinion in thi mattor of unamployniant amanf tbt ttfveated miMt elattai in 
Boneal, Indian and Angfe-Indian. 

Principal causos* — Under the old type of civilisation in India each 
village was self-cof!tained and self-sufficient. Every village had its famil - 
ies of village priest, physician, blacksmith, carpenter, barber, washer- 
man, potter, weavers, fisherman, architect (gharamt), boat builder (harai) 
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-cultivators, and lathials, or fighting men to keep off dacoits, and many 
other necessary classes, each pursuing his hereditary vocation without 
competition with others, or even with outsiders. The needs of the 
villagers were few and were easily met, plain living and high think- 
ing was the ideal. Each group was absolutely neeessary for the rest 
and each helped the others and all were thriving. With the advent of 
modern civilisation with iis steam engines and factories and mills, 
competition from outside became keen, and the villagervSi were taught 
to indulge in luxuries which made them dependent on outsiders for 
their supply, and robbed them of their manhood, self-reliance, and 
independence of character. They soon found that money was the only 
thing needful, no matter how it was earned. All the necessaries of 
life could be had without any effort io be useful to the other villagers, 
and it was not at all necessary for any man to qualify for any sx^ecial 
profession or to cultivate any social virtues. He found that if he could 
'Secure money, he could cut off all connection with the village, and live 
in a town, and enjoy the lazy leisure of well-fed and well-mated 
animal as ip a Zoo garden without any endeavour to aciquire the social 
virtues which make for manhood. The effect of modern civilisation 
with the security it bestows upon hereditary property has been to create 
a lazy, unsocial middle-class, having no necessity for the acquisition 
vof social virtues, but only bent upon learning the easiest method of 
getting rich without caring for the morality or social quality of the 
means adopted for such an end. This has broken the moral back-bone 
of the middle-classes, Indian or Anglo-Indian, and as the habit of 
luxury, is also transmitted from father to son by example, and money 
is becoming more qnd more dear as the middle classes have ceased to 
help the community in production, bribery and corruption are ram- 
pant throughout the length and breadth of the land, particularly 
amongst these lazy and luxurious middle men, no matter what stations 
in life they occupy, with very few honourable exceptions. 

During the first influx of modern civilisation the power to speak 
and write in tolerable English was enough to secure a capacity for 
earning money. But this state of things could not continue for long. 
As soon as the number of English-knowing men of the middle classes 
increased the power to read and write in bad English ceased io be a 
sufficient qualification for livelihood, and as in all countries, it has 
become necessary to reconstruct the social organisation of mutual help 
on modern lines. The old village system cannot be restored. It ha^s 
gone for ever. The son of a lawyer or an engineer or a Civilian cannot 
be indu(;ed to go to hi si ancestral profession of a barber or a washerman 
or a blackvsmith, however much one may cry for it. 

Instead of a village divided into compartments helpful to each 
other we have got to deal wuth the whole of a country as an open field, 
with competitors from outside, claiming, nay, forcing them into 
recognition. It is uselesis to be blind to these facts and to try to 
restore the good old days. So the middle-classes should try to acquire 
the same qualifications which their fellow brethren in other civilised 
countries do in similar circumstances. They should learn to manufac- 
ture articles on large scale for competition with outsiders, and qualify 
themselves in a scientific manner to enable them to live by competition 
with outsiders. The University which up till now was a place for 
general education and prepared a few men for the« three learned pro- 
fessions of law, medicine and engineering should now be equipped to 
train them in all kinds of scientific manufacture. Very few men can 
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afford to send their sons to go to EIngland, Germany or America to 
learn the art of manufacture, and in most cases they come away 
baffled as the doors are shut to foreigners, and they are not allowed to 
learn the mystery.^ The University should take up the task of train- 
ing these young inen by liaving model factcnies attached to Colleges, 
and retaining qualified men to teach in actual manufacture and in the 
management of factories. 

There should be model farms attaclied to village s<'hools to teach 
agriculture in modern methods and also workshops attached to ea(d» 
school to teacli elementary smithy and carpentry. Every student 
must learn one or other of these arts in a school before he enters a 
college, and every college should have a model factory attached to it, 
and the boy should select his college according to the particular branch 
of manufacture he wants to learn. This should he comjmlsory for all 
the students except for those who are comp<‘tent enougl] to take a 
Degree course for any of those three learned professions of law, medi- 
cine or engineering. 1’his to my mind is the only solution for the 
present situation. 

The only kind of immediate relief 1 can suggest is to train the 
unemployed in some productive employment which will bring money 
in the course of training, such as farming, poultry rearing and the 
like. 

A Note from the Dacca District Moslem Association. 

In our opinion the primary cause of the present state of unemploy- 
ment among the educated middle-class in Bengal lies in the defective 
system of education. The highest object of education now-a-days is to 
get an employment either under the Government or in some private con- 
cern. An although a limited few are fortunate enough in getting some 
suitable ]) 08 ts, a large number have to remain satisfied with a clerkship 
or some such office and drag a miserable life, toiling from morning till 
evening for a poor pittance hardly sufficient to make their two ends meet. 

But those who do not obtain even such appointments and probably 
they fonii the majority, being tired, the miseries of candidature do 
generally become idlens and vagabonds but a few of them who have suffi- 
cient energy left yet do qualify themselves for the bar and ultimately 
join it only to face yet another disappointment. 

The present system of educaticm is more cultural than technical and 
it naturally produces a class of people dependent entirely on service for 
their bread. The supply of matriculates and graduates are disprojxndion- 
ately larger than can be provided for and when the supply is greater than 
the demand not only does their market value fall but a large number of 
them are naturally thrown out of employment. 

The present system of education and the field open to the educated 
class make them less enterprising than the less-educated and sometimes 
tinedueated merchants who generally earn more than many of their edu- 
cated brethren. The university curriculum prepares our young men for 
no useful profession, they know no trade or art and are capable only of 
wielding their pen which make them suitable for seiwice. But the most 
sad thing is that the sons of shop-keepers and bankers who might shine in 
their paternal profession do generally take a fancy in trying to rise in the 
■social scale by takfng to Government service or some such profession as 
of law or medicine. They imagine that a lawyer or an official is entitled 
to greater social esteem than an honest shop-keeper. The educational 
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system thus imbibes our young man with an inherent idea of servility 
and tends to incapacitate our youths for a commercial or industrial 
career. Most of them, if not all consider it beneath their dignity to run 
a shop or conduct a business than to serve as a petty ^clerk or to p^n as a 
briefless lawyer. 

Some people do feel diflSculty for want of adequate information about 
t^e fields of employment other than the few welt known ones. This may 
of course be removed by wide circulation about the different fields of 
employment open to the young men so that they may avail themselves 
of these fields. 

But after all it is a very difficult task if not impossible to give imme- 
diate relief to the unemployed as their number is already loo large and 
is swelling every day. 

Immediate steps should be taken to introduce technical education in 
schools and colleges so that students who do nof intend to study in the 
general line may avail themselves of such course. But such technical 
education also cannot serve as an end in itself but is only a means to an 
end. In the course of a few years there may again be a large number of 
young men educated in technology, and the supply of such tnen may be 
much in excess of the demand, so that they may again have if run from 
door to door. 

Ill order to obviate such difficulties it is necessary to find out some 
means of creating a demand for such men trained in technology. This 
can only he done by creating a field for their employment. 

The resources of the country and its raw materials of which there is 
no scarcity may very well he utilised by opening new iiKlustries and 
starting mills all over the country. The finished goods and commodities 
manufactured in India by properly utilising its raw materials may be 
supplied to the whole civilised world and India with its cheap labour 
may easily compete in the world market in such commodities. The only 
elements wanting are organisation and capitals. If Government under- 
takes to supply these two there will be no difficulty in opening such 
industries. The capital may he raised by starting loans by the Govern- 
ment and the debts may be paid out of the profits of such industries. 
Such steps are taken by the Government in Japan to encourage infant 
industries and the same thing may be introduced here. 

If indigenous industries are thus encouraged by the Gover; merit and 
fostered under its paternal care and protection it will give impetus to 
many enterprising men to start similar industries and many of the- 
present unemployed young men and those who would get training in 
technology in the near future may be engaged in those concerns. 

There are many who cannot make use of their qualifications for want 
of funds but they may also apply their genius in such concerns. 

There is hardly any other way out of this difficult problem which ia 
at present troubling the whole civilised world. And unless indigenous 
industries are thus encouraged and young men are trained to apply them- 
selves to trade and commerce which alone can save the situation and 
uplift the starving multitude and the innumerable unemployed educated 
young men of the middle-class, discontent and disaffection in the country 
are likely to multiply and the situation may change from bad to worse. 

In these circumstances we strongly recommend tbS introduction of the 
scheme above referred to in order to ameliorate the condition of the 
middle-class which is the backbone of the society. 
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Froiia — Babu Saeat Ch. Chakravarty, Secretary, Peoples' Associ- 
ation Dacca, 

To — The Commissioner of Dacca Division* 

A Nett on mt prtbItA of Hiitmpioyiiitiii omone fbt miMIt-elasttn in Btifal anO its 

rtmtOial mtatofti. ^ 

Replies to questions. 

1. {i) The educated Bengali middle-class who are the greatest 

sufferers owing to unemployment, are generally not used to manual 
labours and to works which require hard physical exertion. They be- 
long lieieditajily to the literate and iihtelli<jeniia class. It is only re- 
cently that young men of this (‘lass have conimenced to change this habit 
and are not averse to undertake works requiring physical labour. 

(ii) The present system of education is wholly unsuited to the require- 
ment of this class. It is almost exclusively literary. Accommodation 
in the vocational institutions such as medical schools and colleges and 
engineering school and college are limited. Consequently whatever edu- 
cation our young men get, makes them seek clerical and similar services. 
The vast majority of the students getting education in schools and col- 
leges remain unemployed besides host of those who do not get such 
education. 

{Hi) Want of information is also one of the causes of unemployment. 
Information about vacancies and employments are not available to the 
majority of those who require employment. It is mostly available to 
those who would not suffer on account of unemployment. 

{iv) The poorer section of the unemployed are even unable to avail 
themselves of the very limited facilities for vocational and technical 
education on account of their poverty. 

Remedial measures suggested : — 

{i) By giving facilities to the unemployed middle class to take to 
agriculture. This may be done by leasing out Government khas lands, 
inducing landlords to lease char lands and by settling junglj' and waste 
lands un(hu‘ Court of Wards. A large number of young men both Ben- 
gali and Anglo-Indian should be taken, as paid probationers in Railways 
and Engineering Woikshojxs and Postal, Telegraph and Forest Depart- 
ments. They should also be taken as apprentices in the Marine and Pilot 
services. 

(ii) If suggestions under head (?’) be immediately ado]>ted aggrava- 
tion of the prcisent state may to a great extent be prevented. 

{Hi) The system of education should be radically changed. Voca- 
J^ional education should as far as possible be imparted in High English 
schools, at least in important centres. There should be at least two tech- 
nological institutions in Bengal, one in or near about Calcutta and the 
other at Dacca where a large number of boys of the educated middle-class 
may get training in many vocational subjects. The State should also 
come forward to aid industries for providing vocations to these young 
men. 

The marine and pilot services should be opened to the Bengali middle- 
classes and for this young men should be given suitable Training. 

Facilities should also be given to Bengali young men to enter as 
apprentices in big engineering firms. For this purpose suitable boarding 
house.s should be erected for their accommodation near anoiit workshops 
and factorieb. 
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Greater facilities should be given for admission in the medical col- 
leges, medical schools, engineering colleges, engineering schools and 
forest schools. With a slight addition to the staff of these institutions 
a much largei number of boys may be taken in. Hundreds of young men 
are refused admission in these institutions every year and thej remain 
mostly unemployed and a burden upon the society. In the Dacca School 
of Engineering double number of boys may be admitted if a second 
section be opened. This would require only two additional teachers. 
The workshop is quit© adequate for the additional number of boys. If 
an Elecfcru al Engineering Department be opened in this sidiool, it will 
add to its usefulness. The Dacca Medical School is another institution 
where also a double number of boys may be taken in if the rigid rules 
limiting the numbers be slightly relaxed. The Hospital is quite large 
and is capable of training much more number of hoys. 9'he same 
remarks may be made in reference to the Shibpur Engineering College, 
the two Medical Colleges at Calcutta and the llonaldshay ^Medical School 
at Burdwan. The rules for admission in the Forest School at Dera Dun 
are too severe. 

A Bureau for information should be established. Its function should 
be to supply information about vocational and technical trainings in 
various branches and openings for the unemployed. Its information 
should be ver\' widely circulated through the press. 

In filling up vacancies in all departments under the (ioveriiment less 
attention should be given to “ influences ” and interested recommen- 
dations ^ 

The question of’ the unemployed is a very difficult one. It is giving 
trouble even to the richer countries like England. It should be tackled 
with great tact and at the same time with great promptitude A discon- 
tented and unemployed middle class is always a menace to the State and 
to the society. 

As for the Anglo-Indians, the causes and the reiiicclies are almost the 
same with the Bengalis. They are a little less educated and perhaps a 
little behind in other respects also. At the same time their mode of living 
is more costly than the Bengalis. In this, they imitate the I^uropeans. 
So it is more difficult to provide the unemployed of this class than the 
Bengalis. I’hey may, however, be largely drafted in the Engineering 
Departments and the Marine and Pilot services. 


Dated Faridpur,the 17th July 1923. 

From — G. P. Hogg, Esq., i.c.s.. District Magistrate, Faridpur, 
To — The Commissioner of Dacca Division. 

Causes of unomploymont. 

I. Those inherent in the members of the classes. — Caste and social 
restrictions , — Though they are now gradually withering away yet prove 
a great stumbling block in the way of the educated middle-classes seek- 
ing employment elsewhere other than their home districts or any^ where 
outside Bengal. The original caste system based 'on the division of 
labour among the Hindus precludes them from taking to occupations 
other than the learned and semi-leamed professions. A good caste Hindu 
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will always prefer to go in for penmanship than any other lucrative 
and useful profession involving’ manual labour. Of the higher castes^ 
few can ever conceive of training their boys for a hide business or fish 
trade or laundry. Joint family system, early marriage and dowry 
system which are inseparably connected with the Hindu society in parti- 
cular, are some of the con tributary causes of the present state of un- 
employment in this province. Early marriage and the burden of main- 
taining family in the prime of their career inahe the Bengali youths 
home-sick and perforce leads them to be ( ocient with any humble employ- 
ment that they may find nearabput their homes. This practice of early 
marriage coupled with the pernicious dowry system is disastrous to a 
spirit of enterprise being developed in the younger generation. The 
result is that all crowd in accustomed groves. It curbs the spirit ot 
enterprise and self-reliance among its members and make them more 
or less dependent on the earning members resulting in a chronic state 
of jjoverty and financial embarassment in the family. These are factors 
which tend to make the Bengalis less adventurous and enterprising 
than the youths of other countries. 

The cdimatic conditions fostering the growth of indolent lazy habits,, 
coupled with the poorness ot their physique, and the deplorable lack 
of sufficient attention to their physical well-being, make the Bengalis 
less efficient and industrious in fields of hard sustained labour and more 
prone to peaceful and sedentary occupations. This also creates a general 
disinclination to manual labour. 

Innate conservatism born of caste prejudices and social and religious- 
custom in Bengalis in particular leading to a craving for a secure and 
easy livelihood such as penmanship afford. 

IT. The sysitem of education (both secondary and higher) is too 
literai y, narrow and one-sided. The education imparted by our scbools 
and Universities hardly fits our youths for any other occupation than 
the learned and semi-leamed professions. In the result, our educated 
youths have either to rush in for the Bench or the Bar, and in the case 
of Matriculates and undergraduates have no other alternative but to 
swell the ranks of clerks and teachers. 

Technical industrial education is too ill provided for. The indus- 
trial aspect of the country is neglected and the latent resources for in- 
dustry, agriculture and commerce remain unexplored. The rising 
generation have necessarily to flock in colleges for higher education 
in the general line. The crowding in colleges noticed at present, 
resulting in a large outturn of B.A.’s and M. A.’s is not a vice in itselL 
It is the symptom of a disease and not the disease itself. The dearth of 
vocational institutions and the absence of opportunities for training in 
spheres are for the most part responsible for the present increas- 
ingly growing outturn of B.A.’s and M.A.’s. 

Another defect in the system of education prevailing in our schools 
and universities, contributing to the wastage of man-power is the un- 
conscious or sub-conscious premium put upon cramming. Originality 
is at a discount. Students grow accustomed to dependence upon others, 
either teachers or note makers for their ideas and thoughts. Enter- 
prising spirit can hardly develop under this system of training. 

in. Absence of information.— Lack of information about the 
various fields of employment, especially those in banking and commercial 
houses and military departments in and outside the Province contributes 
largely to the scramble for the easily accessible berths in the home pro- 
vince and aggravates the state of unemployment. 
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IV. Financial State. — The educated middle-classee in Bengal (not 
excepting Anglo-Indians) are not at all well ofi and practiccSly live a 
hand to mouth existence. They have to keep a show of respectability and 
in most cases have to live much above their means. 

(The obligations of joint family system and social conventions in 
the case of Hindus in particular, weigh heavily on their finances.) 

Their modest income does not permit them to venture on an uncertain 
profession or to start any trade or business involving some outlay of 
capital which they could ill afford. 

This financial stringency, in most cases, precludes the parents from 
sending out their boys abroad, for opportunities of better education and 
employment in foreign countries. 

Y. Other causes. — Neglect of agriculture is a potent cause of un* 
employment. 

(a) This country must be proud of its possession of a vast field for 
agricultural pursuits. *ii 

The existing Land llevenue system of Bengal is a great handicap to 
the fuller utilisation of the land resources of the Province and indirected 
retards the growth of a commercial and industrial spirit among the 
Bengalis. 

The landed aristocracy and the wealthy members of the society are 
always itiore anxii;)U8 to invest their money in land and are slow to 
make ln^ny investment in commeTvial and industrial enterprises. They 
pe hardlyr disposed to make any improvements of their holdings and 
initiate moi*e advanced and productive methods of cultivation or to 
start agricultural farms and the like on a commercial scale. Had there 
existed a free competition in regard to possession and ownership of land, 
a large number of enterprising youths could have of their own accord 
foioid productive absorption in agriculture. 

(h) With the spread of ideas of democracy, a large majority of lower 
class Hindus and Muhammadans have been enabled to acquire some 
amount of education, which has resulted in the growth of false ideas of 
respectability among them. This has operated to bring on a general 
aversion to all manual occ'upations, followed by their forefathers, and 
has created an unhealthy desire to become Bhadraloks '' and to' take 
to no other than clerical and learned professions, however humble and 
insufficiently remunerative they may be. This leads to the great rush 
for clerkships and teacherships, which in the absence of facilities for 
vocational and technical education, are practically the only avenues 
open to the majority of the educated middle-classes of Bengal. 

(c) Preferential treatment to Anglo-Indians and Domiciled Euro- 
peans in Hallways, Customs, Banks and European business bouses suffi- 
cient number of Indians do not find employment there. 

^striction on right of free immigration and settlement in 
British Provinces and Protectorates outside British India. 

. Absence of protective tariffs for protection and encouragement of 
indigenous industries, retarding the growth of industrial and commer- 
cial concerns on a large scale. 

(/) Want of State-aid to Indian commercial and industrial concerns. 

trade depression, tlie aftermath of the war resulting in 
the winding up of many commercial concerns and loss of employment of 
a large number of Anglo-Indian and Indian employees 
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I.. Imn^iate relief. — (a) Creation of employment bureau, register- 
ing^ vacancies in all Government offices and other departments of the 
State and commercial and banking houses and giving facilities to enrol- 
led candidates, in securing employment, irrespective of the distinction 
of caste, creed or colour. 

(h) T^nrestrictetl facilities for jinmigration and settlement in 
British possessions outside India and tlie^c should be reciprocity of 
rights and privilegel? as regards entry into and residence in British 
India as aic a(U’ordefl to persons of Indian domicile in other British’ pos- 
sessions. ()ur objective to quote the words of the present Prime Minister 
of Great Britain, should be “ to visualise the whole Empire as on single 
unit in vvliich a man may feel that he is a fellow citizen to any other 
denizen of that Empire and that he is living and working to a common 
end 

(r) Indian and Anglo-Indian capitalistn should be made partners yi* 
Ihiropean commercial and banking concerns and there should be a farther 
number of Indian shareholders and direc tors. 

(d) Employment in larger iium])eis of Indians and Anglo-Indians in 
Pailways. Customs, European comin<*rcia] houses t«nd banks in substitu- 
tion for recruits brought out from Europe. 

IT. Prevention of aggravation. — (a) Facilities for vocational 
education and techniiail training. The standard of preliminary general 
educatioTi for admission into the vocatioiml and technic^ institute sl|qu,ld 
not 1)(‘ higher Ilian the Matriculation nor the traini'i|g^hi\su(;li S^^t4|u«fe.4 
be made very costly. . ^ ‘ J 

{h) Impcisit ion of protective tariffs for tin* encouragement of home 
iiidustri(‘s, esjiecially \u regard to specified iiuligeiious products, till such 
time as they are able to compete with the pjodiu'ts of foreign countries. 

(c) Kestricted export of raw materials for use of home manufaetories 
and indigenous industries till they are put well in the saddle. 

(d) Grant of State-aid to the Indian commei'cial and imfu^a^al 

coneerns. . . 

* (c) The vstarting of agricultural farms and the like, under (lovern- 

meiit auspices and patronage, to facilitate the growth of private enter- 
prises in this direction. The settlement of lands on easy terms for 
farming purposes to enterprising Indians and Anglo-Indians, may pave 
the, way for the estalilishinent of such farms on a large coiuiijercial s(*i\le 
and reduce the stress of unemployment among ^ large majority oillie 
populatioiu " > 

(/) Th^ present day education is largely defective. More direct 
^^^ods of teaching and closer and more intimate association with the 
'^t^'-hers in and outside school life, as obtaining in English public 
schools, to enable oui' boys to ]>e more resourceful, self-reliant and 
independent in ^cir ways of thinkuig and action, should be adopted in 
our schools and TTniversiiies. The system of cramming from bd6ks, which 
is too often eii(*ouraged under the system of examinations in vogue, 
ahQuld be altogether stamped out. With the introduction of the Reforms 
scheme and thv possible merging of the interests of the Anglo-Indian 
community with those of the Indians, the problem of unemployment for 
the educated Bengalis may in the future be more acute and the educated 
Bi^ngali with the (jducation now imparted in our schools and TTniversities, 
will find it a tough fight to hold his own, as against the Anglo-Indian 
y6uih even in the small fields of clerical jobs. Our schools will have to 
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be modelled after the English public schools and will have to be manned 
by more <]iialified and better paid teachers, who will I’ealise the sanctity 
of their task and prove to be real votaries of learnin<>:. 

{//) The stoppage of preferential treatment in all employments on 
the basis of racdal and caste distinct ion. 

(h) Oreatioii of an Indian Army and Navy (consisting* of Indian 
and Anglo-Indiati battalions) and recruitment of Indians for mercantile 
marine. ? 

(/) More rapid and progressive Indianisalion of file servic es. IlediK*- 
tion of pay of higher appointments in superior public services to be held 
by (pialmcd Indians and Anglo-Indians alike, in place of the Euiopean 
recc'uits and the betterment of the prospcM'ts of the inferior services. 
Our (‘ountry in its present state of hdininistration^ cQuld ill alfM;d to pay 
them,, on so liberal' a scale as sanctioned f,or Enropeaii recruits, nor 

the reasons justifying this higher* s(‘ale of pa^ their eafic, apply to the 
case of Indian and Angheliidian recruits. By v^ay of illustration we 
may mention the Anglo-Indians may usefully fill the ranks of Sergeants 
and other like posts of fbe Police Service in lieu of Europeans and the sub- 
ordinate and iiiftoior- posts, e.g., constables and Head constables witb 
better einplbynients may be filled up from less (puiliii<*d lower class 
Bengalis and Anglo-Indians in preference to up-country re(*ruits. It 
will also improve tlie efficiency and morale of the constabulary. 

(j) The removal of social dm whacks, inb(*rcnt in tlie Ihmgali 
community in particular alluded to above, will depend on l'nt\ij*e social 
reform expec'fed to follow tlie advancing tide of civilisation. 

111. Prevention in future. — The remedial measures suggeisted 
above, as #‘alculaled to prevent aggravation of the present state of un- 
employment among the educated middle-class in Bengal (iii(‘lu(ling 
Anglo-Indians) will if adopted as well prevent a recuiTcnee of a state of 
unemployment in future. In cpnclusion, W(* should observe that what is 
necessary is that the environments and opportunities should be so shaped 
and moulded that the productive powers of the countiy’s labour may 
find a natural and unimpeded inlet into all the various resources of the 
country’s wealth, so that an automatic even distribution over all the 
spheres of activity may b(‘ ensured. The great business of the world has 
to bo carried on, and there should be fully equipped and efli(‘iently trained, 
labour liehind it. Artificial measttres are worse than none. They will 
Kturit natiiral growth and bring the eourttry.on the* verge of ruin and its 
bold peasantry to decay. 


No. ST4, dated Daeea, tlie July in2»j. 

From — Baj{U Axanda Ehandka Boy, Pleader and Zemindar, 
, Honorary Secretary, East Bengal 1 landholders’ Asso- 

(‘i at ion, 

To — TkQ. District Magistrate, Dacca. 

\yith re^eienc^ to your memo. No. ‘»d7l, dated the 25th May 1925, 
fonvai*ding me a copy of letter No. 214 D.fJ., dated the 4th May 
1925, from the Seeretary, Unemployment Committee, Bengal, to the 
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Commissioner, Dacca Division, and inviting our Association’s views 
re^rardinpf the present nneinployment crisis ainon^ the educated middle* 
class Bengalis and Anglo-Indians, T beg to sulmiit herewith our humble 
opinions, with a sincere expression of regret for onr inability to sendj 
our opinions earlier, notwithstanding your repeated reminders, and with 
due apology for the delay which is due, not to any wilful neglect on our 
part in not complying with your recjiiest but to our unpreparedness till 
then, as well as, the uncertainty in the matter of fixing the probable time 
ompletioij of the intricate and difficuilt task, kindly entrusted to our 
hands. Hoping to be excused for this unusual delay, we submit here- 
with our opinions in the matter of reference to us. 

' ' ’ 

Opinions. 

The question df’^ uneTiJployment which has bec*amo. the cry of ’modern 
Bengal, had really begun to be*felt long long before it was appreciated 
and when oiic-e begun and no preventive Die(|,^res taken, it began to 
spread evety year wiili a growing intensity apd has at present reached 
its cdimax, a stage really alarming and at the same time critical. Ithan 
be termed the national calamity of Bengal, a fit appellation for the present 
situation if it at all admits of any appellation, as there are few houses of 
the iniclclle-classcs under question, very few indeed, that have not been 
aftecded ])v it. By middle-classes, we mean, the educated and the respect- 
able classes, who i>y dint of their education anc! power, had hitherto been 
the ornaments of society and were the leaders and guides for all 
purposes. Invidious expressions of this atfection showed themselves in a 
variety of active and passive* forms, either, to speak in the language of 
the great politicuil leader of Bengal, in “Constitutional agitation or in 
seditious spewhes or, in amiTclucal movements, but they could not draw 
the timedy attention of the* (Tovc'rnnient until it was too late till the c'oiifla- 
gration liacl spread throughout the length and breadth of India. It is 
with respec‘t to this impoitant problem of the clay, with a special aim to 
ameliorate the condition of two important sects that our opinions are 
invi(t‘cl and our grave duty lies in finding out the underlying (‘au^es and 
also to suggest ap])i*opriate remedial mc‘a>uies to i‘radi(*ate this evil 
which has become a numaca* to the* (lovernnient, io tlie so(*ic‘ty, and to 
]>ublie lrai\quility as well. 

From the (li|l‘eient beads, suggeslecl for^' guidance', into which the 
caiuses are to be c lassified and trc‘avted separately, it is deal.' that the 
CoimmiUee has judged the situation aright by c-omiiig to the eonclusiou 
that a combination of (*ausc*s must have brought about the present 
d%?'i,ion. No single cnnisc c*an be*' fingcrcul out, and suredy it i.s not also 
tffe work of a clay. 1 in])ercep1 ive and insipid are their movenu*nt> and 
progresses, and hen(‘e Hiey cfscaped early iiotic'c*. Now in discussing the 
clauses serially under the proposed heads, we wish to begin with llie (‘ase 
of the middle-class Bengalis, first, who form the* large majoT*ity and 
whose ins and outs and j)articulars we arc* better acquainted witlvt 

First, among the inher(*nt c-auses in the membc'rs themselves, onr 
attention is primarily drawn to two very important systems within which 
this edass is bred and brought up, viz., the caste system and the joint- 
family system. Idiese systems, founded by the gr 4 »atest master-minds 
of that time, one* i)ased upon the principle of division of labour and 
the other securing and sustaining the solidarity of the family-units, 
were oncH* very good systems and s(»rvcd vei*y useful purposes, but now 
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have fallen into decay and with modern trade and fxansport facilities 
as well as facilities for education, Have turned out quite incompatible 
wdtli the modem times. Human nature is progressive and if the exist- 
ing systems are not modified and adapted to the new cjianges which time 
and circumstances are sure to bring about in course of time, their useful- 
ness will be gone and positive evils will take their place. Take for 
instance Ihe case of caste system : when India was the land of plenty, 
and knew no export of modern days, when the inhabitants wCre mostly 
unedu(‘ated and moved within and around their respective circles, 
having no transport or trade facilities by land and water, as both the 
road and boat-traffics were equally unsafe and caused unusual delay, its 
utility, then, by way of division of labour, was highly appreciated and 
it brought out good I’esults, but now by standing as a bar to any change 
of profession or calling, necessitated by the influx or demand in any 
special, branch of employment, the same useful system is doing injury 
rather than any good and is thus falling daily into disuse. What is the 
position of the joint-family system which once sustained the very life 
of the family itself, when the families were in constant danger from 
externa] attac'ks!-^ Whicli strictly followed the principle of Unity is 
strluigth ” wh(‘n that strength was badly needed? Now having a power- 
ful (jovernnieiit at the hack <o protect, the necessity for jointness ceased, • 
and the old beneficial joint-family system has lost all its charms, and 
has be(‘ome, truly speaking, a system of dependency wherein the members 
generally are in the habit of depending upon the earnings of one efficient 
amongst them, while they ease themselves in idleness, nipping in the bud, 
the wholesome and invigorating l^pirit of ‘‘Self-help” irrespective of 
the question of internal family dissensions that usually break out when 
that (‘arning which fe(‘ds tlie family, falls short and (U'uel want presses 
the family from all qna rtej’s. Thus with the loss of that spirit of self- 
help, which is the mother of that daring indomitable spirit of enterprise 
and invention, the members fall on easy prey to slavish imitation, a 
liabit once formed is very difficult to shake off and which closing the 
door of Originality and Ilesoarches, leaves a man absolutely useless in 
his stiug’gle for existence. In addition to these, there is another dis- 
couraging factor, inherent amongst this class the fear of social ostracism 
which prevents earnest students from going to foreign countries for 
education. 

Next comes the questiuji as to how far the existing systems of education 
and training are responffible for this dead-lock. It will not he the 
slightest exaggeration if we say that the modern system of education is 
hopelessly defective. What a deplorable sight it is to see that all the high 
institutions of learning are simidy fostering cramming, instead of 
parting sound education, they are smattering shallow knowledge^imii 
instead of producing brilliant scholars they are bringing out a set of 
rotten scirvicc-seekers. What good can he expe(‘ted from the students 
that come out with a degree from these institutions? They do not, at 
all, provide for vocational and technical training. Few institutions of 
the kind stand isolat.^d, no doubt, but they are very poor in number 
and aie only meant for show as it were, standing sadly in contrast with 
the need of the f'ountiy of them. While the demand for these kinds 
of institutions is very great, the University authorities are callous to these 
calls but they provide, instead, only for one kind of ejjucation, theoretical 
and elementary, and go oi\ establishing and affiliating schools after 
schools to as large a number as possible while we already have enough 
of them. 
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Further, by making the examinations and tests of passing easy, and 
thus setting free an army of 8ervi(*e-seeking students who were educated 
not for education’s sake but for the sake of money-making and fit for 
only one kind of service they thereby hasten and aggravate the unem- 
ployment question. If one care to consult the University Calendars and 
statistical reports, he will be horrified at the increase of institutions and 
the number of students passed. Who can provide for this overwhelming 
congestion? 

We have just dealt with the question of congestion, due to defective 
training and education. Had there been sufficient openings and outlets 
to remove the said congestion, the evil of unemployment would have been 
much minimised. In this respect also, due informations regarding fields 
of employment other than know'ii fields, are wanting for the following 
reasons. From the spirit of imitation inherent amongst the members, 
having imbibed it during infancy, they have a natural tenden(*v to walk 
, overtrodden paths and do not seek out new, while garbed in the attire 
of shallow knowledge they fail to invent any new field and are also 
afraid to enter into it even if they can find it out. Bar is over-crowded, 
the profession of teachers is full, so also is the condition of medical pro- 
fession. The engineering line requires ample fulfids which are unavail- 
ing. Every department is filled up. While religious intolerance, on 
the other hand, as well as want of funds, by discouraging ambitious 
youths from going into foreign countries for the sake of learning, seals 
the door of infonmition about new fields of employmeJit , True educ ation 
as we have already pointed out is not imparted in the mndcum institutions : 

“ Knock and the whole woj'ld will be opcui unto tliee ” is not the watch- 
wH)rd of a modern scholar. Had it been so, with India’s natural recources 
at command, her sons would not have sufiered the pangs of unemploy- 
inent, and new fields could have been created without going out side 
if only our Universities could have produced a set of suc'h true 
“ knockers”. 

Lastly, we are to (‘onsider the pecuniary condition of the class we 
are c'oncerned with and its effect upon unemployment. It is a seli-evideni 
truth and is of special application in India, that those who have some- 
thing to eat at home, do not go out of dcMus in search of employment. 
From the overwhelming number of the unemployed amongst this class, 
it is easy tf) gauze their financial position. This class, thougli possessed 
of best brains and best organising abilities, are wanting in funds and 
without capital no business can be organised nor c*an they go to foreign 
countries for higher education and specially for scientific training which 
can not otht^rwise he had within the countiy. When this class is indi- 
vidually poor, one can fairly ask ” why do they not start joint-stock com- 
panies and open factories, et(’., with joint-funds?” One word will suffice 
nr answer to this. As wealth is power and has invigorating effect, so 
poverty, b)o, has a demoralising effect. It breeds dishonesty and dis- 
honesty creates distrust amongst their own selves, and without that 
honesty and trust no business can succeed. 

In comdusion we should add that the influence of w^esterii education 
which affected this educated class first, though afterwards slowly 
and gradually affected other communities too, raised their standard and 
style of living but did not enhance their incomes to a proportionate 
degree. The rich and fertile soil of Bengal which once supplied the 
daily necessaries in sufficient quantity of this class and made them 
ease-loving and unfit for hard and painstaking works, when every 
member has some sort of landed interests, more or less, but enough 
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for his up-keep, is now unable to^ Sustain them and to meet their ex- 
pensive vstyles. Tlieir fainilievS have increased, flie price of foodstuffs 
and other commodities of daily use has become Exorbitant on account 
of foreign exports, the country-made goods tare beaten in their, own 
markets by foreign competition and imports, this cla^s were forced to 
run daily into debts, A large majority of them had already been 
totally grasped by the creditors and those who still outlived, are heavily 
and hopelessly in ded)ts. Thus their situation has been rendered 
precarious. The wealth of tlie country is unequally distributed, one 
community is bloated, not by income frbm foreign countries and re- 
sources from the outside world, but by the destruction of their brother 
communities. The Mahajan class, for example, who are so bloated 
and into whose hands mx)ney is accumulated, are very niggardly and 
averse to spending, but those who have ideas and brains to work out in- 
dustries are penniless. This want of economic harmony, want of 
harmony between supply and demand, production and consumption, 
that is the root of all evils. When this equilibrium is disturbed the 
result is chaos. Every department has certain capacity to hold and 
there is a limit to its increment. When that limit is exceeded, instead 
of any good, it is sure to bring out positive evils. 

With respect to the remedial measures to be adopted by the (xovern- 
ment for immediate relief of the unemployed, our humble suggestion 
is that an appeal for funds should be made to the public while the 
Government should stop expenditure in all branches except those in 
w^hich it is urgently needed and only to the extent of essential necessity. 
Ideas of extensions in existing departmeiiis should he thoroughly dis- 
carded unless they aVe fruitful sources of in(‘ome, affording rooms of 
employment for the unemployed as well. The terrihle War had 
wrought a havoc ujmn the tinancial condition of the (fovernimMit and 
although the Ketrenchment (\)mmittec has heen doing all they can, we, 
too, suggest that until the unemployment question is settled, the Govern- 
ment should also strengthen its purse by withdrawing the funds granted 
to public institutions tor public purposes, at least, such portion of it 
that have not yet been spent up but arc still lying in Ihcir IkuuE fov 
future use, and by tbus amassing as much as it can by putting' all its 
resources supplement'ed by public donations, it should fiimncc new 
industries for which India is best fitted in consideration of lier natural 
res^uircos. The numhei* of the unemployed should he ascertained 
and those industries should he filled up by them as much as practicable. 
We are not aware of how far this unemployment question 
has affeeded other provinces. The Government knows it best. 
If any province can acccmimodate this helpless set to sonu* extenj, 
the Government should remove the bar of the Provincdal Regulatm'limT" 
e.g,, Behar for Beharees, Bengal for Bengalees at least for the 
time being. It should as well slacken the rigour of emigration -bar 
and afford them facilities for finding out situations abroad, 
in South Africa, and Australia and so foi‘th, protecting them 
from the ign^)nnny of racial hatred. Also by curtailing high pays 
and distributing that surplus for the improvement of the condition 
of the unemployed, by controlling the profiteering of lh(» mono- 
polists and thereby putting down the price of coniTnodities neces- 
sary for daily wants and by saving the infant iiulusfries from early 
destruction by levying protective Tariffs upon the * imports. Govern- 
ment can alone save the situation. Without Governineiit-backiiig no 
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$?oo(l result, can he expected, withWt dot^ernnierft pati onisation no busi- 
ness can flourish, unVss Government finance substantially no public 
institution can go on well, and without Government support no crisis can 
be ^?ot ov(‘r. As the infliience of a mother’s eye in the well-being of the 
child is inestimable*in value, equally gr^at also is the vatfie of Government 
supervision when the Government looks after the Public institutions 
with a pate7nal care. By opening up a large number of technical insti- 
tutes and providing f(»r vocational training as much as there is require- 
ment for it, and by raising the Mandard of examination bigli and making 
thei'ehy the test of a University degree hard and also by ofPering alluring 
liigh salaries aliroad to adventiuous students, the Government can stop 
the unemployment question from being aggravated. But in order to 
nreveiit the recurrence ot thi& evil in future, a very cautious handling 
is necessary. All the causes heretofore noted and manifold others must 
he carefully sifted and (considered and slow and steady reformation 
procedure should be started and the defects, wlier^ver found out, should 
he removed. Rough handling and drastic changes should, as far as 
practicable, be avoid. *d l('st there will be a (damour. In doing this, 
the ([uestion of whole India should he studied and her natural re^nircos 
ex])loit*d, incre.isitig thereby the national wealth of India. As India 
is the land of many (dimes as well as of many religions, due care should 
be taken to avoid any conflict C'f interests, due to diversity of caste and 
creed, and also to see paid idilarly iliat no religious f(*eling is Avounded 
by any inm^vation. But, howsoever encompassing provisions an* made 
by the (fovernrnejit, its recurrem‘e cannot absolutely he avoided. There 
will remain a likeliliood of it in future Ifut if the Goveiaiment, like the 
“ safety-valve ” of an engine, ke(*p au (»ver-vigilant (*ye over eA^ery depart- 
meiil, ahvays kee])iiig the ([nestion of e(M)iioinic harmony iji Anew, the 
positiofi Avill ])e one of a stable e([uilihrium, so that if at any time, it is 
(listurh(‘d it will he only Itnnporary and will soon he set at rest and no 
practical harm will he caused thereby. 

Lastly, the p.rsi'ion of tlie Anglo-Indians, we sinceiely l)eliev(‘, have 
been elahoratelv (h‘alt with, by tliose tliinkei's who knoAV them Ix'st and 
studied their liiNtory. With a poor experience of their habits and 
{)arliculai‘s, we desist from any long discussion about them. But from 
the A^erv little Ave ha\a* s(*(‘n and heard of tliem, Ave are led to believe that 
the only few (le})artinents, c./;., RailAvays, T('l(‘graphs, typevviiting and 
FiUrop(Uin firms, that they have exclusive access to, having surj)asse(l the 
equili])rium liir)it, has brought down unemploy]n(*nt amongsl them too. 
It is Avith th(‘ extension of these dej)artm(*nts that their congestion can 
be expect (‘(1 to be remoATd but the GoA'ejainient alone knoAA^s wluit a 
+ye.?>vi;id(>iis]y lai’ge amount of (*apital is j*oquired for the opening of a 
Rinhvay, in which deparmtent only extension is possible. It is impor- 
tant here to note all the important Indian RaihA^ays were fioated by 
English capital : native eapital was uneipial to the task and materials 
were also then wanting. The Government, before it recovers from the 
T)aralysing eflVct of that War, cannot he expected to do much in this 
line. Other bramihes, suitable to them, have a limited capacity and 
that limit had long ago been reached. Therefore as the number of 
Anglo-Indians is not very great, Ave consider that the Government can 
** treat the unemployed of both the classics, Rengalis and Anglo-Indians, 
together, •and empy)y them, without any racial distinction, in accordance 
yvdth their ([ualificaiion, fitness and a<la])tahility, if in future new open- 
ingvS ai*e provided for the relief of the former class. 
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No. 1797, dated f)acea, the 25th July 1923. 

From — The Secretar;>% East Bengal Saras^wt Samaj, Dacca, 

To — The Magistrate of Dacca. 

With reference to your office No. 3373-M., dated tfie 25th May 1923^ 
I have the honour to submit the following opinion of our Samaj regard- 
ing the problem of unemployments'. 

Opinion. 

The (causes are grouped seriatim as desired : — 

1. Middle-class people are generally conservative. '^ITiey do not 
ordinarily like to take up professions or get a training for an avocation 
pursued by low-class people as a hereditary one. Thus a high class 
Kayestha or Vadya, not to speak of a Brahmin, generally, woiild hate 
the idea of taking to the vtMtation of carpenter, weaver, or a smith. High 
class Hindus cannot yet think of getting practi(‘al training in agricul- 
ture where the plough has to be driven by hand. 

2. The existing system of education is responsible for general dis- 
content for the following reasons: — 

The lower classes want to rise. The higher (‘lasses must maintain 
their position. This can only be done thiuugh education. People think 
that every child has a right to a ticket in the lottery for high places. 
People want education for s(M‘ial advancement. If this bribe were with- 
drawn, the son of a cultivator would readily take to an education suited 
to him. As soon as a man embarks.^pon the course of se(‘ondary edu- 
cation or T^niversity educational career, he is permanently promoted — 
no matter whether he is (dever or a dolt. No amount of education can 
make the idle fool, once educated, into a plough-driver. By the more 
fact of education the sweeper isi a clerk. TTius the preseut system of 
education can mt*rely promote but not demote. 

This system is also responsible for the over-crowding of the profes- 
sions — the few that exist in our country. 

3. Many a young man cannot even try for son)e of the fields, of work 
for want of proper information. If a bureau of information is started 
for the puipose it will not only help the persons seeking for employment 
but also the employers themselves in seeuring the right type of imm for 
the vacancies. 

4. In K)me cases people cannot afford the expenditure, and some 
people do not like to lisk an expenditure on uncertainty because the 
means of the middle-class })eople are in many cases very limited. They 
spend almost all they possess in educaticm. So they have often to run 
into debt. 

This refers to a considerably large section of the middle-clasK- people.. 

5. Even those that are anxious for some sort of technical or indus- 
trial training cannot have facilities for this purpose. Certain films 
would not take in Indian api)rentices at all and ('ven where Indians may 
have admission they cannot be admitted either for number-limit or for 
other reasons. 

The remedial measures suggested are enumerated below: — 

(1) Iimnediate relief does not seem possible f(jr want of adequate 
openings. There are now many peo-ple unemployed •vho had been for- 
merly employed in the Railways and were out of employment in con- 
nection with the strikes. These people may easily be provided in the 



Eailway thou^yh it is understood that the Railway department is also 
trying to effect economjl hy retjTencRinont. 

(2) Fnless, trade and industiy of the country develop very widely 
the present staie.cannot improve. This depends on the co-operation of 
the people of the country with Government. 

Government may grant industrial loans at nominal interest to edu- 
cated youths willing to start a commercial business and agricultural 
loans to those who may like to start wilh cultivation of the uncultivated 
lands yet available in Assam, Sunderbans and in the various districts 
of Eastern and Northern Bengal. 

The proposed retrenchment in (xovernment departments on the re- 
commendation of the Bengal Retrenchment (committee is most inoppor- 
tune at this stage; Tf really indiscriminate retrenchment w^ere carried 
out, discontent would be serious and threatening because Government 
will then have to deal with not people unemployed hut people thrown 
out of employment. This needs serious consideration. 

(3) This item does not need a separate reply. 


Dated Narayaiiganj, the 14th June 1923. 

From — The Honorary Secretary, Narayanganj Chamber of 
Commerce, 

To — The Commissioner of Dacca Division. 

T have the honour to reply to our letter No. 2080-81, dated the 14th 
ult., with a letter No. 214-Xt.C., dated the 4th May, attached. I am 
directed to observe that, in regard to the problem of unemployment 
among (a) The Anglo-Indian middle-classes, and (h) the Native middle- 
classes of Bengal, tlie views of this ('hamber must to some extent be 
limited to the standpoint of employers in the trade it mainly represents, 
that of the jute industry. The subjects of uneniploymeiit and remedies 
for its reli('f has previously occupied the sympathetic, consideration of 
the Chamber Jind it was found diffi<*ult then, as now, to anive at any 
satisfactory solution of the problem. After further discussion my Coin- 
niittee now direct, im* to reply as follows : — 

(.4) The principal causes of the, , present state of unemployment 
among— 

(l) AnfjJn-l tuh’ans, are — 

(?) (a) liaek of ambition and the attendant propensity for bard 

work (manual work). 

(h) Lack of adaptability in difficult circumstances*. 

(c) Moral slackness (dishonesty). 

(Hi) Absence of well organised labour bureau and similar insti- 
tutioq/3. 

(iv) Susceptibility to the influence of interests other than those 
of their employers (bribery). 
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(v) (a) The position of the Angrlo-India:|i is unfortunate in that 

^ he fills ihe "ap between tlie European and the Native, and 
the reasons stated above, (i) (o), (/) (c) and (nO, it ‘*an per- 
haps be understood that a native on a lower salary is often 
employed in a position which in more favourable circum- 
stances would be filled by an An^lo-Indian. 

(h) Supply far in excess of demand. 

(2) Bengalis of ihe middle-classes^ are — 

(?') {a) Distinct lepugnance to hard work (manual). 

{h) liuck of adaptability and initiative. 

(c) The joint-family system amoii^- Hindus, which is conducive 

to slackness and dependence for subsistence upon others. 

(d) Dishonesty and complete absence of loyalty to the employer. 
{Hi) (a) Totally uiivSiiitable education which promotes a distorted 

sense of :aipability and superiority. 

(h) Ijack of vocational train in"*. 

(v) Insufficient vacancies, supply far in excess of demand. 

My (^>iuriiittt‘e would (unphasise the reason {Hi) ^iven above, which 
in their (-pinion is mainly resp{)nsible for nuicli of the mesent unemploy- 
ment. Tt is noticeable that with Imt.Jtew exceptions Il\e senior and res- 
ponsible posts, thi’( uohoiit the trades represented ir) this t-hamber, are 
filled by men of ])lain and sound education who have started their careers 
in a humble position wdiile repeated trials of youn^^ m(*n with academic 
trainiiif>* have randy met with satisfyinf]^ results. 

(B) Remedial Measures— 

(/d From tlie f‘on‘^‘oin”- ( anses tlie diflicnlty in su^‘^»*esting* j>ractical 
remedies can be easily appreciated and niy Committee reg:ret 
they can see no prospect of innnediate reilef. The chief hope 
would appear to lie in a general improvement of trade. 

(n) My Committee again ] egret they can offer no pratdical sugges- 
tion. 

(Hi) (a) The introduction of a new' system of plain education and 
moral training. 

(h) Subsequent vocational training. 


Dated Talla, the 18th September 1923. 

From — Kai Kkiva Nath Dttt llATiADi’n, (diairman, C.ossiimre- 
Chitpore Municipality, * 

To — The vSecretary, XTnemployment Committee, Bengal. 

With reference to your letter No. 89-11. C., datcnl f‘\i!d May 1923, on 
the subject of unemployment among the educated middle-cdasses in Bengal 
and the Anglo-Indian middle-classes, I have the honour to submit the 
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following answers to the questions attached to your letter. I need not 
say that the subject is one of the most difficult and complicated of social 
problems : — 

I. Principal causes of the present state of unemployment.— (t) 

Causes inherent irttlie members of the classes. — (a) The educated middle- 
classes of Bengal are as a rule ease-loving and unaccustomed to any hurd 
manual labour and they dislike or are incapable of work requiring sus- 
tained physical exertions. The custom and religious injunctions alike 
of those educated men who are Hindus prevent them from doing certain 
lucrative professions and trades. For instance, the sons of Brahmins, 
Kayasthas, Yaids and other upper class of men wnll rather starve than 
like the profession of a Khoe-maker or dealing in live stocks including 
swine and even the unper class Muhammadans a i f* not (juitc fi f'c fr(;m 
prejudice in respect of certain trades and professions. 

(h) A maior poi'tion of them is disinclined to leave lioinc and seek 
for livelihood in foreign countries or in other paits of India even. This 
fact will be apparent even to the most siiperficial observer who has seen 
Cahaitta and other Indian towns outside Bengal, while in the former 
people from all parts of India can be seen at a glance, and the number of 
foreigners are seen to be disproj)ortionately huge in the towns outside 
Bengal, very few and in some cases only a sprinkling of the natives of 
Bengal are visible there. 

(r) The educated peo]>le like litei'ory calling. For instance, tliey 
like tile callings of teachers, professors, (derks, pleaders, doctors or 
higher executive or judicial service better than any calling of 
mechanics. The prof(*ssions of mechanics and artisans aie looked 
down u])on as suitable only for ])ersons of inferior classes. As the 
n'quirement of the count ly for persons under the above profe'^sions is 
much less than the numlier of persons who prepare tliemselves for tho^t* 
profcvssions and as the number of the educated is being every year 
swelled by the large number of youths wliicdi our schools and colleges 
are sending forth every y<*ar, the propoition of unemployment is 
steadily increasing and people who ai-e not fit for any other (*alliTig 
than those nnuitioned above are left to choose for themselves as be.'^t a< 
they (‘an do. 

(//) Those rcsifltinf/ from ihe erisfirif^ sifsfew of iraininf/ and rdnra- 
tion open fo the incmbers of ihe rlnsses. — The existing f>ystem of educa- 
tion only prepare literary men. The obiect of the existing system of 
education ap])ea7’s to have Ixum and it still is to some extent to teach 
the p('onle of the countiy the thoughts and learning's of the W(‘st and 
also with a view to tiain men who could be of some help in carrying 
out the administration of the country. Tlie people had and still have 
a craving for academic learning not only because such learning won 
for them general respect and admiration which formerly used to be the 
monopoly of the scholars of Indian system of learning but it at first 
alvso secured for them good situations or income under Government. 

As the number of such men increased, the openings to livelihood 
from that system of education gradually be(*ame narrower. The legal, 
the medi(‘al and the (‘lerical lines which were mainlv followd by su(‘h 
men have all become overstocked. The uneducated classes earn a good 
livelihood owing to the expansion of commei'cial works like mills, 
railways and similar Government and private works. They in their 
turn instead of sending their sons to factories for being trained in the 
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particular profession they themselves follow, send them to schools and 
colleg^es in which the sons of the educated classes are sent in order that 
they may be called Bhadraloks, ' 

The system of the education is such that if they ^do not succeed in 
the few lines open to them they are doomed to staive as they are untit 
for other works. 

(r/V) Those resnltinq from, the absence of infomiation^ etc, — At 
present the fathers and guardians are ignorant as to what s!ort of 
instructions should he git^m to their sons in order to tit them up for 
some profession and the sonsj are accordingly trained only in the few 
well-known fashionable lines available. 

{iv^ Those resnlting from the financial state of the members of the 
Bengali commvnity . — The educated middle-class Bengalis generally 
have neither capital nor credit and accordingly they are unable to 
engage themselves in the smaller industries or trades which require 
capital or credit. 

O’) Others. — Under this head I put down the two following causes 
for the present unemployment amongst the middle-class and poorer 
class Bengali Bharlraloks : — 

(1) The devastation caused by malarious fever and other diseases 
in the majority of districts in Bengal during the last 25 
years and the idea of comforts created by Western education 
among the Bhadralok class have attracted a large percentage 
of population to abandon their rural lives and agricultural 
0 ('<mpati()ns and to come to Calcutta and its neighbourhood 
for orcupation and thereby swell the ranks gf the unemploy- 
ed to a large extent. 

(2'> ^Jdio employment of Beliaree men of the United l^rovinces and 
even Madrasis in mer(*antile offices and various departments 
of Government such as Police, etc., in Bengal, is inconsis- 
tent with the present state of unemployment and tends to 
aggravate the situation. The j)eople of those Provinces 
are, it is true, generally of better ])hysi(iue than an average 
Bengali but there are many Bengali youths who are not in 
any way inferior to the youths of other Proviiu^es. 


2. Remedial measures fer immediate relief — 

{a) The opening of te(‘hnical schools. • 

(b) Granting by Government financial assistance and bank credit 

to approved small industrial concerns under pro])er safe- 
guards. 

(c) Stopping further employment of non-Bengalis in the Police 

and other departments of Government. 

{d) The creation of an Employment Bureau through which 
informations regarding all fields of occupation, etc., may 
be published for general information anc^ where people can 
call and get informations regarding any subject of employ- 
ment. 
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Prevention as far as possible of an aggravation of the present state 
of unemployment , — 

(1) A rhanpre in the present system of University education and 

t])e intpioduction of industrial and technical education for a 
(*ertain perccnta^^e of boys in all public schools. 

(2) Provision should be made for taking* apprentices in all 

iTidustrial workshops and scholarships should be granted by 
(xoverninent in such workshops to young men to learn 
electrical and mining engineering and other industries. 

(3) A few schools ought to be opened for training young incm to 

prepare themselves for taking up commerce or trade as their 
profession. 

(4) The employment of educated Indians in the Marine and Hall- 

way Departments. 

(5) As India is an agricultural country, steps ought to be taken 

to teach in all village schools the science of agriculture. 

(6) Facilities ought to be given to educated Indians by (joverri- 

ment and big land-holders for cultivating uncultivated 
lands. 

(7) Vigorous steps ought to bo taken to improve the vSaTiitary con- 

ditions of the districts of Bengal to enable a large percent- 
age of educated and capable men to live in the districts 
and attend to agriculture and other pursuits in the villages. 

The pre mention of a, state of unemployment of these classes in 
f uture . — The remedial measures suggested in the foregoing paragraphs 
of this report if adopted would, it is believed, tend to minimise the 
state of unemployment of the educated classes in Bengal in future. 

As regards the Anglo-Indians, 1 have no special knowledge and I 
am accordingly not in a position to express any opinion. 


Dated Burdwan, the 30th October 1923. 

Froiin — Bai Tara I^kasanxa Mukkrjee Bahadur, Vice-Chair- 
man, District Board, Burdwan, 

To — The Secretary, Unemployment Committee, Bengal. 

With referenc e to your letter No. 45 U.(k, dated the 3rd May 1923, 
regarding the ciuestion of the present state of uuemjdoyment 
among the educ^ated middle-class Bengalis and Anglo-Indians and the 
remedial measures thereof, I have the honour to vsend herewith a copy 
of resolution of the Special Committee of this District Boaid, held on 
the ITth Septemben* 1923, formed under resolution IX of the ordinary 
meeting of the District Board, dated the 28th August 1923, in the 
matter for your information. 

1 beg also to‘^^ay that the proceedings of the said Special Committee 
were subsequently confirmed by the District Board at their meeting, 
da^^ed the 1st October 1923. 
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Minutii of th« ProutdiiiKt of the Specfoi Committoe of tlio Burdiron District Boartf 
(formed under Rosoiution IX of the ordinary meeting of the Dktrict Board, dated 
the 2Stli August 1923) heid on Monday, the 17th Septombor, 1923. at 2 p.m* 


Present : 

(1) Raja Maiiiloll Singh Roy, r.i.E., u.h.c,, Cliairman. 

(2) Rai Tara Prasanna Mukherji Bahadur, m.l.a., Vice-Chair- 

man. 

C\) The Suhdi visional Officer, Sadar. 

(4) Rai Ainulya (Chandra Mitra Bahadur. 

(o) Kazi Newaj Klioda. 

(()) Moulvi Ahdur Rashid . 

(7) Lieutenant Shaileshwar Singh Roy. 

(8) Bahu Tatindra Nath (^liaudhury. 


The (question referred to, to this Committee, of th(' })reseni state of 
unemployinont among the educatod« middle-class Bengalis and Anglo- 
Indians and the remedial measures thereof, was taken up for considera- 
tion. 

Read before the (’ommittee the opinion ex])ressed on the subject by 
the Subdivisional Officer, Sadar, and Rai Amulya (Jliaiulra Mitra Baha- 
dur and also a note of the Chairman, Disirict Board, made in his in- 
dividual capacity. 

Resolved as follows : — 

1. (i) Causes inherent, — There is a gicat difference ])etweeu the 

unemployment |>revailing in l^higland and tliat in Bengal. In the former 
country it is Die unemploynK'nt of the skilled hands whil(‘ in the latter 
it is the self-ini])osed unemployment of unskilled, inexj)erienecd, “raw ” 
hands who have liad no employment wliatsoever. The problem is there- 
fore of a more baffling nature here to admit of any immediate solution 
T1 le difficulty becomes immensely greater when it is seen that a la(*k of 
initiative, energy and eiiltuprise and a ch]oni(* want of self-confidence 
and a fetish of insufficiency of funds have been eating into the vitals of 
the educated middle-class. The Bengalis are certainly a very intelligent 
people. But intelligence alone ( annot make up for these. Neither can 
honesty nor ea 2 )acity for physical ]iardshi]>s. They must go together 
to eiLSUie a sound business. Proofs are not lacking to bear this out. 
With the sterling assets of hard labour, honesty and shrewdness many 
persons of both iniddle and lowei- classes have been ])lying a sueeessful 
tra<le tlnoughout the province. This point should never have betm lost 
sight of by our educated but unfortunate young men before they found 
themselves literally starving. 

(ii) Training and Education. — As a matter of faO., the present sys- 
tem of university education makes the educated middle-class totally un- 
fit for earning the bare necessities of life when they leave their colleges. 



1 ^) 1 * thi\s they ire not at all to blame. The onus of re^8])on»ibility lies 
with their fathers and guardians into whose shoes their “ youiif’* hopes” 
automatically step in and with whom the idea unfortunately still per- 
sists that the university dep:rees are all self-sufficinp: to make a people 
materially independent. They are too lackadaisical t^ upset the exist- 
iufi* order; of things or to introduce new (dements into them, as for 
examjde, vocational trainings which iii all other coutitries enjoy a much 
more important ])Osition than }mre litiwary education. 

(iii) Informations wanted on some small but paying industries. — It 

is therefore high time for thi' (Toveriiment to come to the aid (3f the 
poor middle-class who are so much in need of expert advice in t^rder that 
they might earn a living without hecoining cncumhrances to their rela- 
tives. There are many industries which hut for necessary informations 
on them are Ixung left unexploited, e./y., manufacture of office 
stationery; of comh and button; washing soap and sealing wax; covers 
and cardboxes; hand-made papers and paste-boards, etc., which can at 
least afford a temporary relief. Exhaustive inforiiiatious on dairying 
and poultry-keeping, stock-raising, vegetable, fruit and fish culture 
are also not, if ever, well ventilated. These and others of a like nature 
do not re(|iiire any great technical skilly hut can offer to willing hands 
a de<*ent living. 

(iv) Causes economic. — It may lx* said that they would call for a good 
capital »)utlay loi* their development. But 3ve think that with tht* 
possible exception of dairying they do not recjuire a large share of ready 
(‘ash (which the poor iniddhM'lass d(» not possess) and that a dozen of 
our young men with a ])urse of Ks. 100 each may make a successful start 
in l)usim‘ss life. It caroiot he too often re]xeat<xl that (^ven a ton of 
money without husiiK'ss aptitude and acumen to back is altogether 
inerl and inetfcctive. 

(v) Other causes. — Obviously, money alone is not the golden key to 
imite?ial success. Theie is y(d much that is pure dioss in the strata of 
our society which Ims to ])e ivgularly sifted. We allude 1o lluit false 

of s(*lf-i esped which invariablv acts as a delerreni wh(*nev(M* any 
body Avants lo (*xplo](‘ some avi*nues lucrative hut d(*creed “Ufjtom hahle” 
by the society. Tariiiing is an instance t(i tlie point, ttlheis ai(' fish 
and egg, boots and shoes, poultry and liv(*-stock, etc*. They arc cei taiiily 
very |>aying hut oiii* graduates and uij(h‘r-g-ra(luates dare not haiidh* 
them for feai- of exc'oniniunication. With this drawback go(*s together 
that a(‘uto aversion to iminual labour — an aspec^t of the <|Ucstion Avhich 
merits very serious consideration at the hands of the Government. The 
Anglo-Indians are, however, in this respect on a much Ixdter footing 
than the Bengalis. If they are ])ractically disowned and ostracised by 
the “ Kuro|)(*ans, tht*y are not by thei]- own community, and as 

they realised t'arlier than the Bengalis tlie unreliability of purely lite- 
rary education, they took to j)its and worksho]>s, railAvays ami telegiaphs 
and they can moreover turn their hands any Avay they like Avithout the 
nightmare of ostracism hanging heavy ahovcv them. They have only 
to rely more on themselves than on. anybody (dse to settle their own 
difficulties Avhich do not seem to he insurmountable. 

2. (i) An ilp^nediate relief. — Though all the unemployed hands' 

cannot be immediately employed, much pf the present-day breaking-point 
tension may somewdiat he relieved if the Government of Bengal (‘( 3 uld 
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provide some of them with suitable jobs, not in their offices, which is 
evidently imijossible, but in out-door works. It may be suggested that 
the Government be ]deased to start a net-work of agricultural and farm- 
ing associations all over the province, on a limited Uability hasis^ the 
vshareholders to be recruited from the unemployed mdddle«class who will 
have to contribute a fixed amount in shares and to act as working partners 
under the direct supervi.sion of an expert officer responsible to the 
Government. The contributors to get a fixed monthly allowance plus 
a 20 per (tent, or therea))out profit on their outlay. They should be 
made to do the things ” for themselvs according to the instructions of 
the supervisor. Those who do not like hard manual labour may be allow- 
ed labour hands to be maintained solely by themselves. But this should 
be discountenanced as tending to a demoralising effect among the more 
healthier sect, (hiltivation of jute, cotton, rice and grain and sugar- 
(*.ane; dairying and poultry-breeding; fish ciilture in the many ponds and 
heels abounding in villages; vegetable and fruit (such as plaintain and 
paxjya which yield a rapid outturn) growing, etc., may ])e taken in hand. 
During slack times the slnue-holders to busy themselves with small in- 
dustries whi(*h might be o])era1ed on in-doors. Ne(*essary informations 
on these may very well come from the Director of Industries. 

(ii) Prevention of an aggravation of tfie present state. — And the im- 
mediate causes leading to unemployment has to bp (counteracted to con- 
duct the middle-class to a more satisfactory financial position. With 
this in view only the brilliants .should be allowed to the post-graduate 
classes. For some time to come at Teas! Law classes should be tabooed. 
There should be substituted industrial, commercial and teclinical educa- 
tion which (can, enable their votaries to eke out a living as vsoon as they 
will have begun their struggle for existence. Roorkees and Shib])ur8, 
Jamalpurs and Kanchraparas and Seerampurs to be multijdied. Medical 
schools w'ifh larger accommodation to be started in every district, as also 
institutions ina])arting a working knowledge of technology for inanufao 
turing (‘ommercial products which can easily find a ready market. 
Commercial geography, especially of India, agriculture, Aveaving and 
sericulture, i)racfi(cal and theoretical, to be included in the curriculum of 
secondary education. These recomimmdations, if carried out, may, to 
a great extent, inevent an aggravation of ihe i)resent stale of unemploy- 
ment and c()nse(]ueiit economic ruin of the edu(cated middl(*-class. 

(iii) Prevention of a state of unemployment. — From this it naturally 
folloTVs that provided that the now idle hands work with a will having 
the sole object of becoming useful members of llieir society, the pjeven- 
tion of a future state of unemployment among the cbiss in ciuestion 
comes within a possible reach of attainment. When skilled hands are 
available willing “to do or* die,” the prospect of the country becomes 
hopeful. To ensure this the Government should be more active to bring 
home to this community the inefficiency of the nature of education its 
members have been receiving at present.* L(3t the University be re-or- 
ganized drastically. No more 80 per cent. ])asses in Matrmulatioii or 50 
in I. A. Neither jmre literature in any curriculum. Let commercial^ 
technical and Industrial educatioiiTie the slogan. That way lie« the eco- 
nomic salvation of the middle-class educated young men. They want 
to be set on the right tra(?k by* the Government ar^d to be guillecl by 
them successfully te a happy (lestination. This they can rightly expect 
from an admittedly sympathetic Government. 
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Dated Narikeldanga, tlie 4t]i October 1923. 

From — Babit Sasi Bhusan Mitha, l.m.s., Chairman, Maniktola 
Municipality, 

To — The Secretary, Uneinploymeiit Conimittee, Bengal. 

f 

With reference to your letter No. 90 XJ.C., dated the 8rd May 1923, 
inviting the opinion of the Commissioners regarding cause and remedy 
of unemployment, I have the honour to inform you that the matter 
was placed before the Commissioners at their meeting, held on the 25th 
September 1923, when they were pleased to pass the following resolu- 
tion : — 

‘^E-esolved that the report drawn by the Vice-Chairman be approv- 
ed and reply be sent accordingly/^ 


REPORT. 

Opinion regarding Cause and Remedy of Unemployment. 

Undirployment among the educated middle-class in Bengal. 

.We are not in a position to express any opinion on the question so 
far as it concerns the Anglo-Indian community, in as much as we are 
not conversant with the habits, customs, education and their difficul- 
ties and condition of life, etc., of this class of our people. The follovr- 
ing observations refer only to the educated middle class Bengalis : — 

Questian 1. — The principal causes cf the present state cf unemployment 
among the educated middle-class Bengalis: — 

Prellm^inary. — The educated middle-class Bengalis may convenient- 
ly be divided into the following six classes for the purpose of the present 
enquiry : — 

(1) Graduates and undergraduates of the Calcutta University, 

other than those who have qualified themselves for some 
profession, viz., Law, Medicine, and Engineering. 

(2) Graduates of the same University in Law. 

(3) Graduates of the said University in Medicine. 

(4) Graduates of the said University in Engineering. 

(5) Graduates of European Universities, specially British, quali- 

fied for professorship, etc. 

^C) Those who have obtained technical education in foreign 
countries such as Japan, America, Germany, etc. 

Educated Bengalis of the classes (3), (4), and (5) mentioned above 
scarcely lack employment and we may therefore exclude them from 
our consideration. It is the remaining three other classes with whom 
we are concerned. 

1. (t) ThPse inliereiit In the members of the classes.— (a) Their 
general aversion for hard labour other than intellectual, as a consequence 
of defective education. 

(b) They hal^e no acccvss to many Government employment which 
are practically reserved for European and Anglo-Indians. 


24 
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(c) A large number of employments under semi-public bodies s«l61i 
as Railways other than those managed by the Government, Port Trust, 
etc., are thie monopoly of Europeans and Anglo-Indians, 

{d) I'hey have no access to many trades and professions which are 
the monopolies of Europeans and Marwaries and w]p.ich they have no 
opportunity of learning. 

{e) J'hey have practically no access to the few factories and work- 
shops in this country either under private or Goveniment management. 

(ii) Those resulting from the existing system of training and edu» 
cation open to the members of the classes. — {a) Total absence in the 
present system of education of such training as can enable them to earn 
their bread ; the education imparted make them fit for nothing but clerk- 
ships and teachershijis, with the result that the number of candidates 
for these posts is) many times the number of the posts to be filled up. 

(b) There is no arrangement for technical education or of any practi« 
cal education properly so called in the present system of training. 

(c) There is scarcely any provision for imparting education in 
mechanics, electric engineering, etc., and none for ship-building, loco- 
motive, factory works, etc. 

(d) The present system of training being purely tbeoretical creates 
in them a false idea of their importance which makes them look down 
upon all labour other than intellectual. 

(c) Their education does not he]#) them to obtain information as to 
the almost numberless varieties of businesses in which other people 
are earning decent income. 

(/) By their education they acquire very little of useful information, 
their so culled knowledge of history, logic, geography, mathematics 
may widen their intellectual capacity but are of little use in practical 
life. 

(ff) They have no opportunity of learning matters relating to bank- 
ing, exchange, etc., necessary in commerce. 

(in) Those resulting frem absence of information as to any but a 
few well-known fields of employment.— nmler (ii). 

(iv) Those resulting from the financial state of the members of 
these communities. — (n) By far the greatest portion of the educjaied 
people ill Bengal beloim* to poor families, whose parents or other 
guardians spend more than they can afioiMl to do for their so-(*alled 
education in the vain hope that they w'ould earn larg'e sums after com- 
pleting their education. So they are usually too poor to meet' the 
initial expenses for any business which they may wish to have recourse 
to — say, agricultuie, gardening, small industries, etc. This is also the 
case with most people who have some technical education abroad and 
who cannot do anything for want of funds. 

2. Remedial measures suggested.— (?:) For the^ immediate relief of 
the unemployed of the classes under considcratum . — There may be some 
relief if the Government allot plots of land fit for agriculture to fit 
candi lates and give them all facilities including grant of loans on easy 
terms. This is to be done on a large scale, and if theiti be no sufficient 
land in the khas possession of the Government, it is to be acquired for 
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this purpose. The money necessary for such acquisition may he realised 
from persons to whom plots will be allotted by easy instalment extend- 
ing over convenient i)eriod. 

(ii) The 'prevention as far as possible of an aggravation of the 
present stage. * 

(Hi) The prevention of a state of unemployment of these classes in 
future. — (a) The provision for a system of practical training. This can 
be done by establishing schools in which are taught, jjractically and not 
theoretically, the following and other allied subjects; — (1) agriculture, 
(2) gardeiung, (3) poultry breeding, (4) carpentry, (b) weaving, (0) 
pottery, (7) smithy, (8) modelling, (9) wicker works, (10) painting, (11) 
photography, (12) tailoring. 

N.B . — StiuleTits should do Ihcso works and their expenses at school to 1 e mot out 
of the sale proceeds of the produce of their labour. 

(h) Ih'ovision should be made for imparting practical training in 
small industries, such as, match-making, preparation of socks, guernsey, 
hat-making, making of locks, keys, etc. 

(c) l^rovision should be made for imparting training in (1) factory 
works, (2) metallurgy, (3) sliip-building, (4) locomotives and other 
allied subjects. 

id) Provision should be made for teaching applied (dieiuistry and 
students should be taught prarfirally hoAV the raw materials of the 
country may be cont^ej’ted into finished ]>roducts. 

(c) Kducalion as suggested above should be imparted to the majority 
of young men and thos(^ only should he admitted to tlie university for 
higluu' and theoretical studies avIio show special aptitude for tliem. For 
this jHiipose the Matidculat ion Examination sliould be very stih and 
should be such as can not be passed by miue cramming. 

(/) Factories, etc., should be established throughout the province in 
large numbers either at the cost of the (h)venimcnt or uiuler its supervi- 
sion and aided by it, i?} any case (jovcrnmciit sliould eiK’oiirage such 
establishiJHUjt. 

ig) The number of engineering and medical colleges should be 
increased and means should be devised for diminishing the present pro- 
hibitive expense for education therein. 

(//) Largt^ number of schools of the nature of engineering colleges 
imparting practical training, mechanical and electrical, should be 
established where less of tlicory and more of practical work should be 
taught. A portion of the students’ expenses to be met out of the pro- 
ducts yf their labour. 

(/) To issue, periodicals at Government expenses furnishing informa- 
tion on various trades, business, etc. 

(/) To continue for sufficient period the method of agriculture 
suggested in 2 (i). 

(A*) Arrangement should be made for advancing loanvS on easy terms 
to tit persons desirous of entering into a business and also for the control 
or supervision of such business until the loans are paid off. 

N.B. — (1) These institutions should be managed by practical men of business and 
not by highly paid civilj^ns and ultimately by the people of this province at any rate of 
India, 

(2) Education should be imparted in Bengali as far as practicable to avoid too 
much unnecessary loss of time, 

24 a 
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* Dated Chittagong, the 4th October 1923. 

h'rojn — M oclvi Nnn Ahamed, m.a., b.l., Chairman of the Muni- 
cipal Commissioners, Chittagong, 

To — Tlie Secretary, Uii employment Committee, Bengal. 

In reply to yonr No. 156 IT. C., dated 4th ^lay 1923, I beg to state 
that I have tried to collect the opinions of the Commissioners and state 
below whatever we have to say on ihe subject. The subject is dealt 
with in tlie order of your queries. 

Causes of unemployment among the educated 
middle-class Bengalis. 

(a) Those inherent in the members of the middle-classes.— The want 
of respect for labour in India, in the middle-class men, is the root of 
all causes. The industrial and labouring classes, in their agony, f(^r 
acquiring a better status of life like the BJiadraloks are giving theii* 
sons an education which do not befit them to take to the professions of 
their ancestors more intelligently ; but simply make them acquainted 
with new artifical wants. Thus there has been a tendency to give up 
labour, among the industrial and labouring classes, and after some 
education to pass as middle-class men with new wants and aspirations. 
The middle-class men are therefore gradually increasing, while the other 
classes are decreasing. Thus a notice for a durwan on 11s. 20 would not 
attract as many candidates, as the^otice foi- a (derk or a primaiy school 
teacdier on same pay would attr^ict. Of late, there appears to have 
grown a tendency for vocational training, but in spite of it the weaving, 
carpentry, and smithy clavsses, opened in many high Englivsh schools, 
are not attended to. Again, many middle-class men who had been 
living on agriculture, cattle-breeding, etc. (generally known as grihastl) 
and had })een living a life of plain living and high thinking, now find 
that the land at their disposal is not sufficient for the increased number 
of members of their families. They further find that wants of life have 
increased all round, and the members of their families have imbibed 
those wants from the surrounding atmosphere and the income of the 
family is hardly sufficient to meet the w'ants. 

(h) Causes resulting from the existing system of training arid educa- 
tion open to the members of the classes . — The system of training is so 
very uncongenial and artificial that Santal coolies reading in night 
schools, are instructed to put on clothes just like Bhadralolxs, with ihe 
result that the education does not increase their earning ca})acity, but 
makes them prone to increased artificial wants. Tlie same fact applies 
in the case of washermen, fishermen, weavers, butchers, etc. The educa- 
tion given to the children of washermen, does not befit them to become 
better washermen. Eor example, tlie washermen of Chittagong do not 
know how to wash and clean shawls, fine silk cloths, or fine Daccai 
saASf etc., while the washermen of Dat^ca or other places know it. The 
education earned by the children of Chittagong washermen does not 
give them any training so that they may earn more than their fathers. 
On the other hand, they acquire habits of better living and get accus- 
tomed to new artificial wants and so on. Thus the present system of 
education is creating more middle-class men with n^ore wants. 

(c) C arises resulting from absence of information as to any hut a 
few welUknown fields of employment. — There is no doubt that some 
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difficulty arises on account of the tendency of some offices, to give less 
publicity to the vacancies. Moreover the avenues of life, in military, 
navy, artillery, dockyard, etc., are open to special environments, 

(d) Causes resulting from, the financial state of the members of these 
communities, etc. — The middle-class men are too poor to educate their 
children in these proper walks of life which would give them an oppor- 
tunity to earn their bread and to live in a style befitting the status of 
society they come from. 


Remedial Measures. 

(a) The immediate relief to the unemployed can only be afiorJed by 
re-employing them, after curtailment of expenditure at the top, there 
is a talk that the administration is top-lieavy. Opening of industrial 
concerns in all ])arts of the country and giving opportunity to the unem- 
ployed youths of the middle-class men to work there on subsistence 
allowance, may also bring an immediate relief. The opening of co- 
operative agricultural societijes and allotment of particular plots of 
lands to candidates with life interest in the land, may also brinig 
immediate relief. There aie vast unreclaimed tracts in Chittagong, 
Chittagong Hill Tracts, Hill Tipperah, Tipperah, and Assam and else- 
where. Government givt‘s lease of these lands to zamindars or richmen, 
or middle-class men in Government em])loy; and thus create a section 
of i)eople whose interest is to rob the actual tillers from their legitimate 
siiare in the produce of the soil, on the j)lea that they invest ca])ital in 
reclaiming the lands. 

Co-operative agricultural societies may get lands and invest the 
capital, and at the same time give away lands to the middle-class unem- 
ployed people on better terms than those allowed by zamiiulers to 
tenants, so that a better class of cultivators may come into existence. 

(h) The prevention of the aggravation of the present state . — This 
subjeid has been dealt with in the previous paragraphs. It may, 
however, be added that the tiuining of youths in medicine, law, sailing, 
ship-building, architecture, carpentry, etc., on cheaper methods, may 
lessen the development of tlie present discontent. There may he devised 
certain methods to give money to many, and not much to one. 


Dated Calcutta, the 26th September, 1923. 

From — S. K. Basu (Ex-('hampion Wrestler), Hardware and Metal 
• Merchants, 99, Halighat Hoad, Calcutta, 

To — The Secretary, Unemployment Committee, Bengal. 

The present unempleyment — Its causes and possible remedies. 

Wherever we go, whether office or clubs, we must notice some people 
or other talking about this problem, some people discussing it from all 
possible stall d-j)oints, somebody iiretending to suggest remedies, while 
others of a pessimistic turn of mind, perhaps blaming the Goycu’nment 
or accusing the Congress leaders of delinquency in this connection. But 
the problem remains unsolved as before, what is the use of talking a,nd 
debating if we really do not mean business. First of all let us examine 
and suggest all possible remedies. 
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The first thing that strikes ns as the outstanding cauSe of the pre^t 
problem is the overcrowding of the learned professions and one-sided- 
neas of the system of education — ^instead of a costly cultural education. 
What we urgently need at the present moment is to give it a vocational 
turn on the lines" of Captain Petevars Polytechnic School. Education, 
in the comprehensive sense of the word, should be of an all round 
character ; education which does not equip one to cope with the struggle 
for life is not worth having. Even if we are to close the doors of 
the Senate House for ten yeps hence, we are always ready for it ; be- 
cause, thanks to the University for cheapeniug of its examinations, we 
have an overwhelming number of graduates, who are said to lie proficient 
in physiology, zoology, phychology and various other ^ologies but de- 
plorably deficient in the part of earning their bread. Elementary 
education with a little knowledge of three R’s are sufficient for any 
honest man to earn his livlihood. Higher education generally raises 
one’s ambition heaven-high without fulfilling even modest one. 
{Frovde.) 

Though the devastating war is practically over, yet the after-effects 
are being terribly felt all over the world from the economic stand-point 
in i^articular. A general depression in the business world consequent 
upon the dislocation of trade and industries in h]uro])e, is visible every- 
where. Many a well-establislied firm of long-standing has to wind np 
its buwsiness and the heads of other tottering firms have naturally to cur- 
tail, as far as practicable, all establisliments. Retrenchment is 

the order of the day. 

Another contrilmtorv cause of the unemi)l()yment can be traced in 
the iiitlnx of a large number of landlords and other wealthy and educated 
men in towns. These ]jeo]>le have deserted their respective villages on a 
specious plea of contracting malaria and have been residing in towns, 
forgetting all about villages. Some of them or their sons may be seen 
driving in Rolls-Royce cais, but if wc care to make any private enquiry 
into their families, we, to our utter sur])rise, will find out that they really 
suffer terribly in the midst of plenty. They could have lived in a right 
royal style if they had chosen to remain at their respective villages with 
a little of moderation. Other wealthy and educated people gradually 
dwell in towns and bring u}> their children after the advanced ideas and 
ideals of fashionable life. After educational career, their sons are found 
to swell the army of clerks. How to check this tendency? We may 
create a strong and powerful public opinion in favour of returning to 
country or we may make the village more inviting without any help or 
co-operation from them, and then they will naturally choose ta leave 
towns and make country their home because the fashionable life may 
have its charm for the younger generation but has no fascination for 
those who have grown grey. Cowper has admirably said ‘‘ God has 
made the country, man made the town Indeed life in a fashionable 
society is artificial and hollow while life in a country is natural, with- 
out any convention and formality. Now, what are we going to do? 
Our idea is to take a particular village as an economic and social unit. 
We do not mean as one might suppose, to banish all the fruits of modern 
civilization, but to select and combine such of them as will fit in with 
our circumstances and requirements — we want to takf> village life agree- 
able with all the reasonable comforts of town-life. Now comes the 
question — how to effect this? 
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We should form a committee of responsible persons, enjoying local 
trust and confidence, who will raise subscription and supervise the 
several departments such as education with a section for physical cul- 
ture, sanitation, sQpial service and agriculture. 

First of all there must be organised a gymnasium or athletic club 
where for a nominal subscription each and every villager will be given 
facilities for improving their physique. Exercises on parallel bars, 
dawns and haitahs shall be encouraged. Arrangement will be made if 
suitable funds be available, for swimming, boating, football, cricket, 
etc. Steps will be taken to provide for medals and rewards at annual 
sports. Strong will and moral courage are generally possible to those 
who are physically strong. A strongly built man is found to be dashing 
and daring in his activities. He cannot brook any insult nor can he 
tolerate to see the weak oppressed before his eyes. He will right 
wherever he finds wrong. There can be no gainsaying the fact that 
much of our economic and social ills are accountable to physical de- 
generation. A physically weak nation may proclaim in trumpet notes 
before the civilised world that it is spiritually strong but we ought not 
to forget the hard facts that people see things with eyes open and are 
jn-epared not to be deluded by such childish hypocrisy. 

It is universally acknowledged that it is always good to have a 
giant’s strength but it is bad to use it like a giant, 

How to revert to our point, we must then organise a band of drill- 
ed and disciplined volunteers whose life is expected to be a life of devo- 
tion and self-sacrifice. They shall be called upon to lecture on sanita- 
tion in popular diale(?t before the peasants and other villagers, empha- 
sising especially the need of keeping the house always neat and clean, 
of cutting off jungles, boiling and filtering of drinking water, reserv- 
ing of ponds and tanks tor drinking imrposes and finally using of 
mosquito-curtains, etc., etc. It will be one of tbe duties of tbe 
volunteers to collect subscription for flood and famine relief in case 
of emergency. Even in broad daylight political dacoities are now 
rampant in the very heart of the city. They will also be required 
to patrol places and be always on the alert for giving alarms to the 
villagers in times of emergency. 

We ought also to see that the primary and middle English schools 
be set up for the diffusion of elementary education. Public meetingv*^ 
Avill be arranged for raising subscription for a charitable dispeuvsary 
and a library, life will be simply intolerable if we do not make arrange- 
ment for removing the monotony or the tedium of work ; chaqge and 
variety of stimuli are absolutely necessary under such circumstances. 
Ho difficulty will, however, be experienced in raising a suitable 
subscription for organising an amateur party for theatrical puiposes. 

As for agriculUire we must make it a point of associating closely 
and freely with each and every peasant and other villagers. We 
must not forget to set up an agricultural bank or make arrangement 
with the district bank as proposed towards tbe concluding parts so 
that it may advance money at fixed interest from time to time to hona 
fide peasants for buying seed, grains and for other incidental expenses. 
Pefisants . will always remain under obligation to the bank which will 
gradually store and control principally rice and cotton among other 
crops. Cultivators should be encouraged to cultivate cotton instead 
of jute. If we can effect all these improvements within a measurable 
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time, then we may venture to think that we will really lead a happjr 
and contented life and that we shall enjoy the blessings of Swaraj, 
Bependent on our own individual efforts, we shall show before the 
world what self-help can achieve without grumbling Jthat the ministers 
of sanitation, agriculture or education had not done anything for us. 
When an infant learns to stand on its own legs without any outside 
help it falls and stumbles many times before it can stand on its legs 
unaided ; wsometimes we notice that outside help hampers the natural 
development of character. Abandoned to one’s own lot, many an 
ordinary young man has made his way to fame and fortune. One 
effect among others of foreign subjection for a long time, is the want 
of faith or rather confidence in ourselves. The saying God helps 
those who Indp themselves ” is too true. Should we rely on the co- 
operation of thovse over whom we have no control, we cannot proceed 
a single step in life. If we can help ourselves, there is no power on 
earth to prevent us from securing the blessings of Swaraj. Swaraj 
is not so cheap that we can earn it by mere exciting rhetoric or plat- 
form oratory. Idle men may speculate and wait for opportunities 
but we must make the most of our circumstances, no matter whether 
favourable or adverse. Swaraj can only be attained })y slow, steady 
and patient work and not by talking and grumbling. 

It has often been said that capital in this country of all countries, is 
very shy. Let us examine the statement carefully and make review of 
our past endeavours in this direction^ and we shall find it to our surprise 
no doubt that this statement cannot stand the test of argument and fact. 
Since the Swadeshi movenumt down to the present time, we have found 
the starting and afterwards winding up of hundreds of limited com- 
panies with sound capital behind them. Why did all these attempts in 
the past prove a total failure? The reason can be found in the fact 
that almost all these people greatly lacked the spirit of enterprise and 
business capacity. As soon as the estimated capital was largely realis- 
ed they divided the amount amongst themselves and let the companies 
go in liquidation. Some enterprising ycmng men however went abroad, 
learnt the technical side of their respective industries, but forgot to 
make it their duty to master the commercial or rather the business side 
of their education ; shortly after arrival in this country they found 
out their mistakes and had no other choice but to become factory 
assistants or managers, far from establishing factories for themselves. 
We may, however, revive our dying industries and begin with other 
home industries on a small scale with the maxim — small profit quick 
return 

The cost of living has risen ten times high. Foreign exploite,tion 
of rice, wheat, pulses and cotton, etc., among others, has to a great 
extent told upon the price of foodstuffs. Frequency of floods and 
famines throughout the country is also responsible for the enhanc^ement 
of the cost of food materials. People, even with decent income, find 
it a great hardship to manage their families because of the general 
high prices, joint-family system and finally perhaps the cruel dowry 
system and many other incidental expenses. From this one can very 
well imagine what might be the condition of those who are going with- 
out employment. 

As for our social system, the upper class people generally starve in 
the midst of plenty for their reckless extravagance. ’The upper middle- 
class — aristocrats of long-standing reputation who saw better days in 
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the past and tried to keep up their old style of living out of a false 
idea of prestige by incurring heavy debta now grown beneath the 
burden. Theirs is really case of covered indigence but magnificient 
poverty As for the middle-class Bhndrolog family, we mean those 
who, on the aver&ge earn the amount of Rs. 60 per month. Let us 
analyse his household responsibilities. He has got to rent a house, 
maintain the family, educate the children and finally provide for his 
daughters' marriages. If he happens to become the head of a joint 
family, be has additional obligation to fulfil. The idea of joint family 
may be good but there are circumstances where the system has done 
more harm than good. In a joint family we do scarcely find any 
awakening of individual responsibility; joint responsibility as we all 
know, is practically no responsibility. According to Professor 
Radhakamal Mukherjee (in his essay on Family as an economic unit 
in India) ihe system does not offer any stimulus for individual better- 
ment. 

Now we can see that trade and commerce on a large scale on the 
lines of the Western countries is not suited to the genius of the people 
of this country. If anybody cites the instance of Rombay, we can 
dismiss him by saying that is but a solitary and isolated instance. 
Competition in business is out of the question. We can, however, do 
one thing, viz,, of settingup a national agricultural bank with branches 
in each and every important district, whi(*h will advance money at 
fixed interest from time to time, to hona fide cultivators to buy vseed 
grains and for other incidental expenses so that the cultivators will 
always remain under obligation to such banksi and sell their crops 
even at reduced rates to the banks. Such banks will gradually store 
up and (control local crops such as rice, pulses, etc. Banks must also 
encourage cultivators to cultivate cotton instead of jute and try to 
control cotton. Side by side w’ith agriculture we must establish mills 
on the lines of Banga Luxmi. We cannot persuade ourselves to agree 
with Dr. Ray in thinking that the introduction of charha alone will 
help in making us self-sutficient so far as clothing is concerned. We 
know how the Bombaywallas took advantage of our Swadeshi move- 
ment by starting mills after mills and captured the market of Swadeshi 
clothes in those days. 

There are practical difficulties ahead of us, but how to get over them ?' 
We do not know how the large amount which was subscribed in the 
Federation Hall had been spent nor do w’e know exactly how the 
respectable Jimount of one crore of rupees which was subscribed to 
the Tilak-Swarfij Fund has been spent. No exhaustive statement of 
accounts of a satisfactory character has as yet reached the public and 
the public may legitimately demand such accounts; under the cir- 
cumstances the public will naturally have misgivings when they will 
hear of a new national organisation of a constructive character as 
suggested. They are not expected to come forward with ready res- 
ponse. So men of undisputed public trust and confidence and wselfless 
character like Acharja Roy must be approached to take the lead and 
save the situation. If such men really take the lead and get the willing 
and continuous co-operation of our countrymen, then and then alone 
we may aspire, not without reason, to be self-sufficient and self-con- 
tained. ‘ Let plafti living and high thinking be our motto in life. If 
such be our modest idea of Swaraj, then perhaps we may venture to 
say that Swaraj is not far distant. 
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Dated Bally, the 23rd August 19S3. 

From— ;-Babtj Sttrendra Nath Bagchi, CKairman, Bally Muiii>> 
cipality, 

To — The District Magistrate, Howrah, 

With reference to your letter No. 1193-R.G., dated) 11th July 
1923, forwarding a copy of a letter from the Secretary, Unemployment 
Committee, for opinion, I have the honour to state that the letter 
was circulated to all Commissioners for expression of their opinions 
and the following is a general summary of the opinions so far received 
from some of the Commissioners. 

The principal cause of unemployment is due to the well-known 
cause that the number of persons seeking employment under Govern- 
ment and other employers exceed the number of appointmnts available. 
This increase in number of persons which is growing daily is due 
mainlyMo the system of education given to the young men in our schools 
and colleges. At present there is no education which teaches boys 
to earn their living by manual work or by entering trades or other busi- 
nesses. They are, moreover, reluctant to do manual work as that is 
-quite a novel way of earning a living for young men of middle-class 
in Bengal. 

If certain avenues of employment, such as higher military service, 
marine service and the navy is opeji to them, this will afford some 
relief at once. But the real and perrnanent relief can be only secured 
if in addition to tlio^st^ aboveinentioned avenues of employment, the 
system of education is modified to suit modern conditions so that our 
young men may take to agriculture and enter trade and other business 
for a living. This last suggestion is expected to lead to real amelio- 
ration of the present difficulties. 


Dated Chandrakona, the 25tb May 1923. 

From — The Vicef-Ohairman, Chandrakona Municipality, 

To — Tlie District Magistrate, Midnapore. 

With reference to your letter No. 1101-08<1., dated the 22nd May 
1923, regarding reply to the Secretary to the Unemployment Com- 
mittee, BengaUs letter No. 61 U. C., dated the 3rd May 1923, I have the 
honour to submit ray humble report in the following way: — 

I may classify the causes of the present state of unemployment 
in two main groups (/) those inherent in members of tb classes and 
(m) those resulting from absence of information as to any biit a few 
well-known fields of empteyment. 

I may also suggest for the {iii) group and group (i) so far as is 
practicable the remedial measures given in (i) by employing them in 
fiome trade or commerce or works of arts and mechanvm. 

As regards remedial measures for (ii) and (wt), I do not find any 
suggestion in these things. 
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Dated Bankura, tlie Gth June 1923. 

From — P. C. Ghosh, Esq., Offg. Magistrate of Bankura, 

To — Tke Commivssioner of the Burdwan Division. 

With reference to your No. 1730-35-J. G., dated the 17th May 
1923, calling for an expression of my views on the points mentioned 
in the printed letter No. 187-U. C., dated the 4th May 1923, from the 
Secretary, Unemployment Committee, Bengal, regarding unemploy- 
ment of educated middle-class Bengalis and Anglo-Indians, I have 
the honour to state that there are no Anglo-Indians in this district and 
I am therefore unable to give any opinion regarding them. 

As regards the Bengalis I beg to state as follows, dealing with the 
questions point by point as suggested in the letter of Secretary, Unem- 
ployment Committee : — 

1. Principal causes cf unemployment of educated Bengalis. — (?) 

Those inherent in the class. — (a) Social and religious prejudices which 
prevent their taking to certain vocations. 

{by A false idea of dignity and physical unfitness which prevent 
their following any vocation which involves physical labour. 

(c) A tendency to leave their village homes and to congregate intt) 
towns in searcdi of employ nieiiis while their agriculture and other 
industries at home are neglected. 

(d) Early marriage is also considered to be an indirect cause of 
unemployment as it smothers all enterprise and compells the married 
man to hunt for employment, (c) The joint-family system is also 
lesjronsible for enhancing unemployment as the deirendant members 
of the family do not care to take to any enterprise for earning a living. 

(ii) The present system of education is also responsible to a great 
extent for the j)resent unemployment. 

{a) The s(‘hools and colleges turn out young men fit for being clerks 
when they are under-graduates while the graduates aspire to high 
posts under Govern mont or go to swell the ranks of an already over- 
crowded Bar and a small percentage ajiiong them get facilities for 
training in medicine or engineering. Bengal is too small a place 
now to provide clerical and such other small berths for the members that 
come out from schools and colleges every year, and institutions for 
imparting education in medicine and engineering are few. There is 
also a great want of institutions for vocational education in commerce and 
industry which alone open out fields for employment. 

^h) The present system of education is also unfavourable for the 
l)roper physical and moral development of the Bengalis which alone 
befit people to stand on their own legs and compete successfully for 
their existence. 

{Hi) Absence of information is not a very important factor in the 
problem of unemployment, as the fields for employment in Bengal are 
themselves so few and though such informations will help peoJ)le very 
much in finding out employments. 

{iv) Financial difficulty is of course a liotent factor of causing 
unemployment md moral depression. It is a great handicap to persons 
who want to follow independent i^rofessions, industrial enterprise and 
trade on a small scale. 
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(v) Others . — Other proTinoes of India are gradually shutting their 
doors against the sons of Bengal, until only lately the field of em- 
ployment of Bengalis extended over Bengal, Behar and Orissa^ nay 
all over India, where they made themselves famous in service as also in 
legal and medical professions. But they are now conISned within the 
limi^ of the Province of Bengal as it stands after creation of the 
Presidency and while other provinces have shut their doors against 
the Bengalis, Bengal has kept its door open to men of all Provinces 
and nationality. In many cases the Bengalis themselves are being 
ousted by men of other Provinces, e.g.y in Railways running through 
Bengal and even in business like contractors under engineering 
departments and also employments in mercantile and certain Govern- 
ment offices. 

2. Remedial measures. — {i) Immediate relief can be given by — 

(a) Opening information bureaus at the headquarters of each dis- 
trict or at convenient centres for supplying informations and 
providing candidaieis with employments where they are 
available. 

{h) Taking apprentices in sufficient numbers in large industrial 
conc(u*ns, Railways, Customs, Ports, Steamship Companies, 
eto., from among thf unemployed who can aii'ord to undergo 
training for better prospects in future. 

(c) Establishing . industrial banks in each district for advancing- 
money at a moderate interest to enable persons in want 
of fiiiuls to engage in industi-y or other small enterprises as 
a start. 

{d) The appointments in Bengal whether under Governinent or in 
mercantile offices should be reserved solely for the Bengalis 
and those who have ac(iuired a domicile in the jirovince as 
is being done in other provinces. 


{ii) and (m) Suggestions under head {%) will act as safeguards 
against aggravations of and future unemployment. In addition to these 
I beg to suggest — 

* 

{a) Arrangements should be made as early as possible to impart 
education through the vernacular uj) to the high schools 
and proper arrangements should be made in all such schools 
for the physical and moral developments for the young gener- 
ations. 

(h) Vocational education should be made compulsory in the prim- 
ai-y and middle schools and even4n the high schools so that 
the students may be fit to earn a living by starting cottage 
industries with such local materials and resources as are 
easily available. 

(r) Institution for iechnical education, low-er and higher, should 
be established in larger numbers throughout the province. 

{d) Apx)lied chemistry should be taught on a large scale with 
laboratories at convenient centres for utilising the natural 
products of the country for industrial and other purposes. 
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In this connection I beg to state that as recommended by the 
Ketrenchment Committee there is a general consensus of opinion that 
the high schools maintained by Government should henceforth be manag- 
ed b3^ local bodies or left to private managenumt. If this proposal is 
accepted by Go'Viernment the funds that will be set free on that account 
may be utilised in establishing suitable industrial institutions in each 
district. 

I beg to add that as the Chairman of the District Board and munici- 
palities are not ready with Iheir opinion yet, the Secretary, Unemploy- 
ment Committee, having called for their opinion hy the 151h instant, I 
could not incorporate their opinion in this report, which I submit after 
consulting some leading gentlemen of the district who have given 
their thoughts to the subject. 




APPENDIX IV. 

Oral Evidence of Witnesses before the Unemployment Committee. 

Oral evidence of Lt. Col. H. A. J. Gidney, M. L. A., I. M. 8. (retd.)p 
President-in-Chiefy Anglo-Indian and Domicileid European 
Association! India. 

(Examined on the 11th August 1923.) 

{By President.) 

Q . — Do you think that the present state of unemployment amoiij? the 
Anglo-Indians has been aggravated by Retrenchment? 

A . — I certainly do. 

Q . — Can you give us some figures showing the number who have been 
discharged for this reason.^ 

A . — This is impossible for the whole of India, but iinernployment is 
largely due to relrenchinent on tiie various Railways, c.c;., the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railw^ay has discharged some thousands 
of its hands, and, in a similar way, other Railways have also re- 
duced their establishments, but not to the same extejit. 

Q — 13oes this number include Indians and Anglo-Indians? 

A. — Yes. It includes both Indians and Anglo-Indians. The services of 
subordinate menial staffs have been dispensed with, but there has 
been no reduction, rather an increase, especially in the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway of superior staffs. I appealed against 
this wholesale reduction, and asked the Government of India in 
the Legislative Assembly, on the 2-ird duly 1923, for copies of 
correspondence, which had passed between the Government and 
the heads of Railways, but wuis refused, although Government 
acknowdedged that certain demi-official correspondence had tian- 
sprired between them and the heads of the Railways. 

Another c.ause of unemployment amongst Anglo-Indians is 
Indiaiiisation of the Railways. Anglo-Indians have been dis- 
charged to make room for Indians. A letter from the Chief 
Transjmrtation Officer, Mr. Ponton, to me, clearly anticipates this, 
as indicating the policy the Great Indian Peninsula Railway in- 
tends pmrsuing. The Bengal Nagpur Railway has done the same, 
so has the Ea^stern Bengal Railway, I am told. 

Q . — Do you think that the position has also been made more acute by 
the policy of Indianisation? 

A.— Yes, I do. * 

— Can you give us any authentic cases of replacement of Anglo-Indians 
by Indians? 

A. — Yes, some. 

Q . — How many do you think are out of employment from this cause? 

^4. — I cannot say definitely, but it has certainly been resorted to by some 
of fhe Railways, possibly in response to demi-official instructions 
from the Government of India, to Indianise the Railways, and 
which the Railways have misinterpreted. 



<).— Do you iliiiik that land colonisation will be a good remedy? 

^4 . — It would certainly tend to solve the question partly. 

— Po you think that Anglo-Indians would take to farming? 

A . — Yes, a good many. 

Q . — Have any of them had experience in farming? 

A. — A good many are to-day successful farmers and colonisers. 

Q , — What do you suggest for training them? 

A, — 1 would suggest that experimental and training farms and schools 
should he established by Government. 

Q . — How long, do you Ihink, the training period should last? 

A. — ^About six months, just to give them a superficial knowledge of farm- 

^ ing conditions in the Pinvince, e,g., general farming, caftle breed- 
ing, fruit and vegetable growing, poultry breeding, dairy fann- 
ing, etc. 

Q . — Where do you suggest that the Colonies should be established? 

A . — Tn Asvsam, for preference. Land can be secured theie on \i^ry favour- 
able terms. 

Q. — Have any of the Anglo-Indians funds at their disposal to start 
farming ? 

A. — Anglo-Indians, as a class, are poor, but, there are some, who retire 
from the liailways and mercantile firms, who could very well 
utilise their Provident Funtfe in farming. The others could apply 
for loans from Government on a co-operative loan basis, to enable 
them to commence work, and for initial expenses. 

Q . — Would they require free gifts of land? 

A. — ^Yes, the poorer classes would. Some could afford to pay for land. 

Q . — ^Would these grants he loans or gifts? 

A . — Both. 

Q. — What sort of organisation would you suggest for carrying out such 
work? 

A. — The Agricultural Department would be the best organisation to 
carry out this work. Government should be supplied with statis- 
tics of men willing to work in these agricultural farms, and the 
Unemployment Bureau, and the Anglo-Indian Associations should 
assist Government in obtaining this. 

Q , — Are you in favour of fair complexioned Anglo-Indians being encou- 
raged to leave India? 

A. — This entirely depends upon the future position of the comhmnity 
in India. If the Indians intend treating us, along with the 
Europeans, as some do to-day, as “ foreigners ” and ‘‘ interlopers ”, 
and the Government is \inable to adopt protective measures in con- 
sequence, then, the quicker the Anglo-Indians leave India, the 
better. We feel we are in the dark, our future abysmal, and cer- 
tainly at the parting of the ways. With our future more definite- 
ly indicated, as being a part of the great nationhood of India, then, 
I do not favour wholesale emigration as a studied policy, but onlj’^ 
as a temporai-y and partial remedy in solving the unemployment 
problem of to-day. ^ 

Q . — ^Are you in favour of the formation of Anglo-Indian Regiments? 



A. — ^Yes, most decidedly. The formation of Anglo-Indian Units would, 
in all ways, be of considerable help 1o the domiciled eomnmnity, 
as also an economy to Ihe rjovernment of India. 

<2. — As I'egards the Army, there are two distinct cadres, vie., (he officers, 
and the rai^k and file. In which of tlicse will the Anglo-Indians 
be employed ? 

A . — Enlistment as officers would apply only to a v(‘ry f(‘w o(’ the com- 
munity, and so, would be of no relief (o the unpni]doyed. It, 
therefore, follows, that enlistment inh) tin* lunk arid nle would be 
of matcudal assistance. The ofHcei-s class being few, the rank and 
file class would mainly benefit the community. 

<2- — Could the men support their families on a soldier’s j)ayy 

A. — Anglo-Indians could live, and support their fajnilies on a soldier’s 
pay, but Anglo-Indians do not many at “early ages to-day. Neoes* 
sity warns them against the evils attached tO this, , AUpresept, in 
the British Army, married soldiers get an allowance tind rations, 
wherewith to support their families. 

Q . — Would you suggest Anglo-Indians getting the same rates of pay as 
British soldiers? 

A . — I should like this, but the (lovernment of India would, 1 suppose, 
demui* at giving the same i»ay to Anglo-Indians as is given to 
Biitish soldiius. 1 have discussed the question of laising an 
Anglo-Indian liegiment with the (joveniimuit n]‘ India. His 
Ex(*(‘llency the (\)mmander-in-(Uiief not in favoni- ol doing so. 
The reasf)n, I think, is that if an Anglo-Indian Unit were to s\ip- 
plant a British liegiment, it would mean that the latter would have 
to be either disbanded, or return to England, wheie it would swell 
the British tax-])ayer’s burden. If, as I am told, the annual cost 
of upkeep of a British Begiment is Bs. 25 lakhs, T am piepaied to 
accept 75 per cent, of this cost for the upkeep of an Anglo-Indian 
Begiment, which would mean ab()iit Bs. 18 lakhs per annum, or, a 
saving to the Indian Exchequer of Bs. 7 lakhs jier annum. 

Ci)\. Uidney, continuing, stated that if an Anglo-Indian Unit 
of military value, could be maintained at a lower ‘‘o^t, then all 
true economists must seize this opportunity, and press for the 
formation of an Anglo-Indian Ihiit to repbu'e a British Begiment, 
UTiless, of course, there was some ulterior reason tor md doing so. 
The only objection which might be raised is that if a British Begi- 
ment wei'e repla(‘ed by an Anglo-Indian Uin’t, and s(*nt back to 
iMigland, it would inc'rease the burden of* the tax-])ayer to that 
extent, but the War Office does not mind burdening the Indian 
’ tax-payer for the upkeep of a British Begiment in this country. 
In this connection, he pointed out that the British Army in India 
wuxs meant for (1) defence purposes, and (2) maintaining the in- 
ternal security of the country. An Anglo-Indian unit or two is 
quite capable of performing both these duties, e.specially the latter, 
and, of which it had given ample proof and demonstration in the 
past century, more especially during the past Great War. He 
asked the Government to consider who maintained peace and 
internal security in India in 1914 and 1915, and up to 1921, when 
th.e countr;^ was seething with sedition and unrest It was 
mainly the’Auxiliary Force; and who contributed two-thirds of 
this Force? It is the Anglo-Indians and Domiciled Europeans. 

25 
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The present is the most opportune moment for the foimation of 
an An»lo-Iii(lian Regiment, as India to-day is more peaceful, also 
the Frontiers, and we are at peace with Aff^hanistan. He there- 
fore maintained that the Anj^lo-Indians had proved theii luilitaiy 
value, which, the Oommander-in-Chief had admitted in an official 
communique, in 1921, and an Anp:lo-Indian unit should be raised. 
Tliat, moreover, it would relieve the unemployment among Anglo- 
Indians, if they were admitted inio the Army, or a TJjiit created,, 
and Iasi, hut not least, it would also show that (xovernment were 
not entirely devoid of gratitude to the community for its untar-^ 
nished loyalty and patriotism from its very inception. Fo]‘ these, 
and other reasons, he was strongly in favour of, either throwing 
the British Army optm to Anglo-Indians, or tlie formation of, at 
least, one Anglo-Indian unit, or hoth, for ])refcrenct\ Be saw no 
reason why Anglo-Indians should not he enlist (‘d into the British 
Army, except the one of colour, which the ])ast (xreat War should 
have killed. By excluding this loyal body of Furopean British 
subjects frojii the Ifritish Army, the Government was pursuing, 
not only an ungenerous, but Qot a safe policy. Such an exclusion, 
ipso facto, stigmatised publicly and offi(‘ially, the Anglo-Indian 
community as inferiors, which they stoutly resent, and would not 
submit to. They demanded the right of enlistment into the 
British Army as European British subjects, and they challenged 
Government to ])roduce from any other community in any })art of 
the British Jhnpiro, a bodjf of men, who had more faithfully, 
loyally, and, it seems now, too silently, answered any call the 
nation had made on its manhood and womanhood. 8u(‘h an 
exclusive j)olicy was degrading to the A nglo-lndiaii community, 
and, by its continuance, Government was running i grave risk, 
for the ofli(‘ial ])rand of inferiority was sure; to strain the patriotism 
of any community, even of such a loyal community as tlie Anglo- 
Indian admittedly is. The French Aiuny, and other Armies, do 
not so degrade their coloured citizens, and troops of mixed origin, 
why should the flritish Army, and especially that portion of it 
stationed in India, the cost of whicli is ])aid fjom tin? Indian reve- 
nu(?sy lie press(‘d also that Anglo-Indians and Domiciled 
Europeans should be allowed to enlist in the various side Branches 
of the British Army in India, such as the Army Service Crops 
(Supply and Trans])oi't), Ordnance, and other such Servi(ies. They 
are intellectually superior, for such dc])artments, than many of 
the British rank and file, who now constitute them. Aloreover, 
hundreds of Anglo-Indians and Domiciled FAirojicans were enlisted 
into these (k)rps during the past Great War, and discharged their 
duties faithfully and well. Government should also realise, if 
they sanctioned such enlistment into these Coiqis that, in time of 
trouble, and one never could foretell this event, they could always 
depend on the^ loyalty of this body of men, a factor, which can 
never be ignored in India, but which. Government, by its exclu- 
sive policy to-day, does not appear to adequately recognise. 

Q. — Would you want them to be trained in any trade? 

A . — It would be an excellent thing to triiin them for some side vocation, 
while in the Army, but one cannot be both an efficient tradesman, 
and a soldier at the same time. The soldier of tfo-day has sufficient 
duties given him to employ his whole time services. The military 
employment of Anglo-Indians, besides affording them a new line 
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of employment, would pfive them power and position in the coun- 
try, which they do not now enjoy, and to which they have every 
ri^ht and justifiable claim. 

Q , — Do you ap:ree that a certain portion of the present unemployment is 
due to trad(j depression? 

A. — Yes, but most of the men are eng-aged on the Kail ways. 

Q . — ^What is your opinion as repfards the opening up of relief work? 

A , — It w’ould ceiiainly ease the situation considerably, if the Railways, 
and other publics bodies could be persuaded to push forward their 
long delayed schemes and relief works. (By this, lie did not mean 
famine relief works, but the pushing forw^ard of schemes for the 
im])rovement of Kailw^ays, etc., wdiich have been kept pending, 
and for which, money is now available.) 

Q . — Do you think that the Anglo-Indians are physically fit to Avork in 
coal mines, and to live on the wages which tlie Indian would get 
for the same type of work? 

*4. — Necessity kiiows no law. Some Anglo-Indians, b(‘ it said to their 
credit, art*, to-day. earning their livelihood as miners, and are being 
paid practically the same wages as Indian mineis, although this 
“calling” would not be so fascinating or ac'ceptable under 
haj)pier conditions of trade and commerce. 

(/??/ Syed Nasi 1)1 AU.) 

Q . — Would not till* suggestions made by you in rejdy to the question of 
the President, for solving the problem of unemployment among 
the Anglo-Indians, if accepted, jeopa?‘dise the intert*sts of Indians? 

A , — It has not done so, so far. Indeed, we believe thi* opposite obtains 
to-day. Nor is it likely to do so, provided the areas selected were 
sparsely populated by Indians, such as, I believe, Assam is. There 
is an enoi'jijous (|uantity of waste-jungle-land in Assam. 

Q . — As regards the Army, you stated that a certain Biitish Regiment 
should be disbanded, and, in its place, an Anglo-Indian Regiment 
substituted at a lesser cost, thus effecting a saving of about 25 
j)er cent, of the total cost. Would not this affect the interests of 
the Indians? 

A . — I do not think so. Indians do enlist to-day into the Indian Army, 
w^hereas Anglo-Indians are refused admission into both British 
and Indian Armies, rank and file. Many have enlisted as officers 
and men in Dio British Army, but only by betjaying their birth, 
and then only if they w’ere not coloured. The Anglo-Indian should 
* be allow’d! to enter the British Army in a similar way as the 
Indians enter the Indian Army. I do not ask for the Anglo- 
Indians anything wdiich the Indians themselves do not already 
possess. I doubt, liow’ever, if the middle-class Bengali youths, were 
allowed to enter the Army, wdiether they would accept a military 
career. Statistics, and the results of raising Indian Territorial 
Battalions in Bengal are not very encouraging. I speak, subject 
to (*orrection, of course, but, supposing they did, I w’ould, as far 
as the Army is concerned, give equal opportunities to both Indians 
ai\d Anglo-Indians. I do not claim any preferential treatment for 
the Anglo-fndians, hut I stoutly resent differential treatment, 
such as we are witnessing to-day in India. 

25 A 
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— Do you tliink that if Benerali youths, say inatrioulates, prefer a 
military career, they would he given a higher scale of pay than 
the Indian sepoys? 

A, — I cannot answer the question. It depends on the inode and standard 
of living entirely. I should think th^j w'oul^d ask for a higher 
scale of pay than the ordinary Sepoys gets to-day. 

Q . — What amount of money will have to be advanced by Government 
to those who intend to benefit under the Colonisation scheme? 

A, — I do not know, the matter will have to be left to experts. 

Q , — How many Anglo-Indians do you intend to start the Scheme with? 

A — One hundred Anglo-Indians would be a suitable number. The 
poorer members would r<Hpiire a subsistence al Iowan (*e of about 
Rs. 50 per month, during t,he six months training. 

Q . — Do you think that the same suggestions would apply in the case 
of Indians? 

A. — I see no objection to land in the Sundarbans, wliich is now in the 
possession of Government, being given to middle-class Bengalis, 
and also to Anglo-Indians, desirous of taking to agriculture, and 
a similar maintenance allowance, as I suggest in the case of poor 
Anglo-Indians. Perhaps 1|he amount might be a little less in 
their case. 

{By K/i(in Bahiulvr'Wnsiinmldiii Alivivd.) 

Q . — You want Rs. 50 to be given to each A nglo-Indian to covtu* his per- 
sonal expenditure. The sei'ui-iiy for this amount being a Fidelity 
Bond, whicli is to be executed ])y the pool- man which is the only 
thing which can be expected of him. 

A. — ^Yes, or something better and saf<*r, if Government, (‘ould suggest 
it, but this applies only to the poor Anglo-Indian. Some could 
quite aiford, and will pay for their training. I would also suggest 
ehiecting insuram-e policies on the lines of advances made to 
such settlers. 

Q . — You stated that every one will have to undergo a training of six 
months. Do you consider this period long enough? 

A. — ^Yes, for an intelligent man to become a practical farmer. 

Q . — After this period of training, he would get an advance from Govern- 
ment in the shape of a loan on the security of the land he would be 
tilling. The land itself has no value. What security will then 
be for the payment of the loan? 

A , — Many Colonisation works are done on the lines .suggested by me. 
The (‘olonisation of British Colmubia has been done on this basis 
to a large extent. Australia was originally a land of convicts. 
South Afri(*u similarly. 

Qu — Would it be possible to organise Co-operative Societies among the 
Anglo-Indians ? 

A. — It is not impossible to organise Co-operative Societies among them, 
in fact, we are at present trying to organ ise<. co-operative credit 
societies. I blame the Government almost entirely for the 
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present condition of nneniployment among the Anglo-Indians^ 
The Anglo-Indian comtoiunity is also an integral part of the* 
Indian community,.' ,and (jovcrninent ninst protect all minor 
communities, especially those who responded to the Nation’s call,, 
and to-dny, in co^iseqiience, find tlicmselves begging for food 
in the streets. It is the duts" of (loverninent to see that its 
subjects do not starve*, otherwise tlie country will ])e the sufferer 
in the (uid, and (u inie will increas(‘. 

Q. — Do you think that Anglo-Indians would take to Agritmlture? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — Will they be amenable to till the soil under the same conditions, and 
under the same pay as Indians, or will tliey be merely middle 
men ? 

A. — Th(‘ Anglo-Indians would be prepared to work, and are to-day 
working on tlie soil, under such conditions, but instead of using 
(Uittle j)loughs, they would j)i-efer to use niodcum agricultural 
machinery. 

Qt — Where would they get the machinery from? 

A. — There are many firms in Calcutta, whi<*h would be disposed to loan 
or sell the impleimmts on tin* hire-])ui*ehase system, and oiu* would 
expect th(‘ (iovernm(‘nt tf) assist such a scheme with the loan of 
modern agricultural im]>h‘nients, if, for no ot]u‘i‘ reason, for its 
own n'venue. Indian States are to-day loaning such machinery 
to their cultivators, and many Kuro])ean firms are to-day canvas- 
sing for’ the same. 

Q. — AVhat would be cost of machinery? 

A. — I do not know. 

Q, — ITovv much machinery would be required? 

A. — I do not know, but vei’y little, I should think. 

Q. — How many acres of hand could he managed by one man with a 
mechanical plough? 

A. — ^With mechanical ploughs, 200 or JlOO acres could be more easily 
managed. Modern agricultural instrunu‘nts rerpiire ff)r their 
use, a mininiuiin of from 200 to dOO acres to be of \'Ulue and utility. 
This would do away with animal labour, as Indians to-day i’(*so]t 
to for ploughing their fields, and be quiekei* and cheaper’. 

Q. — Do you advocate the intr’oduction of an exttmsive sv'^hun of irr igalion 
in the country to })i’f>vidc employment for’ the pcf){)h*? 

A . — I I'annot (‘omjdetely answer your (piestion. Tins is a matter for 
exp(*r’ts, hut 1 am in favour of all dev(‘Io])men<s, winh’h would in- 
cr’(*;ise the niimlx*!’ of suhsidiar-y industiit‘s, and wliich would, in 
their turn, ju’ovide em])loyment for many. I am of opinion (hat 
India slioiild he able to supply all her needs. 

Q. — Are ycni in favour of India importing goods from foreign countries? 

A. — It will he mx essary for India to import certain articles. No country 
in the world ran advance with a closed door policy, hut I am (‘er- 
ta in that the resources of India are not fully explored or developed. 
Once this is done, nothing can prevent India irom being entirely 
self-supporting. 

Q . — Do you think it desirable to organise co-operative societies, which 
would take charge of distribution work, thus providing employ- 
ment for Anglo-Indians and Dengalis? 
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A, — ^Yes. We are to-day tiding to introduce srtme schemes, viz,, a Medi- 
cal Relief Society, for the supply of" our medical needs, and we are 
planning out, if we can, co-operative societies for our Colonisation. 
Schemes, but these re(|uire mucli capital, and, as you know, the 
community is a very poor one. 


{By Mr. Rvndlctt.) 

Q. — Don’t you think that, under the pystein of colonisation, the educa- 
tion of the Anglo-Indian community, as a whole, would tend to 
deteriorate. 

A . — There sliould, of course, be a minimum standard of education for 
Anglo-Indian lads. T am in favour of compulsory education, 
but, at tlie same time, T would not confuse technical education 
witli scholastic or academic education. The (’hristian Rrotliers* 
Vocational School at Asansol is worthy of (ioveimmcnt 
supinnt. The education given to Anglo-Indian lads at 
present merely fits them to pass an examination, and 
so (jualihes them for clerical service in a (Government 
Department, but, with no ottices to till, owing to the fever 
of retrenchment, with which all Governments are to-day 
infected. It lamentably falls short of the* jjarthuilar kind of edu- 
cation, vocational and industrial, India is to-day rying out for, 
and is in so much need of. I am fully convinced that the present 
8y!«lem of (*du(*ation, which is early V’^ictorian in its conception, 
applicaition and suitability, is responsible for the back’wardness 
of India in industrial matters. The ])resent State educational 
cuiriculum, instead of giving our youths a foundation, affords a 
sjnattering of everything, and a knowledge of nothing. It is 
meredy a contrivam e for moulding people to l)(‘ exactly like one 
another. The develojmient of industries should be the first con- 
cern of all Government, and, to this end, 1 would suggest that 
the whole system of primary, middle, and liigher education should 
be radically alteied, and that vocational and industrial edu'‘ation 
should form an important part of it. Recently an efi'oit is being 
made to introduce v(K*ational education in KTiro})ean schools. This 
is not exactly wliat is re(|uired, as it merely consists of playing 
witli higher vocational training, which is a waste of money and 
labour, and its only asset is that something is better than nothing. 
It all hinges on the staff of teachers, and, 1 must say that the lot 
of an educationist in India, be he Kuropean, Anglo-Indian or 
Indian, is neither a happy, piofitable, nor attractive one! Pay 
your teachers* well and you will get rood results. 

Q . — Do you thinjk that men would be forthcoming to join the rank and 
file of the proposed Anglo-Indian Regiment? 

A. — ^Yes. I could easily recruit sufficient men for two Regiments of 800 
to 1,000 strong. Our Europt'an schools possess lads as good, in 
every w^ay, as any British schools, and they would make ideal 
vsoldiers. Give them a chance, is all I ask of the Government, 
and we will vshow them that they, and not we, are mistaken in fo 
undervaluing us. 

Q , — Do you think that it would be advisable to teach these men indus- 
trial work while in the Army ? 
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ji .—I think it would be aii ideal thing, if practicable, to employ these 
men in industrial Work during their off time, but at the snme time 
as I said, I do not see clearly how a military unit could be ex- 
pected to be also an unit of commercial value. The present prac- 
tice in the Army is for a certain percentage of its men, mostly the 
intellectuals, to enter other l)eT)artments, such as Mililaiy Works, 
Supply and Transport, Secrolariat work, etc. 

•Q . — Do you iliinh that ihe Jlritisli s(>hlier has difficulty in getting employ- 
uicnl, be he educated or not? 

A, — No. He is taken on nuiinly on an element of s(‘ntiment, rather than 
anything else, es['eeiallv on tlie Hailwavs. His eoloiir is his great- 
est asset. Tn my ojunion, India should not he a field of employ- 
ment for these men. India i-lieuld (unploy lier own sons and 
daughteis, and Anglo-Indians (laim India as their inotlierland, 
and refuse to admit they are interior to any others. 

'Q. — Are yon in favour of vocational and technic al (‘ducation being given 
in schools? 

A . — Vocational and technical education should be given in scliooLs, and 
these should comprise such suhjecds as high class book-keeping, 
sliorthand, higii class dress- itiaking, agriculture, and other matters, 
wliich go to form the needs and character of successful men and 
women. 1 am in favour of iiiglier erlueation for the brilliant few, 
hut tire economic stal)ility and value, as (“itizeus, of a (‘ommunity, 
do not depend so much on the few intellectuals, as on the masses, 
the ('oinmon intcllif/rntia, 

— Do you think that the colour bar prejudices the employment of 
Anglo-Indians ? 

A, — I certainly, and most emphatically do. It is lampant in India, 
and we suffei’ much on this account. However well qualified an 
Anglo-Indian or- Indian might he, his* chances of succ'ess are re- 
mote wlieu (*ompnrod with the white man. It seems to be a mat- 
tei' of colour, not merit in many Departments in India to-day, 
and this slronld he killed. 'To give you an example, I would 
cite the case of Anglo-Indian nurses in (kdcTitta only, among 
Avliom unciuploymcut is simply appallirrg to-day. This has been 
acceiituat(‘d by tlie snobbery of (*ertain Kuropean doctor in the 
country, (’alcutta in particular, who dcirrand white nurses for 
their j)atients, and object, as one doctor did, in a Nursing Home 
here, to coloured nurses, however Avell trained they l)e. Why 
should such men, who get wealtliy on the- coloured ])eoplo of India, 
insult our coloured, hut efficient womenfolk? An Anglo-Indian 
' nurse, even with Rnropean (lunlifications and tiaining, finds it 
difficult to he employed, side by side with the Home imported 
European luiise, simply because of hei^ colour. In the circum- 
stances, it seeins ])7a(‘fi(‘ally useless training a hoy in any parti- 
(Uilar line, if, when so fraiued and efficient, he is to be stigmafised 
afterwinds as an luferio]', on acr-o-iint of colour. Inttle, or noth- 
ing, has- been done to kill fhis unjust handicap, or to remove it, 
and this, in my o])inion, is the leal cause of the backwardness 
and unrest among Anglo-Indians, as also in India. Kill the 
colour bar, and you kill unrest and discontent, and India would 
*be happitr and more peaceful (‘ountry. Were this done,, Anglo- 
Indians wonld then show the real stuff in them. With the colour 
bar, they are almost powerless to show their ii.erits, and are not 
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afforded an opportunity to prove their worth, which is killed, if 
not at its inception, assuredly at some time durinj 2 f its life. India 
has no use for the Europeans, who comes to this country with a 
colour prejudice. He is a potential danp^er to the country, and 
should keep out of it. 

{By Sayed A^asim Ali.) 

Q. — Can you enumerate the industries which would he most suitable 
to the An.£>lo-Tndians ? 

A, — All industries involving" intellect and manual labour, and where* 
a certain amount of adventure was attached to it. 

Q. — Would Ang:lo-Indians he disposed to take to cottag'e industries? 

A, — I can see no reason why Angdo-lndians should not take to cottage- 
industries. As a matter of fac t, a large r-umher of Anglo-Indians, 
both, men and women, are at present engaged in these industries. 
T consider that India c^an supply most of her needs, and, with 
Goverument help and encouragement, other luxuries could also* 
he provided locally. 

Q. — Do you think that India could he made, with the assistance of 
Government, to manufacture* sufficient cloth tor her needs? 

A . — It would he a tall ordc'r to ask (lovernment to assist in the main:- 
fac'ture of cloth although I ji^ree that it is a very important 
matter. 

Q. — Are you aware of any rulings of Government, disallowing Indian 
cotton mills to sujiply all her net*ds? 

A. — I do not think there is any legal disahility placed on Indian cotton 
mills to supply the needs of India in the matter of cotton goods. 
I am told that it already supplies 40 per cent, of* the cloths used 
in India. In my opinion, Imlia should he able to supply all liei* 
needs, and all einploynients in India should prederont ially and 
eventually he given to the so'hs of the soil, 'except c('i*tain tec'hni- 
c;il posts, recpiiring special knowledge, whic-h laot (-( n^inuc*, for 
the present, to lx* roenuited from aln*oad. 

Q. — To what do you attrihuie the setback in the progress of education 
among the* Anglo-Indians? 

A . — 1 f'onsiih'r the gr(*aiest drawback to the progress of Anglo-Indian 
education is the iiansfer of the control of iMiropean education 
from the (Government of India to the Provincial Governments. 
Most of the facilities, which Anglo-Indians had formerly under 
tlie Governitient of India, have been withdrawn since the intro- 
duction of the Reforms Scheme, and European education wn» con- 
verted into a Reserved 1'ransferred Subjects. The Goveinments 
of Rombay and Madras have made no provision for scholarships 
to Kurope for Anglo-Indian boys to be trained in England, and 
the same charge can he laid at the doors of some other Govern- 
ments. The Punjab Government does supply suc h sc'holarships. 

Q — What about the Bengal Government ? 

A. — I am not prepared definitely to sav what Bengal has done in the 
matter, hut, I understand it does offer annually sffeh scholarships,, 
which rc'flocts much to its credit. I certainly think that the 
Central Government should have the control of European education^ 
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Oral evidence of Mr. K. C. De, C.I.E., I.C.8. 

(Examined on the 18th August 1923.) 

{By President.) 

Q. — Do you (ioiisider Ihe present system of TTniveisity eduoatioii is a 
failure and if so what are ihe reasons for it^ 

A. — In this connection I would refer you to my wriitcn evidence in 
paraj^raph 2. The j)resent I'niversity education has of late come 
down to a very low standard and all hinds of education have 
become moie easily accessible to the peo])le. In (‘onsequence a 
veiy lar^e juimber of students are attracted to th(‘ univeisities 
iriclii(iin<’‘ ])<M)j)le who do not I’cally belong to the Bhadrahd' class 
with the result that a larj’-er number of students are beiii*’’ turned 
out from the univ(U'sities than befoi*e. These p'raduatt's find it 
inipossibh' to p’ct (■inpl(»yinent. 

Q . — ITow lon^' has this ju’ocess of faihue lu'cii goin^’ on? 

/I. — 1 think it has b(‘cn ^‘oin^j^ on foi- the last 2b or :\0 years. 1 am fur- 
ther of opinion that at least a ^^eneration a^o the ycnni^^ men of 
llen^-al should have been tinmul away fiom ])iirely academic 
studies of the Taiiversity whicli then (‘xistial. 

Q. — Do you think it mn-essary to estalilish a bureau which would be 
useful in pivinn- th(‘ people* information on the slmly of industiies 
and to indicate new hedels of employment of middle-class men? 

A. — Yes. 1 think that if such a bureau was established it would sei ve 
a useful ])iirpos(‘. ' It should be established in connection with 
vocational insl it ut ions. 

Q . — Do the j)eo])le realise that tin* ju’eseiit system of education do('s not 
lead tht*m anyvi heie? 

A. — Yes, I think so but it seems necessary that the ]>eople should realise 
t h is mor(‘ clearly. 

(>-“-“Do you think it would be an advunta^^e to include* in the bureau of 
in foj ination luisiness men as its members? 

A . — 1 think that business men should undoiibtedly be asso(‘iated with 
the bin(‘au othei'wisi* it will not succeed. 

Q . — The education provided for ]>y the Ckilciitta I'liiversity is too limited 
in its scopes Would you recommend that comim*rcial and i)ractical 
ediKuition of students should be included? 

.4. — Certainly. IVot only (‘ommercial and practical ti’aining* but all sorts 
of ti‘ainin<»‘ on industrial subjects should be ^iven to the boys. 
Take f(jr instance the Indian Art School. This institution teaches 
several useful subjects such as the engravin^^ of blocks, draftsman- 
ship, book-bind in{^, etc. 1 have been associated with this 
institution for many years and J think that the boys turned 
out from this institution are easily able to earn a living’. 1 
am of opinion that the number of such schools should be increased 
and their scope enlarged. The people of the (‘ountry are not 
aiuenable to^ manual labour but if they were taught useful 
industries such as g-oldsmithy, carpentry and othei- similar pur- 
suits through the medium of trades schools it would tend to 
decrease unemployment in the country. 
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-<2. — Do you tliiiik that the educated youiijr men of the country would take 
to a^’riculturey 

A. — Yes, to a certain ext^ynt, hut it is diffituilt to say whether it would 
be a snituble (xxmpation for them. Farming* for Bhodmlolj boys 
was started as an experimental measure in the* village of Koikali 
in tlie Sundarbuns, but they were disinclined to do manual labour 
and in consei|uencc the ])roject failed. T am however of opinion 
now that tiiiics have changed and as starvation is stai’ing the 
middlo-classes in the face they may be disposed to apply them- 
selves to manual v\()rk. 

Q . — What should be the age of a candidate desirous of entering a trade 
or industrial school-' 

A, — I have already expressed my opinion, it should he 1(1 or 17. 

‘Q , — Do you think that there is a s(‘ope for the development of industries? 

A. — Yes, T certainly do think so. More trad(‘ and industrial schools 
should be established and the major portion of the students should 
be induced to take to an industrial career after he has finished 
his genera] edm'ation in school rathe?* than higher edu(*ation. 

Q , — What particular line of industi'ies would 3X)U suggest ? 

A. — The tanning of hides and leather, manufacture of leather goods, 
weaving, tinctorial chemistry, applied (‘heinistry, chaitered 
accountantships, mechanical engineering, motor engineering, etc. 

Q. — What are your suggestion::? reggh'ding access to higer education. Do 
you^liink it should be made more difHcult? 

A. — I am of opinion that up to the jmimary school standard, education 
should he given to every body, as cheai)ly as possible, and if 
possible, free. But as regards access to higher education it 
should be open to tliose w^ho wish to devote themselves to learned 
professions, etc. 

Q . — Do you Ihijik that the standard of Matriculation Examination has 
been lowered during the last -jO years? 

^A . — J do not think there is any question about that. The standard has 
])een lowered since the year 1904, after the new University Act 
came into force. T liave often heard professors of colleges com- 
plaining that th(‘ stu<h‘uts who have matriculated are haidly able 
to speak thiglish and cannot follow their lectui*es. 

Q . — What is your opinion as regards the recommendations of the 
(Jalcutta University Commission? 

A. — I endorse all their recommendations. 

Q . — Do you think that the drift of population from villages to towns 
should l)e prevented? 

A. — As towns are far more attractive than the villages, I think the 
people will not go back to the villages unless the condition of the 
villages is improved. Ihmple should in my oj)inion come to towns 
provided they can manage to earn a living. 

Q . — Do you think that under the present conditions the need for en- 
couragement and development of industries is great? 

A. — Yes, certainly. I endorse all the recommendations of the Industrial 
Commission. T am further of opinion that new lines should be 
started for technical training with, a view tb train boys to get 
employment, as for example, mechanical, engineering, tanning, 
etc. 
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Q . — What particular line of traininpr would you suja^p^est supposing^ that 
Govern in ent inijicht be persuaded to develop a technical branch 
in the Government Oominercial Institute, Calcutta? 

A. — T would sup'^'est training’* in applied chemistry and chartered 
accountancy. 

Q. — What about molor car en^inecrin^^*? 

A. — T would recommend i raining’’ in mechanical en^-incerinp: irenerally. 
I think that in indusirial cenires like Asansol where there are a 
lar^e number of en^^'ines soimdiody bettcu* than an ordinary mis- 
try would be always wanted. 

Q . — What is your ojiinion about tlie startinp; of cattle or poultry farms 
by the youn<j^ men of educated middle-classes — will many of the 
unemployed take to it? 

A. — If the farms are started on modern scientific lines I think many 
would take to it. 

Q . — How would you ^^et them trained? 

A. — They should he trained in Govtumnumt farms, and they should also 
^»-o to somehody and work as apprentices. 

(V.-“-Tlovv would you secure lands for them? 

A , — They mio'ht ^‘et lease of fallow lands. Jvaro-e pieces of fallow 
lands arc now heinj^ broufidit under cultivation hy in ip^ation. 

(j . — Would it be successful if the co-o])t‘rati v(‘ societies wei’e to come 
forwaj-d with capita] to lielj) these educated middle-class youn^ 
mt‘11 to start catllt* oi* poult i-y farms? 

A. — Possible, but I <*aniiot p^ivc au authoritative opinion. 

Q . — (Jan anytliintj: useful be done for tin* educated unem])loycd Bengalwr 
by develoi)ing the training scliools for teacliers? 

A . — So far as 1 am aware there are two training colleges in Bengal, one 
in (kdcutta ajid the otlier in Dacca, l)esid(‘s there is in every 
division one normal scliool to tiain pandits and in every distiict 
and subdivision tiiere is one Gui’u-t raining school, it would do no 
good if these teachers do not find cm])loyment. ThcM' -men might, 
howevei', bt‘ em]>lovi‘d if there be a rule by wbi(*li a school should 
not he permitted to employ any but trained teachers. This im- 
proveinenl would not, T think, be commensurate wilb the expendi- 
ture involved, besides the Retrenchment (Jommittce has recom- 
mended the abolition of these schools. 


Khan Bahadur Maulv! ]Y a.^iuiuddin Ahmad.) 

Q . — Would you su])port agriculture hy machinery or by jdouglis? 

A . — I would pr(‘fci* ploughs but there should l)c ini])rovemeui. Much 
however will no doubt depend on the selection of ])ro]>er seeds 
and of parti(‘ular areas foi* growing particular ci’(>])s on a large 
scale. 

Q . — IvS agriculture a risky affair? 

A. — Yes. As thi cultivatois have to depend on circumstances over which 
they have no control, agriculture might ])rove a risky affair, but 
attempts should be made to minimise the risks as far as possible. 
Bunds should be constructed in certain places in Eastern Bengal 
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to j)reveTit flooding of lands wlii(‘h arc not far off from the khal» 
and in some idaces in Rajsbahi, Pahna, Nalor, some sort of 
arian^’eTiient should he made hy which sufficient water migdit be 
brought in. 'In short whatever might be the nature of the fields 
or of the country what is wanted is a thorough improvement of 
lands. 

Q , — It is not desirable that recourse must be had for making use of the 
Sanitary Improvement and Agi'iculture Act for develo]>ment of 
agriculture and improvement c»f village sanitation!^ 

A, — Certainly. But I am of opinion that people are not getting suffi- 
cient lielp from (Government. Under that Act the District 
Magistrate ax)points the Engineer, but the District Magistrate 
is not the Chairman of the District Board; the Executive l!ngi- 
neejs ai‘e very few in number and gemually fully employed. It 
is therefore extremely diffi(*ult for the District Magistrate, after 
he has a])])roved the sclieme and formed a CoTiimittee, to get hold 
of an Kngiiu‘ei‘. 1 think that for this pui‘i)ose (Goviunment should 
maintain a staff' of Agricultural and Sanitary Engineers to work 
out the impiovemeiits. I know of a c(‘i*tain case in Midmqmr 
in which the p(‘ople came forward with the whole of the recjuired 
costs and wanted to have a scheme given eff'ecd to but for want 
of an Engineej* it could not be done. 

Q , — Would it not unde]- the circhmstama's be necessary to engage 
effii'iont c()ntj;a(‘l()rs in the mufassal and to intj-odiice improved 
machinery tln-oughoul the ])rovince!-^ 

A , — ^As regards machineiT, firms for such tilings would soon gi-ow up 
if demand be forthcoming. I am of opinion that certain schcm(*s 
such as the Bhairab and the Howrah Anita Scheme* should be 
executed and tlieni would be need for some contractors. 

Q . — Can you sugg(*st how sanitary and agricultural improvement can 
be (‘ffected under the Sanitary and Agricultural Improvement 
Act; where would the money come from? 

A. — S(‘hemes such as the <‘onst ruction of a canal, draining of lands and 
other sanitary improvements could be done in accordance with 
the Agricultural and Sanitary Impi-ovement A(‘t by a (Committee 
in a ceitain way and tlien afterwaids the C(»st may be a])|)or( ioned 
betAveen the people benefited and the District Boai-d by tlie (.Nil- 
lector and collected in accoidanct* with the subscription fixed. 
J tliink money would be letjuired beforehand from (Governnienit 
or from the Distiict Boai'd. The im])rovement can also be effect- 
ed by private bodies if tin* ^Magistrate can give a guarantee that 
the money can b(* let-overed by him later. In the district of 
Bankura some iirigation projects have been executed by the co- 
<i])erative credit societies. Ptuiple raised some money and the 
balarn e Avas borrowed from the Central Bank. 

Q. — W’ould in your opinion tbe execution of such \Amrks go a great way 
in solving the unemployment pjoblem among the educated middle- 
class Bengalis? 

A, — No. I do not think so. The Magistrate might require 1 or 2 clerks 
and the services of a feAv engineers and cont. actors would be 
required, but that is not much. In my opinion the scheme if 
undertaken would improA^e agriculture and sanitation but it would 
not be a solution of the problem under consideration. 
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Q , — Is irrig^ation necessary in tlie province? 

A. — Yes, it is necessary in the disiricis of Midnapur, Bankura, parts of 
Burdwan, liirblnnn and Miii sliidabad. 

Q . — Tf there be delay in sowing- of crops a great amount of labour would 
be totally yuisted. Js it not desirable to prevent the risk of agri- 
culture and to make it more profitable? 

A . — There must be chaiu^es of loss in agriculture as in every industry. 
I am of opinion that improvement in agrir-ulture is only due to 
thrift and that the JihadraJok class would improve in agriculture 
because they aie thrifty people. 

<2* — What is your opinion regarding the actual labourers in villages. 
Are they better off than the cultivators on a small scale? 

A . — In the villages the cultivator is better off than the labourer. Al- 
though the cultivators has less rupees he handles larger amount 
of wealth in tlie foini of crops he produ(‘es. But in (-ase of a 
labourer who is employed in a big industry like a jute mill he 
is certainly better ofl‘ than the cultivator. In the village, how- 
ever, the labourers are worse off. 

Q , — What is youj- opinion regarding the cost of education? Is it not 
rising higher day by day. 

A. — Yes. The cost of education should be increased to such an extent 
that only those who are fit foi- it or would enter the services of 
the (h’own or to take such proft'ssions as engineering, law, medi- 
cine, etc., should have higher education. In the case of 
n)eritorious but poor boys they would p7’osf‘ciite studies by secur- 
ing scholarships. T would recommend a large number of scholar- 
ships foi’ such boys. Those who are not fit for higher education 
should go in for vocational education which would lead them to 
some employment. 


Oral evidence of Captain J. W. Petavel, R. E. (retd.), Principal, 
Maharaja of Cossimbazar’s Polytechnic Institute. 

(Examined on the 25th August 1923.) 

(k)mniitteo have ascertained the opinions of all those who are 
best qualified to speak about what can be done at the present moment 
in Bengal to give relief to unemployment, and its (^haivnian lias also 
made, as I know myself, an extensive study of what has been suggested 
in other countries to deal with the problem, in the circumstances I am 
not going to attempt to put a pei-sonal opinion before the Committee, 
hut shall limit myself to dealing with what (kilcutta University has 
been doing in connection with this problem and to stating what practical 
lesulis haye so far come of its activities, with a view specially to con- 
sidering how they agree with what others ai e suggesting and doing. 

It is not, I think, as generally known as it ought to be, that during 
the last four years Calcutta University has received sums of money, 
subscribed, among others, by Sir Borab Tata, Sir Dinshaw Wacha, 
and several prominent Indian and European merchants of Calcutta, 
and ha*s spent that money and some of its own to the amount of some 
thousands of ru^fees, in carrying out what was really a world-wide 
enquiry into a plan to deal with the problem of unemployment of the 
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educated classes : See the Calcvtfa Review, October, 1923, from which 
it will be seen that the result of these enquiries was considered to be 
entirely encouraging. 

I shall outline the phin, referring for details to the Report of the 
Cahaittii ITjiiversity Cotmuission, Vol Vll, page 18, to “ Man and 
Machine l^ower (Calcutta Fiiiversity, pages 182, price Re. 1-8) and 
“ Self-dovernpient and the Bread rrobleni (Calcutta Cniversity^ 
pages 108, price Be 1-8). 

The plan is generally spoken of us the Educational Colonies 
4 )lan. The name naturally produces an impression that it would bring 
cJiildren up in vsuch a way that they would have better chances of employ- 
ment but would not relieve the unemployment actually existing. That^ 
however, is not the case ; it would do both things and in all probability 
help on the very best ways measui*es for the relief of existing an employ- 
ment. 

The ideal in view is an education system in which boys would* have 
a very short day in scliool, about three and a half hours, and spend a 
considerable part of their time at productive work — ^gaines, however,, 
would not be neglected as they form an impoitant part of sound educa- 
tion. The productive work would consist of work on the land and all 
the indust l ies connected with it, including building. Technical train- 
ing, as distinct from productive work, would be voluntai-y. The school 
under this plan would, in fact, be a. labour-colony in which boys would 
have three to four hours school work* a day and some techni(*al training 
if they wanted it. 

The feasibility of the educational colony depends upon the economif; 
fact that articles can be prodmred now-a-days very cln'apiy in a good 
oigaiiisation, but, owing to our complicated disi ribution system, the 
same aiticles cannot be bouglit very cheaply. Boys tlicrefore by 
taking ])roduce tf) their homes, would earn well as distribulors, ajjart 
from any thing they might earn as ])roduceis. Owing mainly to that 
fact, tin’s educational system W'ould be very ecfinomical and it would 
not matter, therefore, very mucli if juogi'ess witli studies were jetardeJ 
by tJiis pi'ogramme. Educationists, liowever, hold that a properly ar- 
ranged day, with varied occupations, would be so much healtJn’er for 
the boys that it w'ould jirobably be found that they would make nearly 
as good progress with the shorter hours and some sas^' quite as good. 

Now an educational organisation of that kind, if it were to s])read, 
would give immediately an enormous amount of occupation for educated 
men. Such men would be required, not only in connection wdth the 
teaching, but also in collection wdth the various agricultural and indus- 
trial wuirk. It is anticipated that it miglit lead to an immense extension 
of popular education in India practically solving the problem of un- 
employment of middle-class men. That is particularly urged in the 
Calcutta University publications. 

The general idea, however, is that those who had been brought up in 
such organisations, if they ever found themselves uMiemployed subsi- 
quently, w’ould be able to come ba<*k and Avork in similar establishments 
in wbicb they wujuld be able to earn thetr maintenance, and a bonus 
after a short period to make a fresh start in life. In that way it is hoped 
that the plan wunild give a complete and final solution for the whole 
problem of unemployment. But the praciicnlly impprtant question is 
how the first steps are to be taken. Tn actual practice it is anticipated 
that at least at first the ‘‘ educational colony would have to be a 
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kind of co-operative colony of siiiall holders and small industrialists^ 
as it is not expected ihat it would He possible, at first, for an educa- 
tional orf>;anisation to manage industrial and ag-ri cultural work so as to 
make it pay. The idea therefore is that the holdiiif^s and workshops 
would be the enterprise of those who managed them, but they would be 
working* vvitli the ScJiool authorities on certain (‘onditions. They would 
agree to employ boys under suitable arrangements and to give them 
remuneration in kind when thcw had had sufficient training to be worth 
it; also to sell some produce at the wholesale prices for boys who were 
not yet earning in the colony to take home, so Ihat tliey would earn 
the distributorks profit even before they were earning as producers. 
Practically, then, it seems that the most hopeful plan is to establish 
an iiidustiial and agriciiltural colony for the middle-class men and use 
it as an foundation to build the educ*ational colony upon. 

In that way the educational colonies’ plan would be, from the very 
outset, a plan for tlie solution of the problem of unemployment, 

Of all the w’ays of lelieving unemployment among middle-class men,, 
‘the most raticmal, perhaps, would he to establish s^mie industries in 
which tliey would he able to work as operatives for a short day or half 
a day and (‘ultivate a little land for the lest of the time. 

The wage of an operative in a good industry is as inucdi as tlie pay 
of a clei'k or even of a sidiool master. Cultivating a little land to pro- 
duce a few things to use in the home, and to sell at profitahle rates to 
friends <*an easily he made still more paying; it is diifei'ent in every 
way from farming in the ordinary sense of the Avord. 

Prominent industrialists have testified as to the feasibility of work- 
in^»* factoiies by “ shifts ” of Avorkers doing short hours, hut the factory 
being able, in that way, to do very long hours in busy times. An 
educated man, thougli lie can hardly he exiiected to Avork all clay in a 
factory, c^ould he t‘X])ected to do a short shift. Ihlucated men Avould 
jurely make good farmeis, a farmer, inoreoA^er, requires ea]'ital, the 
combination of the two oc'cnjiat ions is the ei'onoiiiically sound plan 
admitted to he by jiromineut industrialists ; Ave must tiy it on that Avay 
and it Avould then probably extend. Tlie great strength of tliis plan 
Avould he liy comliination at once with the educational colony scheme. 

Idle colony schocd should be on the edueational colony principle. 
It vshould haAui a plot of land, and hoys should go out of class tlirough- 
out the day in rotation — the only system that is really otfoctive and 
take their turn at the Avork of cultivating the scliool plot. In that 
manner each hoy Avonld go homo huA’ing actually done tlie Avork that 
is to he done on the small holding at the time of year, ready to make 
hiniJ^df intelligently useful, ddius even if the parents staited AA’ith 
very little knowledge, the plots would soon he cnltiAucted in a manner 
to make th^n profitahle. yicdding tliino-s for the home and a source of 
some income in addition. Besides that, hoys Avith an industrial bent, 
rather than an agricultural one, Avould be able to Avork half the time 
with their fatherSi^in the industry. 

In a Avord, it might he said that the economic strength of a colony 
of this kind would he iii the fac*t that it Avould enable the children to 
help; the help they Avould give would he instrnctiA'C and profitahle to 
them . 

In that we might do some thing at once that would lead also to the 
root of the problem. 
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Goinp: deeper down, as we iniprlit express it, all who have studied 
the subject ajyree that the best hope for India is in the establishment of 
cottage induvstries. 

They must be rottag*e industries, liowever, on the more modern plan 
of a co-ordinated g:roup of cottag*e industries, g'rouped, as one mig*ht 
say, round the factory, each doings some part oF the work of producing* 
a manufactured article. Of this plan, of course, we have liad in numer- 
able examples in Europe; steam pow^er, however, was ag-ainst it and 
brought the workers to the factoiy, but now electric power is making 
the plan suitable again. 

The Calcutta University publications suggest that the Government 
and the public should be induced to help in the foundation of a colony 
such as that described above for the light it might thiwv on the solution 
of all the most important problems of the day. 

It w-as suggested that the Government might promise to take some 
suitable article from the colony for the railways, the Army or some 
Government service, and that this mere promise of support would be 
sufficient to render it possible to get the necessary (capital. 

It is anticipated then that there would be no difficulty.about getting 
the necessary capital. 

It is suggested that in the caSe of the pioneer colony those joining 
should be asked to bring a little capital of their own, so that ihey 
would be able to. have some stake and. responsibility in the undertaking. 
A cai)iial of about fifty to a hundi'ed rupees each is suggested. The 
remainder of it is .anticipated wmuld then he fairly easily oblaiiied 
from the public. 

It is specially pointed out in Ihe University publications that fhe 
colony ihat would thus be brought into existence would for very many 
reasons be atiratrtive io pensioners. Pensioners who had had the useful 
hinds of experience might he induced to live in i1 and could be very 
useful by forming themselves into a reliable cominiitee of control and 
management. 

Other people wn’th small means would be attracted to su(‘h a colony 
for the educational facilities it would afford. Even those who could 
not take up their residence there altogether might in many cases spend 
a good deal of their time in them for the sake of the education of their 
children. In this w^ay land values might be created wdiicb might be 
an item of very great importance in the pioneer colonies. 

An enterprising Calcutta business man, Mr. W. K. Alexander, is 
offering some facilities for a first start, a (‘ommittee has been formed, 
an appeal has been issued that has met with some response, from 
people willing to join with w^me capital, , - 

Another hopeful application oi Ihe^, dolony plan is the one to wffiich 
the name duplication of employment has been applied. It w^ould 
pay all earnervS of small wages under modern conditions to take half 
the year on leave without pay if they could have their families in 
<^olonies in which they and their children would produce a good many 
necessaries for their own use, and at a place where they wmuld not 
have to pay the high rents as they do in the towna 

The plan is certainly applicable in the case ^f the teaching profes- 
sion and os clearly in the case of some clerkships. But it would 
have to be combined w'itb the ‘‘ educational coloAy ” idea. Most 
schoolmasters, clerks and others, however, have? very little knowledge 
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of and very little inclination for cultivating the land. Practice how- 
over shows that even where parents have no natural inclination, if 
the children are systematically and efficiently trained to the work, the 
parents take very readily to helping them,* specially when they see 
that the work can* be profitable — and in that manner even the least 
inclined are led to cultivate their plot. 

I have very briefly summed up plans in connection with which 
there is much detail. As, however, I have already mentioned, we have 
gone into the details and subjected them to criticism, we may sny, in 
every part of the world, and in conclusion I may quote the words of 
the bite Vice-Chancellor of the University, Sir Asutosh Mookerjce, 

who said : “ I have had lectures on the subject printed 

and sent to the Professors of Economics in every university in the 
Empire, and many foreign ones,, for criticism, and the result was 
entirely satisfactory; there were in fact only favourable comments 

I may add that these favourable comments came from some of the 
most eminent authorities on the subject. 

One thing that Calcutta University has been emphasising very 
strongly indeed, and which is of couivse of the very greatest importance 
at the pieseiit time, is the political aspect of this question. It is 
perfectly clear that nothing beiter could be done for the peareful 
emancipation of India tiuin to emancipate the middle-classes economi- 
cally, by solving the problem of unemployment. All patriots who are 
in any degree in earnest have to recognise this, and when they all 
recognise it, they will see a perfectly constructive direction for their 
patriotic activities. This is dealt with in the University pamphlet 
Non-co-operation and the Bread Problem 


{By Mr. F inlaw.) 

Q . — Your suggestion for the employment of unemployed middle-clasvS 
men is agricultural colony? 

A , — I consider they are generally incapable of becoming agriculturists 
in the ordinary sense, but should combine the cultivation of a 
small plot to produce their own food with teaching or industrial 
work. 

Q . — ^What do you mean by the industrial and agricultural colony? 

A . — I would refer you to my pamphlets, very useful example is the 
Swiss Labour Colony which aims, as far as economically and 
practically possible, at producing things for its own* workers. 
Professor Bannerjee will bear me out that on a general average 
things can be produced, uhder good condition for something 
like 1/2 and 1/3 of the prices at which^ they are sold. It follows 
that if you have an organization of people producing to a con- 
siderable extent of themselves they would get necessaries for 
half a day’s work or less. The things that we consume com- 
monly and comparatively in large quantities can to a great 
extent be produced by an organization of this kind. It can 
produce many articles of foo^, it can do the repair work and it 
can. do a considerabk amount of building work, representing 
the total of 8 very appreciable proportion of what we use and 
consume. Such an organization as this would solve the prob- 
lem of unemployment entirely. People say if it can be solved 

26 
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bo simply as that why are nations sufltering from unemploy- 
ment? There are two answers. One is that people are still 
obsessed w'ith the idea that anybody seeking employment in a 
c'olony organization would separate himself from " the world. 
Tinder modern conditions however that would" not be so for he 
would very easily accumulate a little surplus and then having 
accumulated it and gained a little expeiience, would go out in 
the world and try to establivsh himself there. If he failed he 
could come back to the organization. 


(By President.) 

Q . — Suppose if you are given 500 unemployed men how would you 
start it? 

A . — ^We should have to start a thing of this kind with people w'ith a 
little capital. The colony committee would not try to manage 
the industries and farms but merely co-ordinate them so tliat 
they would support each other and help each other and make 
rules for the benefit of all so that the (‘olonists would w*ork as 
far as possible on the principle of producing for its members. 
Those who have no capital would work as employees to tho 
others. We must begin by helping those who are best and not 
the worst and get some witlr little capital, also pi(*k those who 
have some amount of inclination for piactical work. But 
Government or other help in the ways I have indicated would 
be useful. 

Q . — What industries would you recommend for them to start? 

A . — With jespect to industries it must always be remembered that an 
industry that might bo very good now might be less so in a 
couple of years because it might be overdone. T^he most hope- 
ful thing seems if we cannot get Government help to tiy and 
get a number of people each doing some pait of the work of 
pjoducing a finished article, as for instance with the watch 
industiy as it was originally in SwitzeTland. The principle is 
equally applicable to some other industries. 

This seems the way in which things will have to develop in 
India. Agriculture in all its various branches would play a 
very impoitant part. In the beginning I would suggest poul- 
try, dairy, general farming, sugar cultivation, Ia(‘ (*ultivation 
an<r I should suggest as industries the manufacture of jam and 
preserves, match manufacturing, building, carpentry, leather 
making, oil mills. When you get a group of agriculturists 
together these industrial enterprises are automatically brought 
into existence. Then there would be machinery and therefore 
repair work. If we cannot get Government to form a big 
organisation as the Swiss Government has done we have to 
look to other ways. In India we have a (‘onsiderable numbei* 
of parents and guardians w’^ho are quite prepared to launch their 
sons and wards into little enterprizes either agricultural, indus- 
trial or commercial but they are afraid that all the money will 
be lost. In such colonies they would have hess reason to fear. 

Q. — How do you propose to prevent that? 
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A . — I propose to form a strong organization to direct the efforts of 
these young men and if necessary control them. We want to 
form a committee of practical men to guide and direct them. 
The committee could report about them to their guardians. 

• 

{By Khan Bahadur Maulri Wasimuddin Ahmed.) 

Q. — If you start an agricultural colony a practical man will be requir- 
ed as Manager. Who will jjay the cost of the land? Have 
you prepared any scheme, estimate of cost as well as probable 
return ? 

A . — Once more there would be no General Manager either of the indus- 
tries or of the agriculture, but merely a body to advise and 
inform guardians or those who had lent the money as to how 
it was being spent. 

There would also be no estimate for the industries each 
individual coming with his own capital would make his own 
estimate. 

We must know how many would join before we could make 
an estimate for the general colony expenses. 

Q. — When you are going to advise y(»ung men to form a colony and to 
do these things will you not recommend to them what business 
will be most profitable? 

A. — No, We will simply say Do you want to start an industry, or 
you want to be an agriculturist? Will it not be better to join 
with others in a colony? We can hardly advise 

Q. — So far why efforts in this direction have not been successful? 

A. — Becau.se they have been rather in the hands of the people who 
look upon machinery, which is essential, as satanic. 


(By President.) 

Q. — What about Sir Daniel Hamilton’s scheme? 

A . — So far as that is concerned the land is low in Sunderbans where 
only paddy is grown. It is totally the wrong kind of land for 
Bhadraloks they must go to high land. It is malarious. 

(By Khan Bahadur MauJvi W asi niuddin Ahmed.) 

— There is a suggestion in your note that there would be double 
employment. Would it be possible for young men accustomed 
to office- work to go to the held and come back after G months 
to work again? 

^4, — There are many cases in which it would be possible. 

(By President.) 

Q. — Do you think it will be possible for any employer to take in men 
for 6 months and let them go for agriculture and come back 
and again work? 

A, — Many empfeyers agree that there are a number of cases in which 
it would be possible. 

26 a 
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Oral evidence of Mr. P. d. Hartogi Vice-Chancellor of the 
Dacca University. 

(Examined on the 3rd September 1923.) - 

I obtained the impression as a member of the Cajcntta University 
Commission, and it has been confirmed since, that the average intelli- 
gence of the middle-class Bengali is decidedly high, 1 should say also 
that the average Bengali is capable of hard work, and I think he has the 
natural gifts necessary to make an economic success of life. I am speak- 
ing of the average. 

Causes inherent in the members of the class.— I do not know exactly 
what is meant by “ inherent ” in the questionnaire. But there are tradi- 
tional difficulties. In the first place there is the caste difficulty, which 
prevents a certain number of people from using their hands. Many 
persons come to me for recommendations for employment who are abso- 
lutely unwilling to use their hands for earning their livelihood. Another 
fundamental difficulty in the w^ay of success is the hesilatioii <jf the aver- 
age Bengali to take any risks. That hesitation is largely due, I have 
no doiibt, to two c auses, the example of Government einployment with its 
security, and early marriage. I recently asked a distinguished Bengali 
gentleman if he could explain why the Bengalis had allowed the com- 
merce of Bengal, which, as we know, was in the hands of the Bengalis 
to a considerable extent during the days of the East India Ccunpany, to 
pass so largely into the hands of EuropuJins and Marwaris. He attributed 
this very largely to want of enterprise. Other people have attriVmted it 
to dift'erent reasons. I am inclined to think that the unwillingness to 
take risks stands very largely in the way of those who, if willing to take 
risks, would make a success of their life. No commercial business can 
be established without taking some risks. There is another point I should 
like to mention in this connection. There is in Bengal a tendency to 
make what I might call “ salary-castes 

You see a young man who is earning Ks. 50 a month. That man is 
in many cases debarred forever from earning a great deal more, because 
there is a great reluctance on the part of employers to trust to his ability 
to rise. He is regarded as belonging (say) to a Rs. 50 to Rs. 150 caste, and 
his present salary is regarded as indicating the ultimate measure of his 
abilities. Of course it is possible to overcome that. I might quote the case 
of a man at home who began his career as an office-boy in a Government 
Department and who is now regarded as one of the leading authorities 
on certain branches of finance and is earning a salary amounting to seve- 
ral thousand pounds a year. I very much doubt if a boy in a subordi- 
nate service in India would be likely to rise to such a position, under 
present conditions, whatever his ability, owing to this particular form 
of caste-prejudice. I hope that employers may take a different view in 
future. 

I do not think that there are any natural causes that are actually 
inherent ” in the Bengali middle-classes which tend towards unemploy- 
ment. I am entirely confirmed in the opinion that the average Bengali 
is a man of distinctly high intelligence. 

Causes resulting from the existing system of education.— Here again 
my impression of 2^ years ago as a member of the University Commission 
corresponds almost exactly to my present impression. I regard the edu- 
cation given now in the majority of places of secondary aTftd higher educa- 
tion, in Bengal as tending to diminish the intellectual energy of those 
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who receive it. It is sterilising. I think that the education as at present 
itnj)aried is in many cases a positive disadvantage to those who. receive 
it. aTul tends to render the students worthless in the market than if they 
had worked hy themselves. It has been said to me again and again that 
the best clerks are those who commence work early without degrees. Let 
me take a specific illustration of what I mean by sterilisation In the 
University of Dacca every student has to do some kind of tulorial work 
and in Mathematics we have set up tutorial classes. The oesl students 
regard this as a very great advantage. But I was told that the average 
and less gifted students resented learning how to work mathematical 
problems. They said that they had been accuwstomed to pass mathema- 
tical examinations by learning book-work by heart and that it w^as unfair 
to ask them to do more. In other w’ords they actually resented being 
taught how to use their own individual powers. It seems to Iv generally 
thought that a different kind of education necessarily implies u difference 
in the subjects taught. But a change in subjects without i change in 
method w^ould be useless. I think that by altering the methoils of educa- 
tion (|uite apart from the subjects you w'ould greatly increa8#ihe number 
of the middle-classes capable of earning a living. 

Vocational education may be of two kinds. It may be education for 
an existing vocation; but you may also take into account the e(‘onomi(i 
possibilities of the ])rovince and give teehiiical education of a kind that 
will train experts in su(*h a way that you may be pretty sure tbut <’apital 
will be forthcoming to enable tbem to create new industries. In Bengal 
at the present time there are great <ipportunities of creating industries 
if you get the experts. I have ronsulted Dr. Meek and Mr. Das regard- 
ing the o])portunities in tanning. There is a possibility of greatly extend- 
ing this industry if the nuiiiher (»f men with a scientific training in 
tanning is increased. The proviin'e is alsr) capable of an immense pro- 
duction of t)ils. fats and soaps. The training of chemists in the techno- 
logy of these siih^tances would, T feel sure, lead to the investment of fresh 
capital in (he manufacture. From (he way in wliich (joviui'ineiit loans 
are suhsfiilicd in India it is j)crf(*ctly clear that there is jilenty of (‘a])itai 
available. If you lead your expt*r(s and if peopb* could h(* sere of secur- 
ing 10 to lo p(*r cent. ]>rofit they would ])iefer to invest then ('upital in 
imiustries latlier than in (Government securities. 

Agricultural industries. — Agriculture is, however, the greatest indus- 
try of the ])rovince; it su})])orts over three-cpiarters of tlie whole jiopula- 
tion, and it might reasonably be expected to give employment to the 
brains of a large number of the iinMdle-cIasses. But this not ut present 
the (;ase, largely for reasons pointed (Uit by Mr. L. Birley in a memoran- 
dum presented to the Calcutta University Commission. He shewed that 
under the existing syvstem of tenure a zamindar on the one hand, would 
»()t he financially justified in employing an agricultural expert in the 
ordinary sense of the term (though he might be justified in (inploying 
an agricultural engineer to reclaim or improve land) ; and on the other 
hand the average holding of the cultivator is so small that he cannot 
afford to pay for expert advice. That is the central factor in the situa- 
tion. The recent census shows that the average size of such a holding is 
only a little over twt) acres. Government can only employ a very small 
number, of exper^g to give advice gratis. But co-operative eh'ort might, 
in Bengal, as it has done in Denmark and in Ireland, effect a revolution 
in agriculture. By \initing, the peasants of Bengal might obtain the 
advantages Loth of large and of small culture, and if they did so. they 
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O^ould afford to employ a large number of the hhadraloJc asi experts for 
the improTement of their methods of cultivation and of dealing with 
animals, and increase very considerably the agricultural output of the 
province and its prosperity as a whole. , 

In giving evidence before a Committee on Technical and Vocational 
Ilducation in the Dacca district of which I am Chairman, Mr. G. Evans, 
then Director of Agriculture in the Government of Bengal, suggested 
that a new agricultural industry might be created in the branches of 
seed-growing and plant-breeding if properly trained experts were forth- 
coming and my Committee will report on that (question. 

President : We are going to make certain suggestions regarding agri- 
cultural colony. 

There again I think you might have a very considerable held of 
employment for university-! rained men. I think you might (create new 
avenues for them. I hardly think there is much prospect for full-time 
employmenf of large numbers of the hhadralok in agriculture in the 
immediate future, but ultimately I think it should employ ihem in con- 
siderable numbers. For the immediate future I think industries such 
as tanning and the manufa<‘ture of oils, fats, soaps, candles, etc., are 
more important. 

Causes resulting from absence cjf information as to any but a few 
well-known fields of employment. — I think no doubt if there were employ- 
ment bureaus they might be able to bring employers and employees to- 
gether. Advertisements in the newspapers are however very largely used 
and men look at them for openings. 

Causes resulting from the financial state of the members of the com- 
munities. — I have nothing to offer. 

Remedial measures for the immediate relief of the unemployed. — 

My knowledge is not that of an expert. I have had a long discussion 
with Captain P.etavel about his schemes. I think his schemes arc very 
interesting but before you could recommend their adopiion on a big scale 
they would have to be experimented with on a small scale. J think that 
some experiments in this direction would he very valuable. We know, 
however, from the liistory of colonies of this kind that the ( bailees of 
success are uncertain. I am a little sceptical as to whether untrained 
and unskilled men could successfully earn their livelihood in such colo- 
nies. Captain Petavel very rightly suggests that the process of training 
in agriculture should he begun young. The Punjab System of providing 
quite small farms for teaching practical agriculture in the middle schools 
seems to be very attractive. I think it would be quite worth while send- 
ing som(? one from Bengal to inspect the Punjab System. 

Remedial measures for the prevention as far as possible of an aggra- 
vation of the present state. — When you come to that you are dealing 
with a world problem. When we were in Calcutta in 1917 as members 
of the Calcutta University Commission we found that there was no un- 
employment of the middle-classes. But matters have changed siiuie then. 
There has been great industrial slump, and the competition has been 
increased by the return of men from the war. 

Remedial measures for the prevention of a state of unemployment 
in future. — My previous answer covers this. 
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By President. 

Q . — What parlicular profe»8ion do you really train students foi the 
Pacca (University P 

A. — We are feeling our way. We are trying to educate our students 
better thali before for such professions those of teaching, law 
and industrial chemistry, as well as for various expert and 
general posts in Government service. We have also set up a 
course in commerce. But our main problem is to give, in all our 
branches, education on lines that will stimulate the general in- 
telligence of the students, so that they will be adaptable to the 
conditions under which they have to earn their livlihood. In 
England a large number of men still come from the Fniversities 
without a specialised education and (yet) make their way with 
success in the world. I attribute, however, that success in 
large measure to the education which an English youtli receives 
outside liis vSchool or college or at any rate, outside the class- 
room. An Indian youth has not the same opportunities and 
it is therefore all the more important that liis University 
education should be so designed as to make him learn how to 
think ami act for himself. 

Q . — Practicallv all the answers that we have received demand more 
vocational education. How should the develojuneiit of tecbni- 
ciil education be controlled so that in engineering and other 
technical vocations there may not be a repetition of the same 
state of aflairs as in law? 

A. — If you are going to liave more industries you would iind employ- 
ment for more engineers. Technical education should be given 
in subjects which would load to employment. 

— How can we. take into account the ectmomic possibilities of the 
province- wuth a view’ to training in definite lines? How could 
w'e make a forecast as, to wdiat industries would require how many 
men ? 

A. — It seems to me very difficult to estimate the precise HmitvS in each 
case. ] have suggested cases in which the supply of experts 
might create the demand. 

Q . — Even if wc take the present state of affairs without looking into 
the future how are we to know as to how’ many accountants are 
required, how' many professors are required, how many 
engineers etc, ? Should w^e not have some organisatoin wdiich 
could discover them? 

A.^1 think it w’ould be a good thing il it could he done, but it 
appears to me to present considerable difficulties. 

By Mr, Khaitan. 

Q . — What do you think should he the nature of vocational education 
suited to the province in view of the goal that we intend to 
reach as a result of that education? DonH you think that there 
should be some difference in the nature of the education to be 
given if our goal is to be the establishment of large industries 
* or if ouj^ goal is to be thie establishment of cottage industries 
oiflier by hand or by power? Don’t you think tliere would be 
some difference? 
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4, — 1 feel very strongly the importance of what you say. One of 
the great defects of education as given in l^^ngland is that it haa 
produced an interest in things that are only to be had in large 
towns and that it has tended to the dejMjpulation of the rural 
areas. As ordinary education increases in agricultural districts 
they seem duller and duller to the persons who have been edu- 
cated and that is one of the real reasons for migration to the 
towns. 1 think that nothing could be worse than the depopu- 
lation of the ^rural agricultural areas of Bengal and over- 
crow’ding the towms; and that makes me feel all the more 
strongly how important it is to develop cottage industries and 
to create an interest in occupations other than agriculture as well 
as the agriculture itself. 

Q , — Comirtg across gentlemen in Dacca and other places in Bengal 
outside Calcutta donH you think that the wealth of the people 
in Bengal is distributed in vsmall quantities in the hands of a 
large number of middle-class people, e./;., lawyers, doctors,, 
engineers and such kind of people, rather than that wealth is; 
concentrated in the hands of a few and render the capital re- 
sources of the province inorganised. Do you think that there 
are a very large number of people having wealth to the extent 
of say 30 to 50 thousand rupees and if they find that successful 
industries could be established with that amount and w’itb 
which they could be able toifiiul employment for their depen- 
dants they would invest their money in such industries? Do 
you think that’ such a class of people exist? 

A , — I have no precise knowledge about that point. My impression 
is, howe\er, that there are such people. It is quite obvious 
that at Dacca there are a large number of peo])le of moderate 
means. 

Qr — That being so and the capital resources of the province not being 
organised and the province as a whole not being suitable for 
easy development of large industries don’t you tbink tliat if 
the nature of education imparted is to be altered w’e should 
bear in mind the development of small industries run both by band 
and power ? 

A. — Yes, if we are to change the nature of our education w'e must bear 
in mind that cottage industries should be deveIo])ed. 

Q. — Don’t you think that in the early stage of education when the 
child carnot decide which particular type of industry he should 
join he should be taught the elements which arc common to 
industrie.N^ viz., small machinery used in small industries? 

A . — I do think that every Indian boy ought to learn how’ to use his hands 
if that can be done wuthout involving excessive expenditure ott 
the part cd Government. I entirely agree with you. 

Q , — ^Along with using the hands the child at different stages could be 
taught how’ to keep accounts and generally mianage a small busi- 
ness. Don’t you think that is an element which is common to 
all kinds of business. 

— I do. I tlnnk that he could leara the elements^^of book-keeping- 

as part of Arithmetic. 
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By Dr^ Baiter jee^ 

Q , — ^Toii spoke of the defects of the present system of education. In 
what direction would you suggest changes in order to remedy 
those defects? 

A , — I think the ^Present system under which a student goes to lectures, 
takes down notes which he learns by heart, never does any in- 
dependent writing work or ]ear»8 to copy out answers to ques- 
tions which can be found in a single book, is defective. In 
Dacca the students are taken in small classes, and trained indivi- 
dually. 

Q.— It seedis that the problem has two sides. In the first place you have 
to develop the power of thinking of the average boy and in the 
second place to bring him in touch with the actualities of the 
world. How do you propose to bring the boy to the actual fact^ 
of the world during his school and college career? 

A. — I think the only way to do that is to adopt the Knglisli system, i.e.^ 
give them societies, clubs, etc., and leave their management to 
them, so that he may learn to take responsibility. The develop- 
ment of activities outside the class-room I regard as a most impor- 
tant part of education, 

Q . — What do you think of the hostel system in this respect? Don4 you 
think that the old .system of messes from the point of view of 
bringing the boys in toueh with the outside world was belter? In 
the hostel system all the boys live together without spending any 
time or thought on anvthing eoneerning their boarding, lodging, 
etc.? ■ * 

A . — The disadvantage of the old system of messes that I saw in Caleutta 
was lliat they were (‘onducted under such insanitary conditions. 
In J)a(‘ca the students in most of llie Ixjstcds siibscj‘i]>e the money 
necessary for their food, arrange for the buying of I ho food aiu! 
supervise the kitchen. 

(Dr. Banerjev. That used to he the old system.) 

T think tliere an‘ advantages in leaving them to manage their 
funds for tltenisel ves. 

Q . — As regards vocational education what .stamlaitl would you suggest — 
the higher standard oi lower standard? Wordd you allow a boy 
to ehoose before finishing his s<'ho(d iareer after he finishes his^ 
matri(*? Suppose that a hoy is destined for an industrial or coin- 
mereial career at what stage should he leave the ordinary system 
of education? 

A. — H depends on what industrial system he is going to choose and the- 
position which he aims at occupying. If he wishes to be an engi- 
neer ill a responsible position he must (dearly have an advanced 
training. But if he aims at a subordinate jiosition in an indus- 
try it would save his time to go to a trade-school. The whole 
problem of trade schools should receive the attention of a 
committee. 

Q , — Do you want separate schools for such boys or do you want to provide 
trading instruction in the ordinary schools? 

4.4. — You, can provide such instruction in ordinary scdiools to some extent. 
The Dacca ‘^ommitiee to which I have referred are suggesting 
that preliminary training in certain branches should be given in 
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ihe ordinary high schools! But everybody in England could, I 
think, agree that you cannot have a training of this kind given in 
an ordinary high school in such a way that a boy could earn his 
own livelihood by means of it on leaving school. I don^t think 
it^is possible for a boy to carry on his general education in such a 
way as to fit him for university education and at the same time 
learn to earn his living in an industry. 

— ^Tou are connected with the Secondary and Intermediate Board at 
Dacca. In what respect changes have been introduced P 

A , — In the Jugannath Intermediate College at Dacca they have intro- 
duced training in commerce, dyeing, chemistiy and botany. 

Q , — How is the system working? 

A . — ^The time has not yet come when we can judge the results of this new 
system. 

^ — How' do you propose to stop sterilising? 

A , — Your system of education must be such that it stimulates and tests 
the boys’ intelligence instead of deadening it. An alteration in 
the present system could greatly help to solve the question of un- 
employment by making the pupils more employable. But this 
change can only be gradual. In the meantime you should start 
schools for teaching special industries, such as leather, w^eaving, 
etc. You cannot, 1 think, tiiain people in large numbers for cot- 
tage industries without trade^schools. 

Q . — ^As regards the^ location of these special schools do you think that 
training for larger industries should be given in schools located 
in large towns like Calcutta and training for cottage industries 
should be given in schools located in small towns? 

A , — ^I should not like to give a general opinion on this point. The loca- 
tion of these schools would depend on various considerations such 
as the cost of land and buildings, the condition of industries, the 
possibility of taking students to mills, etc., for instnietion, etc., 
etc. What you want is to provide the most efficient teaching at 
the minimum cost. The chief difficulty in Calcutta is the great 
cost of acquiring land for teaching and hostel purposes. 

<2. — Suppose it is decided to establish a polytechnic school. 

A . — I think there is room for more than one siu^h institution. 1 certainly 
think that there should be technical training in Calcutta but I 
don’t think that it should be exclusively given in Calcutta. I 
think Eastern Bengal should have a centre for technical instruc- 
tion. 

(By Mr. K, C\ Roy Chavdhury.) 

<Q . — You have seen Indian students trained in King’s College and similar 
students trained in the Dacca or Calcutta University. What is 
the striking difference? 

A . — The best students of the Calcutta University are as good as the best 
students anywhere. When you come to the average there is a 
difference. The average English student does not '!ome to the 
Principal of the College. I say to him ‘‘ how am I going to live? 
Get me a job ”. Of course he comes to the Principal for a testi- 
monial, but from the past he realises that he has his own way to 
make in the world. 
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Q , — We bear that character is not developing in our colleges. What is 
the thing in English schools or college which is wanting in our 
schools? 

A . — I think it is yx the opportunities for responsibility that are given, 
so that the boy learns to do things in which he depends upon him- 
self and in which he knows that he will be judged by the success 
or failure. 

Q, — ^Don^t* you think that evening schools as in England will be more 
beneficial than a centralised polytechnic? 

A . — You have got to take into account the difierence in cliiuate. Men 
who have worked in England and in India tell me that where 
they (‘ould do 10 hoiirs* work at home they find 8 hours is the abso- 
lute maximum in India. Because one individual boy can do 8 
hours’ work and then go to an evening school and work for 2 or 3 
hours it does not follow that this can really be done by a large 
number of boys. But there are evening schools in Calcutta which 
should afford a basis for judgment on this particular point. 

Q . — Do you think that the Bengali home life is the cause of the great 
difference between the English and Bengali boy? 

A . — The Bengali boy is brought up under a caste system and is bound to 
to a great extent to customs which prev'ent him from taking a very 
active part in outdoor life and mixing with fellow class-mates. T 
should like to say generally that my impression of the home influ- 
ence on the boys here is that they are rather too much ])rotected 
hy their parents. I feel that early ac<(uaintauce with the minor 
hardships, what we might call the rough and tumble of life in a 
public school, is a very good training for the difficulties of real 
life. 

Q , — Would you care to give any opinion on the system of edm iiUoii given 
to Anglo-Indians in Calcutta ? 

A , — That is a point on winch I cannot give any opinion. 


Oral evidence of Mr. W. L. Carey, M. L. C., of Messrs. Bird & Co., 

Calcutta. 

(Examined on the 25th August 1923.) 

After referring to the opinion expressed in his note on technical and 
vocational education by Mr. Carey the President said that (Government 
are going to establish a technical school for the training of mechanical 
apprentices. 


(By President J) 

Q . — ^What subjects would you suggest should be taught at our Calcutta 
Technical School? 

A . — All technical subjects which would extend the field of employment 
should be taught, such as book-keeping, chemical making, small 
trades, etef, and evening classes as in London and Polytechnic 
School would he useful. 

^_What openings would there be in Bengal for men so trained? 
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4. — Men so qualified should not merely endeavour to aspire to fill up 
hijsrher positions in the trade, but should also qualify themselves 
to fill in the lower posts and p:radually work up to higher appoint- 
ments. 

Q. — What industries would you suggest these men should qualify for? 

A, — Boot making and manufacture of leather goods, manufacture of 
chemicals, mechanical engineering, paper making, analysing work, 
commercial chemistry, designing, draughtmanship, surveying, car- 
pentry, joining, metal working, paint work, pottery and small 
trades not requiring much capital, etc. 

Q. — ^What training would be required to qualify a student for these 
industries ? 

A. — He would where possible be better to be an apprentice in the first 
instance in a factory and I'eceiv’e his theoretical instructions at 
evening classes. This would of course mean that he w ill have to 
come to Calcutta for it, w^hich w^ould not be suitable to a great 
many living outside especially as the factories w^ork long hours^ 
in the day. It would be the best w^ay all the same. 

Q. — Have Anglo-Indians been employed in such factories? 

A . — We have tried Anglo-Indians and some are doing well; We have 
always been ready to consider the training of Aiiglo lndians to 
replace expensive men broifght out from home and lo train up 
good type 'of boys from industrial and public schools. 

Q. — Do you think that the School of Mines at Dhanbad should be pushed 
on? 

A. — Yes, more ought to be done. There is a big field now’ in mining for 
young men specially as all the bigger mines are being worked by 
electricity. 

0. — Would they require theoretical instruction? 

A. — Yes, theoretical instruction would be helpful, in fa(*t I should say 
ne<*cssary. 

Q . — Would you suggest that such instruction should be given in mining 
areas such as Dhanbad? 

A, — ^Yes, I would. The school at Dhanhad should he jnished on. 

Q. — What is your opinion about w’ood wwking and building, construc- 
tions, etc. Are there openings for young men in these trades? 

A, — Yes, it w’ould seem so. But it will require special training to qualify 
young men to fill posts in these lines. 

Q. — Could you suggest any other lines for apprenticeship? 

A. — I would suggest the training of apprentices in the utilisation of bye 
products, such as the manufacture of chemicals, coal tar distilla- 
tion, manufacture of gas, etc., these industries require special 
training, there are not many firms who manufacture bye products 
but these are possible suggestions. There are doubtless a number 
of other directions which can be found by enquiry. 

Q. — Would you recommend that Government should ^wnrd mol*e State 
technical scholarships for the study of these suhjecitsp 

A, — ^Yes. We should follow on the lines of Japan. 
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Q . — Do you approve of apprenticeship training and the award of State 
technical scholarships to enable young men to qualify in special 
lines of business P 

4.— Yes. 

Q , — Would you receminend that the selection of subjects should be made 
by a committee who know the needs of the country P 
*4. — Yes. 

Q , — In your note you state that an effort should be made to bring before 
the middle-class population the advantages of a change oT attitude 
t(»wards the jirofessions and clerical service. Don’t you think that 
people have realised that technical training will probably pay 
them better than Government service? For example, I have 
received 500 applications for 5 apprenticeships in the Tata Iron 
and Steel Works at Jamshedpur. 

A, — Yes. There are indications of the ])eople realising tlu. advantages 
of technical education. The Cabaittu Industrial Club is a useful 
organisation in advertising the advantages of technic al and indus- 
trial work and in bringing it home to tlu* people. I here should 
be more institutions of this kind opened and assi>te(l. 

Q . — Do you anticipate any ditiiculty if, for instance, very highlv qualified 
State s(‘holars come back and find that thoe are no in this 

country making highly specialised materials and things like that? 

4. — It is no use going too fast in the development of industries, but we 
must proceed on right and considered lines. The development of 
industries has got to be slow as a rule to be sound. A certain 
number of highly trained men are always required but much the 
larger opening is for men with a good practical training in the 
smaller trades and industries. 

Q . — Do you consider that there should be some sort of a body which would 
keep an eye on the industries, largo or small, in which there are 
or are likely to be openings? 

A. — Yes. It would be very advisable to continuously make full enquires 
as to the lines in which it is possible to get employment. * 

Q , — What is your opinion as regards the present educational system ? 

A , — The schools should have a definite modern side or a science side as 
in England. 

Q. — ^Would there be openings for men so trained? 

A , — Undoubtedly there are openings* for men with good business train- 
ing. Book-keeping and accountancy, etc., should appeal to l>et- 
ter class Bengalis. 

Q . — Do you suggest the pressing forward of remunerative public works 
as a temporai*y measure to relieve unemployment? 

A. — In this country there being no question of surplus labour special 
steps should he taken for development of public works that would 
really benefit those who are actually prepared to work with 
their own hands. 

Q , — You have some experience of employing Anglo-Indians in mines. 
Could you tell us the result? 

A, — ^We have a verjf great number of disappointments and a certain num- 
ber have stuck to their work. 
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{Mr. Rundlett: First of all I sent 22 unemployed Anglo-Indians 
to one colliery of whom 10 came back. I then sent 17 more of 
whom 6 came back. Those who remained were getting on quite 
well and the earning of one of them in his first days work was 
Bs. 3-12. Unfortunately from another Colliery the whole 12 have 
come back, the work being unsuitable all beiig married men, I 
hear the cost of living is annas 12 a day. Anglo-Indians are (mite 
capable of competing with Indians there and I hope to send up 
a lot next week. Mr. Carey: Are they likely to stick to their 
work. If they are we shall get them better quarters. I think 
there is no reason why they should not get actual practical train- 
ing for 3 or 5 years and certain selected men get certificates for 
Managership. They might have among them men suitable to be 
Assistant Managers. There are going to be new big fields open- 
ed up in a few years and men will be wanted. There is a fine 
opportunity for Bengalis also.) 

Q . — Has there been a marked change in the industrial condition sime 
1918? 

A. — ^Yes, there are some small industries which could be started on a 
small scale. Let the men learn Ihe industries and let them learn 
their marketing. In some cases they will hav(^ to create their 
own markets. 

Q . — Do you think they require encouragement? 

A, — ^Yes. Practically none of the industrial problems of Bengal have been 
solved. I do think that (iovernment should assist industries in 
all ways possible such as by undertaking researches, granting 
subsidies, etc., which would find more scope of outlet for men. 
One of the greatest difficulties of development of industries is the 
want of facilities for young Bengalis of entering a business house 
at the bottom and working his way up as can be done at home, 
owing to there being very few Indian firms who can take any 
Indian youngsters. We have throe boys at present in our firm 
receiving Fuch training. Some of the large firms have their own 
chemists and technical department but it is not easy for a large 
number of them to supjKU't such an establishment. 

Q . — Do you think that an institution like the Calcutta Research Tannery 
is iustified ? 

A . — I do not know its work, though, on the surface, it is. 

Q . — To what extent do you think Indianization of Services has rendered 
the Anglo-Indians unemployed? 

A . — I believe that in some of the up-country Railways, e.y,, in Punjab, 
Anglo-Indians have suffered as a result of the Indianization of 
Services but I do not think that it has seriously affected the posi- 
tion here as yet. I would suggest that it should be controlled. 
Retrenchment has undoubtedly had a considerable effect on them. 

Q . — Do you think it is possible to relieve unemployed Anglo-Indians 
by emigration? 

A . — I should consider it possible for selected men and families. I un- 
derstand that Government is considering a small trial scheme for 
testing the Anclamans. What I think should be done is to get 
them colonised in countries where there are already some Anglo- 
Indians such as Canada for instance. They ^hould not go to a 
country like United States because there is a great feeling against 
colour. Now about Fiji, Mauritius, West Indies, Seychelles, etc. 
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Q , — ^What effect would emigration have on the country here. 

(Mr. Rundlett: I think the distress is so acute that fellows are- 
prepared to do anything. The effect on the country would he 
that the better element w^ould go away and leave the others.) 

Q . — With a view •to recruiting Anglo-Indians as soldiers would you 
form a regiment and train them for an occupation or would you 
have regimental training while they are engaged in so«iTie trade? 

A . — During their service they should be taught a trade, so that at the- 
end of their ti!me they would be able to earn their livelihood. 
They should be enlisted for sections such as motor transport., 
supply transport, mule corps, air craft, general workshops, while 
senior boys should have training sufficient to make them good 
foremen, office clerks, Railway men, etc. 


By Dr, Prnmathu Nath Banerjee. 

Q. — As regards the technological institutes you have mentioned what 
type would you suggest? Shotild it be the University type? 

A . — The University type would be perfectly all right, but they are train- 
ing higher class mon that would only help the xin employ luent 
question to a small extent though they perhaps will help the 
creation of new industries and ultimately create emjdoyment. 
That should certainly not be overlooked. 

Q. — III the meantime you would .suggest technological institutes of in- 
ferior type? 

A. — Both. 

Q. — Do you say the same thing with regard to commercial education?' 
A.— Yes‘ 

Q . — Suppcxse they apply to the commercial houses for admission as 
apprentices would they be taken in ? 

A. — If they did we would like to know for how long they are prepared 
to work as learners before they really begin to earn a good living 
wage. 

Q . — Suppose they were prepared to learn business with those commercial 
houses for a considerable time. 

A . — I think they would be taken in. We have always to bring out men 
from home and teach them. We would certainly have room for 
some apprentices. 

it possible that business houses will co-operate with the Univer- 
sity in giving this sort of commercial training ? 

A . — It is a new idea and will take a little time but might be worked out. 

Q. — What sort of education would you recommend for an ordinary boy 
who w’ants to be an efficient clerk in a busine&s house? 

A . — I should teach him things like book-keeping, correspondence and 
general basis of business with a little commercial geography, some- 
thing of the principles of business also good colloquial English and 
commercial Englisn — greater stress ought to be laid on the Eng- 
lish langHipge than on literature. 

Q. — ^Would you teach the boy these subjects in a special school or in the 
ordinary school P 
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4, — I think in the modern side of ordinary school — only those who 
look to business careers. Those who want to be professional men 
such as doctors, lawyers, should remain in the ordinary side. 
The other boys should come to the modern side and study there 
up to the age of 18 to 19. 

Q . — You think that there should be a bifurcation at the age of 12 prior 
to which they can get on jointly ? 

A, — ^Tes. 

Q . — ^You don’t think that all the schools would be able to provide such 
anangements. 

A . — I am speaking of the town schools only. 

<2. — Should the State assist large industries or small? 

A ^ — I should think that it would be more or less a matter of choosing. 
I do not think 3 'OU could lay down a general rule. There need be 
no distinction between large and small industries and I do not 
think that any hard and fast distinction can be drawn in giving 
State assistance. These industries which arc particularly in need 
or which are in particular difficulties, also in which more scope 
for outlet of men can he found should be assisted. It is a matter 
of choosing. Assistance should be given when necessary. 

With legard to Anglo-Indian schools there was a discussion between 
Mr. Cozens, Mr. Rundlett and Mr. Carey as to the state of these schools 
and Mr. Carey observed — 

I think that the schools for the Anglo-Indians and domiciled 
Europeans should take greater interest and watch their pupils 
and if a hoy has a particular liking for any special subject to 
develop him in that subject. After all there are a very few years 
for learning to enable him to earn his livelihood. A great deal 
more could be done by increased interest. The chief difficulties 
with the Anglo-Indian boys are that they have to compete with 
Bengalis with better education, greater capacity for learning and 
willing to work and live on lower rate of pay. I think it should 
he made possible to select a large number of boys and get some- 
thing much more in the way of technical scholarships. 

(Messrs. Eundlett and Cozens repeatedly emphasised that teachers in 
Anglo-Indian schools do not take any interest in the classes but pay 
attention to attentive boys and leave the others as hopeless.) 


Oral evidence of Mr. S. N. Mallikf M.A., B.L., M.L.C., Chaimijan of the 
Corporation of Calcutta, 

(Examined on the 15th September 1923.) 

To my mind there is practically no unemployment. No doubt there 
are a great many unemployed men amongst the middle-class Bengalis 
but that is due to their not having the necessary qualifications for certain 
work and their disinclination for other w^orks requiring*the use of their 
hands. It is their inability to adapt themselves to the needs of employ- 
ment and means of livelihood that makes them unemployable. 
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{By Mr. K. C. Roy Chowdhuri.) 

Q . — What are the steps you would propose taking to combat the habit 
of unwillingness to do manual work? 

A . — It is a purely social problem. It is not the fault of our young- 
men. It is# their misfortune. It is the fault of their parents, 
you can by no means make them give this up unless society takes 
up the question and is prepared to give up many wrong ideas 
cherished by it. Suppose, I a man of ordinary means, have got 
a daughter to marry. If I get a boy who is a mechanic drawing 
Rs. 120 a month and another boy wdio is a clerk on Rs. 60 a 
month, as a Bengali I would give preference to the clerk although 
the mechanic lias got a better future before him while the 
clerk is not likely to rise high. It is intermingled with our 
caste system. The entire social jisychology has to be changed. 

•Q* — Is it possible that we could do something bv introducing in our 
schools manual work of that type which will infuse in the boys 
the habit of manual work? Do you think it would be satisfactory? 

*4. — There would be a tremendous opposition. In the University I am 
anxious to introduce a rule that unless a student has gone through 
75 per cent, of the lessons in the physical exercise suitable for 
him he should not be allowed to appear in his examination. 

'(i . — Have you not noticed that notwithstanding good physical develop- 
ment the very stiong fellows are not keen about manual work for 
their livelihood? 

^4. — Yes, I have. There is the que.stion of mentality again. The only 
possible way to change the mentality is to introduce the English 
public school life here. 

Q . — Are you in favour of introducing a compulsory blacksmithy class 
in each school? 

A . — It is extremely difficult in Calcutta for want of accommodation. 
You may try it in the mufassal schools where there is accommo- 
dation. In (^alcutta three-fourths of the schools have not got 
even one cottah of land for the boys to jump about. 

<2* — Trade and commerce are in the hands of Marwaris, Parsees and 
Bhatias amongst Indians. What is in them that strikes you as 
lacking in the Bengalis for taking them up? 

A . — Moral backbone and self-respect which the Bengalis have not. 

Q . — ^You say that the Marwaris have greater .self-respect than Bengalis. 
'Will you kindly give an example? 

A . — A Marwari boy takes life very seriously and is always anxious to 
• earn his own bread from a verj^ early age wliereas Bengali 
graduates are not ashamed to hanp on their guardians vven when 
they are married and have got children. 

'Q . — From the point of view of strength 'don’t you think that the up- 
country men are superior to Bengalis? 

A . — I think to a certain extent. They can bear more trouble and can 
work harder but above all they have got the mind to do l>ehind 
them which the Bengalis have not. For instance, you will find 
that while a Bengali motor car driver after driving a taxi for 
six months^ finds the work unsuitable to him and becomes 
chaffeur of a private car, a Punjabi driver after working for 

27 
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sometime gets hold of a taxi-cab for himself by Ae hire-purchase 
system and in the course of 5 years becomes the owner of a garage* 
Bengalis have not got the stamina or the determination to make 
them self-respecting. Another instance will be found in the 
Chinese. There are 5,000 Chinamen in Calcutta. They make 
shoes, cane furniture and other things and werk as carpenters. 
On the average a Chinaman earns Rs. 3 to 4 per day, if not more, 

Q. — Is that not due to the fact that the Bengalis are more or less given 
to occupations such as rent collectors, etc. ? 

A. — ^Tes, we always want to live on soft jobs. I will give you an 
instance. An M, Sc. came to me and asked for a job. I told 
him that there was no immediate vacancy in the office and when 
there would be one I could not give him more tlian Rs. 60 a month 
as starting salary and offered him an apprenticeship in one of 
our pumping stations. I explained to him the great difference 
in the emoluments and prospects of the two services. After 
tarrying for a short -while he asked to be provided with some 
work in the office. 

Q. — ^Has it ever struck you that the present standard of living amongst 
our Bengali Bhariraloks is rather high compared with the economic 
condition of the country? 

A. — In Calcutta it is high on account of higher vstandard in living and 
of the wasting habits. 

Q. — Don’t you think that a Bengali carpenter who earns Rs. 30 to 40 
lives much more comfortably than a clerk on Rs. 50? 

A. — Yes, because the carpenter’s standard of living is lower. 

Q. — Why rf^hould you pay Rs. 50 to a graduate clerk because he belongs 
to the Bhadralok class and has had University education while 
to a steady mistry who does 8 or 10 hours’ work you pay Rs. 25 
only. 

A. — That is the order of the day. It is after all a question of social 
standard and a respect for literary bias. In England where the 
standard of living is very high an ordinary clerk gets 35^. a week 
while his neighbour who does manual work gets 45.<?. or more. 

President : In England the clerk and the labourer have the same 
general education. 

Q . — ^You have made some remarks in your note as to help from State and 
other bodies. Do you think that the State with all its willingness 
to do its utmost by legislation (»r any other means can succeed in 
solving this problem? 

A. — ^Yes, Government can do much if they honestly try as Japan and 
Germany have done. Legislation is not the only method. 

Q . — Do you agree wdth the views expressed by some of the witnesses 
examined by us that the standard of the University examinations 
should be raised? 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q. — Don’t you think a great hypnotism exists for the lawyers’ profession 
owing to the fact that iSo many of them have become wealthy 
vakils and judges? 

A. — I think so but it is for the elders in the society explain the real 
position. 
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Q Are not the Bengalis unemployed for the reason that the trade 
and commerce in Bengal are in the hands of other comnqiunities ? 

A , — I would venture to say that the reason is the Bengali's inability to 
adapt themselves to the needs of these occupations. 

Q. — Can you suggest some methods for securing to the Bengalis the 
trades, commerce and industries of Bengal? 

A. — I do not think 1 am competent to answer this question. You canH 
find out any means by which you can remove this difficulty of 
unemployment in a year or two. It is at the present moment a 
psy(*hological question, l^nless you can have the society's idea 
of Bha/fralnkum that you are a Bha^IrahJc and can he Bhadralok 
on account of l)irth (»nly changed and unless society thinks that 
any honest man who €*arns his bread by means of manual labour 
is as good a B/iadralnk as any high (‘aste ]>ej‘son following 
literary j)ursuits there is no help tor it. Also early marriage 
brings in the total absence of any spirit of adventure which must 
be stopped. These are social questions and it is for the community 
to take them up but in our country none is willing to take them up 
because we are all anxious to be politicians. 

Q — ^You think that our present system of education in Bengal is defective. 
Suppose we get a better educational system in our schools and 
suppose we induce the parents and teachers to introduce an 
atmosphere that would not he antagonistic to manual work would 
that be helpful? 

A . — So long as the caste system remains and Bhadralok is limited to the 
higher castes this is impossible. 


{By President.) 

Q . — At present even if we train a man as mill master we can’t get him a 
job because he isi a Bengali. Could we get at industrialists through 
a committee of educationalists and industrialists controlling 
technical education? Could we hope that if industrialists have 
an interest in the training of the pupils they would do something 
for the products? 

A. — Yes. I think that sufficient ellorts have not been made in this 
direction. It is high time that business men should realise that 
it is their duty to train up young men of this country. There 
are some influential Kuropean business men who are always willing 
to help us. 

President : Yes, because if they can get suitable Bengalis and 

train them up that would be cheaper than bringing men from home. 

A. — ^Yes, that is the only way by which they can substantially establish 
commercial connection between India and the other parts of the 
Empire for all time to come. 

Q . — Do you think that a Board of well informed men to give teachers 
and guardians advice on ccmrses of training that would lead to a 
definite end e.ff., industrj% commerce or trade, would serve any 
useful purpowse? 

A. — ^Yes, s\ich a Bocrd would be vei-y useful in placing before guardians 
the proper training that should be given to their wards. 

27 a 
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Q, — ^Do you ajfree that at the age of 17 or 18 boys should be made to 
think what they are going to do in future. 

A . — I entirely agree. 

Q , — We have a number of clerks who are getting Rs. 60 to Rs. 70 a 
month and are really fit for better occupaftions. While they 
must work during the day can we not do anything for their 
training in the evening? Would you not be in favour of night 
classes? 

A.— Yes. 

Q . — ^Yoii are in favour of starting a technological institute? 

A, — ^Yes. 

By Mr. K. C. JRoy Chowdhuri. 

Q . — What about primary education? If every body is educated would 
it not break down casie prejudices? 

A , — am very much in favour of mass education. I don't think that 
would help us in this matter particularly. It would help in 
changing the caste prejudices, mentality, etc., provided educa- 
tion is given on the bright lines. I believe much more on at- 
mospheric education in the course of primaiy education. 


By President, 

Q , — Uo you agree that the standard of pay and qualifications of teach- 
ers should be raised? 

A, — Yes, that would have a marked effect on the pupils. 


By Khan Bahadur Maulvi Wasimuddin Ahmed, 

Q , — Could you suggest some profession whicjh would give some employ- 
ment to the Bhadralok middle-class llengalis? 

A . — That can’t be in a particular profession. The whole question is 
the division of employment amongst the various classes. 

Q . — Trade in Bengal is monopolised by the Marw’aris. Can you sug- 
gest any means by which it can be transferred to the Bengalis? 

A, — Yes, a will to do. The Bengalis are superior in culture but require 
business grounding. 

Q , — But the Marwaris have money which wc have not. 

A , — The Marwaris did not bring money but brought down vrith them 
a deep determination. We have not got that determinaion. 

Q , — Marwaris have got some name in the market and foreign dealers 
would believe any Marwari but would not believe us. How can 
we secure goods from foreign countries? 

A , — In the same way that the Marwaris did 30 years ago. 

Q, — Don’t you think that we can gradually introduce business training 
in graduates and other educated Bhadraloks if we can organise 
a central bank in Calcutta and supply piece-goods obtained from 
Bombay and foreign countries for sale through these educated 
men ? 

A, — ^Yes, you can. I have done in that way. 
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Q , — Some people think that it will not succeed as these educated 
Bliadraloks have no business head and it is a risky affair to deal 
in foreign goods. 

A. — That has been our curse — to sit on the riverside and cogitate while 
the Marwarfc go down in the river and act. If we donH take risk 
we can^t succeed. The pioneers in all matters must take risks. 

Q. — There is a proposal of agricultural colony. Is it a paying business? 

A . — Tn that line it will take a longer time than if you take to cottage 
industries, which you can do immediately. 

Q. — You are in favour of home industries. 

A. — Yes, 

Q . — You say that the foreign merchants should allow Indians to be 
trained in their business. Jlesides asking these foreign mer- 
chants can you suggest any other means by which young men 
can be trained in trade or business such as dealing in foreign 
goods ? 

A. — By starting on their own in the same way as other people are doing. 

Q. — l)o you think it at all possible for j^oungmeii both Indians and 
Anglo-Indians to make motor cars, lorries, etc. 

A . — That would reciuire such a large sum of money that it is beyond 
their means. 

Q , — Is it not desirable? 

A , — It is not for young men but for the capitalists to take up. Our 
young men should learn the Avork. 

Q . — Is it impossible to start their manufacture? 

A. — It is A’ery difficuli. 

Q, — Don't you think that these Bengalis who liaA^e got money should 
iriA'est in industries instead of lending money and purchasing 
zemindarj" ? 

A , — For that confidence must be created and that depends on the moral 
fibre. You have got few men here with business capacity whom 
you can trust. 

Q . — How can we haA^e that faith?- Can you suggest how it can be 
created ? 

A , — It cannot be created in --a day. It depends on our character. You 
can’t improve a race in a day. It must be the Avork of years. 

Q . — Cannot our young graduates Avho have got some character be made 
, fit for such occupation ? 

A . — They could be if you don't make them graduates and get swelled 
heads. They won’t, as a rule, take* to small beginnings. 

Q. — So far as this Committee is coiicenied can you suggest some Avay 
which can be recommended to GoA^eriunent for a hahasiha? 

A . — My knoAvledge is purely ordinary common knoAvledge. We have 
got to take up commercial and tetdinical training, etc. 

Q. — Cannot Government do something? 

A. — Government can do isomething hut after all the mind is ours. We 
have got tc^ do it. 

Q. — Do you advise our countrymen to join in business? 

A , — We are not fit now. People must be trained first. 
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^You cannot suggest any means for the immediate employment of 

the unemployed? 

A.— 'No. There is no means by which this unemployment question can 
be solved within 24 hours or so. 

Q . — ^Tou ask us to begin in small business? 

A. — ^Tes, with individual capital. You might get capital from banks 
or co-operative societies. 

Q . — ^You are in favour of starting co-operative banks? 

A. — Yes, the more there are the better. It is the only hope for the poor. 

Q . — Are you in favour of some Government supervision of co-operative 
banks ? 

A. — To a certain extent at the beginning. 

Q. — Do you not think it desirable that there vslioiild be some legisla- 
tion for preventing mahajans from charging exorbitant rates of 
interest? 

A . — Legislation won’t help. There are various ways of evading the 
law. Such as by obtaining a bond for Rs. 100 against a payment 
of Rs. 50 on a small rate of interest. The only way out of it is 
to have co-operative banks in every important village. 

Oral evidence of J. H. Rundtett, Esqr.| of the Anglo-Indian 
and Domiciled European Association, Ltd. 

(Examined on the 4th August 1923.) 

Q. 1 . — Do you think the present state of unemployment among the 
Anglo-Indians has been aggravated by Retrenchment and depres- 
vsion in trade? 

A. 1. — Retrenchment on Railway.s and in Government ser>'ices has ag- 
gravated unemployment among Europeans and Anglo-Indians, and 
depression in trades has also been one avenue of adding seriou.s- 
ly to unemployment. 

Q. 2. — Can you give some figures showing the number discharged for 
this reason ? 

A. 2. — About 300 Europeans and Anglo-Indians have In^en sent away 
from Railways and about 400 have been redu(;ed from tj-ades ser- 
vices, that is, mercantile and ship})ing avenues of employment. 

Q. 3 . — Does this number include Indians and Anglo-Indians? 

A. 3 . — Figures given above are only of Europeans and Anglo-Indians. 

Q. 4 . — Do you think that the present position of unemployinent has been 

^ aggravated by the policy of Indianisation of Railways? 

A. 4 . — Indianisaiion on Railways has been one plea for redmo’ng better 
paid Europeans and Anglo-Indians, and employing Indians. 

Q. f5 '. — Can you give any authenticated cases of repla(‘ement of Anglo- 
Indians hy Indians? 

A. 0 . — On the Great Indian Peninsula and Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India Railways I am told that over 200 Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians have been sent away. This has been the case also on the 
Railways converging on Calcutta, hut not to such a great extent 
as on the tw’o first mentioned railways. 
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Q, 6, — How many do you think are out of employment due to this cause? 

A» 6, — I should say that about 300 Europeans and Anglo-Indians are out 
of work owing to retrenchment on Railways. 

Q, 7. — What is the^total number of unemployed Anglo-Indians in Bengal 
at present? 

A. 7. — According to my figures about 700 Europeans and Anglo-Indians 
are out of work in Bengal at present. 

Q. 8. — Do you think that land colonisation would be a good remedy? 

A, 8 , — Coloniwsation would certainly be a good remedy, if financial diffi- 
culties were overcome. Physically there, would be no difficulties, 
nor would there be any lack of inclination. 

Q. P. — ^Would Anglo-Indians take kindly to farming? 

A. 9. — Anglo-Indians would take to farming to some extent, and after a 
few farms have been successfully started, fascination ot country 
life would soon gain upon the communit\% who have hitherto had 
mistaken ideas of city life. 

Q. 10. — Have any of them had experience in agriculture? 

A. 10. — ^Very few Anglo-Indians have had any experience in agriculture, 
but there is no reason why agriculture should not be a success, 
under certain conditions. 

<2- 11 > — Would it be necessary to establish agricultural s(diools for the 
training of such men ? 

A. 11. — It would be necessary’ to establish agricultural schools so that 
the men could have some scientific training. 

Q. 12. — How long do you think w'ould the training period last? 

A. 12. — At least 12 months would be necessary for a period of training, 
that is, taking all the events of the year in rotation. 

Q. 13. — Where do you suggest should the colonies be established? 

A. 13. — I understand that colonisation in North Assam is feasible, and 
I am also disposed to think that colonisalion in the Andamans 
would also be a success. 

Q. 14. — Have Anglo-Indians funds at their disposal to start farming? 

A. i4.-^Very few Anglo-Indians indeed have any funds at their disposal 
to start farming, but few who have a little money would perhaps 
be induced, under favourable conditions and su])poit, 

Q. 15 . — Would they expect free gifts or loans of lands? 

A. Ifr. — We would expect free gifts of land from the (jrovernment, but if 
this was prohibited laud might be given on small loans and easy 
terms. 

Q. 16. — Should these loans be gifts or recoverable from the parties in 
easy instalments? 

A. 16. — My answer is included in No. 15. 

17. — What sort of organisation \^"ould you suggest for carrying out 
such works ? 

A. 17. — There would have to he a very strong and well organised commit- 
tee of mandl^ement, so as to leave no scope for mismanagement 
or malpractice on the part of those who would benefit by loans or 
grants of land. 



Q, 2S. — Are you in favour of tlie fairer An^flo-Indians leaving I^idia to 
colonise, elsewhere ? {Ejh, The Andamans.) 

A. 18. — I am not in favour of the fairer or better grades of Anglo-Indians^ 
being drafted elsewhere for the purpOvSes of colonisation. 

Q. 19. — Much has been said about the formation of Xnglo-lndian regi- 
ments. Are you in favour of the suggestion? 

A. 19, — I am very much in favour of the formation of an Anglo-Indian 
regiment, say 600 strong to commence with, officered by Anglo- 
Indians. 

Q. 20. — Would you recommend it as a remedy for unemployment? 

A. 20. — Army enlistment would be a remedy for unemployment, owing 
to the large out-turn from schools, with little or no prospect of 
employment. 

Q, 21. — Would the men thus employed be able to support their families 
on a soldier’s pay? 

A. 21. — I would not advocate the enlistment of married men, except in 
the ranks of non-commissioned officers, in which case they should 
be given sufficient salaries to support their families, if any. 

Q. 22. — ^Would you suggest that the Anglo-Indians get the same rates of 
pay as the British soldier? 

A. 22. — I would be jjrepared to see. the Anglo-Indian soldier get a lesser 
rate of pay to the British soldier, and a minimum rate of pay of 
Rs. 40 rising to Rs. 60 by increments would be sufficient so long 
as the men were in the ranks for seven years. 

Q. 23. — Would you recommend the men be trained in any trade? 

A. 23. — ^While Anglo-Indians were in the Army it must be absolutely a 
conditio sine qua non that the men must be employed in some trade 
or profession while with the colours, otherwise such a man on leav- 
ing the Army would be a most ustdess commodity on the market, 
advanced in years with no skilled labour at his command, and he 
would thus become a perfect drug, so that any benefit from his- 
enlistment would be absolutely vitiated and nullified. 

Q. 24. — You state that a number of Anglo-Indians are employed, owing 
to their distress, in the coal mines. How many are working in the 
coal mines? 

A. 24. — In consequence of unemployment numbers of Anglo-Indians have- 
been prepared to work in the collieries, under Indian conditions, 
living in Indian quarters ai;d accepting Indian wages. They have 
this advantage that they work longer hours and more days and 
with greater ability and hence their wages have l)een more than 
those secured by Indians. Altqgether about GO men have* been 
sent to the collieries of whom about 40 are still at work. It must 
be considered that the life is vei-y different to what the men have 
lived in the past and hence taking to the work has had natural 
oppositions, moreover, married men have not been e(]ual to the 
task. Those men, however, who have held on to the work are 
doing credit to themselves as stated by the management of the 
collieries. 

Q. 2S . — Are they physically fit to work in coal mines and to live on the 
usages which the Indians get for the same type of work? 

A. 2S. — Anglo-Indians who are physically fit have b^en selected for the 
collieries and are living at a cost not exceeding Re. 1 per diem,, 
which affords them a very small margin for any extraneous expense. 
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Q, 26, — Are you in favour of relief works bein^ opened to relieve the 
present distress in the country? 

A, 26. — Relief works, such as layings down of roads or canals would not 
assist An^lo-Indians to any great extent but it is possible on Rail- 
ways to expand facilities for i ravel and this scope should afford 
opportunities for restoring many Anglo-Indians to their former 
work. 

Q. 27. — What would be the nature of the relief wf)rks that should be 
started ? 

*4. 27. — As stated in Answer 2G relief works by way of roads and canals 
would afford employment by way of supervision for t»nly a few 
Anglo-Indians. 

Q, 28. — What is your opinion about the present educational system? Is. 
it defective? If so, how would you remodel it? 

A. '^8 . — The present educational system for Anglo-Indians is defective 
and deficient. Defective, in so much as a vast amount of unneces- 
sary subje(‘t matter is taught, and deficient in that very much of 
useful knowledge and practical experience is not given. I would 
say reduce the present school hours by half and utilise them to 
the sound knowledge of reading, writing and arithmetic, without 
a lot of accessories in these subjects. Devote half the time in 
technical education, such as mechanics, telegraphy, shorthand and 
typing, not omitting agriculture. Mufassal schools of this coun- 
try^ could well adapt themselves to this procedure and the schools 
in Calcutta should be also capable of adopting technical education. 
In the case of the more brilliant lads a different code of education 
should be available and it must be the absolute responsibility of 
the teaching staff to ascertain at an early age the bent of the hoy's 
inclination and to guide him to higher education or secondaryr 
education, including technology'. At present this responsibility 
is neglected in schools, whereas it should be enforced responsibility 
for the future. 

Q. 21). — Why is it that so few of the Anglo-Indian lads aspire for College 
education ? 

A. 29. — Few Anglo-Indian lads aspire to college education because their 
parents have not the means to admit of protracted education. 
Where, however, lads are brilliant sacrifices are made or assistance 
is derived from scholarships. 

(J. 30 . — Is the standard of living of the Anglo-Indians beyond their 
means? 

A. There is not the least doubt that Anglo-Indians live beyond their 
means and on a wrong standard. They adopt Western customs of 
dress and expenditure upon limited salaries and seem to think that 
their status of respectability is gauged by their appearance. 

Q, 31. — You state in your evidence that Bengalis are unwilling to lake 
up out-door work, such as at out-stations on railways entailing per- 
sonal responsibilities. Can you explain the cause of it in detail? 

*4. 37. — As stated in my wu-itten evidence Bengalis are loth to take up 
out-door work either from a mistaken idea of being infra dig, or 
that they®r)refor the more comfortable life of office work, under 
electric fans and in the shade. Besides, out-door railway work 
entails very serious personal responsibility which the majority of 



Bengalis are disposed to shirk, and it is only the partially educated 
Indian, who commences low, and after years of training and 
patient experience comes up to the higher position. For example, 
take the la^er stations on the East Indian Railway, where the 
men are paid from Rs. 80 to Rs. 200 and I do notHhink that among 
them there is one man who is a University graduate, in the out- 
station grades of employment. It would appear that higher edu- 
cation either gives a candidate a mistaken idea of himself or that 
it inculcates a spirit of timidity. 


Oral evidence of Rai A. C. Bannerjee Bahadur, M. A., M. L. C., Chairman, 
Birbhum District Board. 

(Examined on 22nd September 1S23.) 

{By President,) 

Q - — As a measure for the immediate relief of the unemployed you 
suggest that ‘‘ an Employment Bureau should be established 
consisting of the leaders of the various trades, professions, indus- 
tries, railways and su(th oth'^r concerns which should deliberate 
on what can be done tow’ards solving the problems and find out 
paths for the" unemployed Would you like a body represent- 
ing industrialists, business men, railway men and perhaps a few 
educationists to control the development of technical and indus- 
trial education with power to make a survey of all possible 
technical and industrial openings for young men and funds at 
its disposal for the encouragement of technical and industrial 
researches and also an employment bureau attached to itP 
Would that meet with y’our ideas? 

A. — Yes, excellently well. 

Q. — ^Y"ou then state that arrangements have to be made for raising 
money for helping with loans and other facilities those who are 
willing to come to the field of business dr industry on their own 
account. Cottage industries of various classes and descriptions 
should be introduced and the young and educated (dasses should 
l)e made to adopt them. Arrangements should also be made for 
holding local fairs and exhibitions for the expansion of these 
industries As these are some of the functions of the Depart- 
ment of Industries is it not highly desirable that this Depart- 
ment should be given every encouragenjent to perform these 
functions? 

A.— Y"es. 

Q . — Like you many persons have suggested to us that the cottage 
industries should be developed. If you wish to develop cottage 
industries and thereby prevent unemployment how would you 
set about it? 

A , — The more important and paying industries should be taken up 
and developed with the aid of educated peojUle and improved 
methods and facilities should be given for financing and sales 
of productions. 
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Q , — We have a coniplete record at present of what cottage industries 
exist in the province. Do you think that we should select some 
industries and work from the various corners with a view to 
improving their methods of work and production? 

A. — Yes, that is •the best line. If in the meantime ' any suggestion 
comes from any quarter as to the possibility of any new indus- 
tries being taken up they might be taken up with due regard to 
the urgent needs of the other industries already enquired into. 

(By Mr, R. S, Finlow.) 

Q . — Do you think that there is an outlet at present in agriculture for 
any considerable proportion of unemployed? 

A. — Yes, there is. 

Q. — What parts of Bengal would be most suitable? 

A. — I think every district offers a chance. In some districts such as 
Bankura, Nadia, Jessore and Murshidabad there are plenty of 
uncultivated high lands while in the district of Hooghly there 
is very little spare land. There are large areas of w'aste land 
in westt^rn Bengal which are capable of being brought under 
cultivation with proper irrigation arrangements. It is not 
necessary to deforest lands for cultivation. There are much 
more profitable cultivations than paddy, for instance turmeric. 

Q, — How would you settle such people on the land? Would it be 
possible to organise agricultural colonies with men without any 
previous experience in agriculture? Suppose you get 100 
Bhadraloks who do not know anything about agriculture but 
are prepared to go on the land, do you think that the agricul- 
tural colony system would help them? 

A. — They must have training first. 

Q. — If Me find that certain unemployed men have little capital and 
they (‘ould start farms on their own would you advise them to 
colonise? 

A. — They may not colonivse provided they can get sufficient land for 
starting farms at their native places otherwise they may 
colonise. 

Q. — Would it not be necessary to have at least one thoroughly 
experienced person as Manager? 

4.— Yes. 

Q.— ^Would the manual labour in such colonies he done by the members 
of the colonies or would cooly labour he employed to any con- 
siderable extent? 

A , — That will have to he done by both. Tlie members must work 
with their own hands otherwis.* it is absolutely hopeless. 

Q. — How far the colonies could be regarded as training vscbools? 
Would it not be sound to look on colonies as somewhat in the 
nature of training schools, and should not each colonist know 
and be efficient in each item in the routine of the farms by 
intimate j^rsonal experience before entering on a farm of bis 
own ? 

4.— Yes. 
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Q , — Have you any ideas which you would like to suggest? 

A , — The only thing that I can suggest is that it is high time that we 
should begin. I will give you an example. In a colliery of 
mine we had up-country men as carpenters and blacksmiths.. 
As they used to give us trouble by going awa*^' every now and 
then we trained up two Brahmin boys. The next time when 
the blacksmith absented himself one of these boys managed the 
work veiy well and he is getting a rupee a day. They have 
improved in their health and have been examples to others. 
Now other Bengali boys are coming to us and we are asking 
them to work with their own hands. I think if that system is 
once commenced you will find people willing to take to it. 

Q , — Have you any ideas as to what area sliould be embraced in one 
colony and how many men would be entertained in each? 

A. — No definite limits can perhaps be fixed. These will depend ujmn 
the extent of land available and the nature and experience of 
the people concerned. 

Q , — How much .land would support a man with family reasonably 
comfortably? 

A. — I think 10 acres for each having regard to the present cost of tlie 
necessities of life for a man with education who will take to 
agriculture. 

Q, — '^V'hat should be the amount of land for training? 

A. — Three acres for each. 

Q . — Do you think sericulture could be utilised to oc(*upy the unem- 
ployed independently of or in addition to agriculture? 

A. — They should work together. Tusser cocoons are not grown as silk 
cocoons’ are grown. If some organisation is made to grow 
tusser cocoons in the way in which silk cocoons are grown I am 
sure it will be much more profitable. There are also possibili- 
ties for ordinary mulberry silk. 

Q , — Taking 10 acres as the land required for each man do you think 
it will be possible for him to devote some portion of it for mul- 
berry cultivation? 

A. — That will depend upon the taste of the man. Besides, I think 
cultivation of mulberry or tusser cocoons should be started not 
only along with other cultivations but as a separate cultivation 
at certain places where the climate is veiy congenial for the 
growth of these cocoons as in south Kajshahi, Murshidabad and 
other places, but there is no reason why a cultivator cannot 
grow these cocoons side by side with other (‘rops su(‘li as sugai*- 
cane, etc. There is a considerable opening in the direction of 
sericulture. In all these matters of agricultural or scriculturnl 
colonies the principal thing that we have to keep in view is 
irrigation. 

Q , — Do you agree that by scientific methods of cultivation the present 
production can be considerably increased? 

A. — Yes. 

Q. — Regarding these agricultural colonies what typ^ of organisation 
would you suggest for the establishment of these colonies to 
begin with? 
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It iDust Re (lone by Government and the natural department will 
be the Agriculture Department who will have to arrange for 
the purchase of land and the necessary training and supervi- 
sion. 

Q* Would yon Jeave it to the Agriculture Department or to a com- 
mittee with non-official members on it? 

A , — You might have a Consultative Committee but the executive work 
must be in the hand of the Agriculture Department. 

(Bjj hhan Jhiluidnr Wdsinmdilin Aloned.) 

Q . — Do you think that the- colony with small capitalists must be under 
the Agriculture Department? 

,4.— Yes. 

Q . — Do you think it would be possible for the Agriculture Department 
to buy lands, develop them into farms and put them up for sale 
to a number of people? 

A . — Any innovation in this country should emanate from Government. 
Tf agricultural model farms are to be started they must be 
started by Government to begin with and when Government 
will find that the people have got inh.) the grooves of it and are 
willing to take up themselves Government should leave it but 
Government must set the standard. 

Q . — Should the Manager be a Government man? 

A, — Yes, to begin with. 

Q. — AVould the profits be divided amongst the people who are work- 
ing there? 

A .—Yes. 

Q. — Who will pay the Manager’s salary? 

A . — The farm. 

Q. — Do you expect so much profit that it would leave sufficient margin 
for the workers after paying the Manager’s salar>'? 

.,4. — Yes. Why should you pre-.suppose that the Manager would be o 
costly affair? 

Q. — What is your experience with the income of the Government 
agricultural farms? 

/I. — They are not very much paying concerns because they have to 
spend most of the money for experimental purposes. 

Q.— Take the case of demonstration farms. 

A . — They are also experimental farms. 

Q. — Do you keep separate accounts for your agricultural operations? 

A.— Yes! 

Q, — Have you got any Manager? 

A.— Yes. 

— ^What is his pay? 

^1. — Its. ,30 per month and free boarding. 

Q. — IJow many labourers has he got under him on the average? 

J[. He has go^36 men working every day and at times we have 100 

men. 
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— You generally grow paddy? 

A, — Paddy, sugarcane, hemp, ground-nut, Bahara, etc. 

Q , — Wliat percentage do you get on your outlay as profit? 

A . — 15 to 20 per cent, after paying for everything. 

Q . — Do you think Government could appoint a Manager on Rs. 30 a 
month ? 

A , — A little higher salary. It will depend on the extent of the farm. 

Q. — What do you think should be the proper area of these farms? 

A. — That would depend upon the local circnimstances and the amount of 
capital that will be invested. 

Q. — Have you got an irrigation plant? 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q, — Is it not necessarj^ that each farm should have a pumping plant? 

A. — No. There are le^ss (‘ostly pumps or the ordinary don<jiu, I don’t 
ordinarily use my pumping plaijt. This year as there is no rain 
I am using it. 

Q . — Some Co-operative Bund Societies have been formed in your 
district. Are they making profits? 

A. — Yes. 

Q. — Where are they getting their capital from? 

A. — Prom the Central Bank. 

Q , — Do you think they would be successful? 

A. — I think so. 

Q , — ^You know the agriculturists’ indebtedness in this country. What 
sort of legislation would you suggest to protect the tenants from 
the hands of the zeminders? 

A. — It is very difficult to say off-hand. That aim should always be kept 
in view by pushing on Co-operative Credit Societies. The present 
rate of interest which in some district is 12 per cent, and in others 
15 per cent, should be reduced if possible. 

Q. — Is there not a drawback in the co-operative system that some of the 
punchayets are taking away most of the money at the cost of the 
other members? 

A. — In the absence of a better system we have to make the best of what 
we have. 

Q. — Do you not think it desirable to have the co-operative societies under 
strict supervision of Government officers? 

A. — ^Yes, for the present. 

Q , — As the money lenders charge very high interest should there not be a 
law that no court should allow more than the current rate of 
interest ? 

A. — ^Yes, if there is no such law at present. 

Q, — If such a law is enacted would not people advance Bs. 50 and get 
a bond for Rs. 100. 

A. — Yes, there will be practical difficuties in that way. 

Q . — Do you not think it desirable to make that sort of things penal.? 

A. — If the cultivators will be substantially benefitted by^uch a law they 
may have it. 
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Q - — What is ^ur idea? Would they be benefitted by such a law? * 

A.—l can’t say. I have no personal experience. 

Q. — In Bengal trade is in the hands of people who come from outside of 
the province. How do you think it is possible to oust them from 
the field to make the Bengalis more mercantile ? 

A , — By encouraging cottage industries, making them more agricultural 
and thereby doing some business in agricultural produce and by 
encouraging them to start joint stock business. 

Q, — l)o you think it desirable to give some facilities to graduates and 
other educated middle-class Bengalis by providing some common 
funds by which to purchase articles? 

(3/r. Banerjee : Who will supply the funds?) 

(MonJx'i Wasimnddin Ahmed ; Oovernmeiit will have to raise the 

money by standing securitj’.) 

.4. — Yes, if possible. 

{By Mr. Finlow.) 

Q , — What are your views in regard to agricultural education as a means- 
of preventing unemployment in future? 

A. — Agricultural education sho.uld be given. 

Q . — Agriculture is one of the subjects in the curriculum of the school^in 
Ihinjab and this system is said to be meeting with much success, 
there. Do you consider that as a prevocational training it is 
likely to help in giving an agricultural bias to the inclination of 
boys in Bengal ? 

A. — Personally I think a still better idea is to make small agricultural 
schools where boys would be trained in practical agriculture.. 
They may have their theoretical lessons from the teachers and put 
them into proper shape with actual demonstrations made on the 
farms attached to the schools by themselves. 

(By Mr. Cozem.) 

Q . — What are your views on the possibilities of employing Anglo-Indians 
in agriculture? 

.4. — Possibilities witli Anglo-Indians are just the same as in the case of 
Bengalis. I don’t think there will be any special difficulty in the 
case of Anglo-Indians if only they would care to settle down. 

Q, — Don’t you think there will be some difiiculty regarding preliminary 
buildings? 

A.— ^Yes, but \ don’t think that would prove very hard. I think that if 
the thing is commenced once there will practically be very little 
difiiculty. 

Oral evidence of Mr. Bhupendra Nath Basu, Vice-Chancellor of the 
Calcutta University. 

(Examined on the 8th September 1923.) 

President : Our Committee ha^ been asked to investigate the 

causes of the present state of unemployment among the educated middle-^ 
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^ class Bengalis and Anglo-Indians and to suggest remedid measures. A 
questionnaire was issued to various public bodies and individuals and 
practicallj" every reply received bas suggested that the present type of 
education requires reformation and that practically all would like an 
increase in the facilities for technical and voi‘ational education. Some 
of the witnesses have told us that the present type (xf education is far 
too literary and that the standard of examination is too low. One or 
two have said that they w'ould like to see it made much more expensive 
providing scholarships for poor meritorious boys. 

Q . — Could you help us with your ideas on education so far a.s it has a 
bearing on the unemployment problem of Bengal? 

A , — Excluding the professional men, e.g., lawyers, medieval men and 
engineers, our educated young men are practically unemployable 
except as clerks and teachers in secondary schools and for the 
higher educated teachers in colleges because they are taught 
nothing but literary subjects, which of course is a general 
equipment but which fails them in the practical field of life. By 
the time that a j’ouiig man comes out of his college he is about 
23, with his mental aptitude shaped by the ITniversity education. 
Our Bengali boys go to the University in much larger number 
than boys of other countries and therefore the remedy in this is 
that the University education should be made so expensive as 
not to be within the reach of any except those who are either 
rich or are gifted with mentqrr power which will enable them to 
earn scholarships. For the ordinary students who have not 
brilliant meUtal qualifications. I think the University ediu'.ation 
w'e give is a mistake. When we see the unemployment amongst 
our educated young men — educated under the present ITniversity 
system — one feels tempted to close the University down but that 
would be too drastic and I think not, possible having n^gard to 
the trend of opinion. I would therefore suggest the making 
of our secondary schools in one sense the final stage of education 
so far as the early work is concerned. At present our secondary 
schools are merely primaiy schools. The curriculum of studies 
for Matriculation is very low. It leads you nowhere. Then 
you go to the Intermediate stage and our course is such that any 
industrious boy is likely to get through it. (.)nce he gets througli 
the Intermediate he goes on and having gone on he gets into 
a nut If I were to decide the educational system of my province I 
should certainly raise the standard of Matriculation so that 
boys who come up to it w'onld be about 17 to 18 and I should 
certainly make the examinations much stiffer for two reasons. 
In the first place 1 do not want the mentally weak for lite.rary 
X>ursuits. I want them to he put out at a suffi('iently early age 
so that they can look out for other pursuits. A failed Matri- 
culate is a useful fellow while a failed B. A. is not. I have 
heard from authorities of technical schools that their best 
students are Matriculates. 1 saw a curious result the other 
day. In the Medical College for instance the present rule 
admits Matriculates, I.Sc.’s and B.Sc.’s for training ih that 
College. The I.Sc.’s we found better than the B.Sc.^s because 
they are younger and more adaptable. I would therefore sug- 
gest that if a young man fails in Matric he go^s to some humble 
employment from where h© could rise, while if he fails in B.A. 
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be is much too old and since he has filled himself with differ- 
ent ideas he won’t go to a humble sphere of work. I had a 
class-mate reading in a Bengali patshala. He belonged to a 
humbler cjass of society. In those days he would not be re- 
cognised in a Bhadralok class. He was very poor. Our 
monthly fee in the patshala was 1 anna. A vernacular 
school was started in our neighbourhood and I joined that 
school. The school fee was 8 annas a month. This lad could 
not afford to pay that and we separated. A few’ years ago he 
came to me and said “You are now an influential person. I want 
to have a canal in the neighbourhood of my village and I am 
prepared to pay a lakli of rupees. Will you kindly get me 
the Goternment sanction ^ If the cost be more I w ould pay 
more.” On my asking him about his life he told me that at 
first he got employment in a shop on one pice a day w’here he 
used to prepare chillamas for customers. Then he learnt 
methods of business, w^as gradually made partner, and fwiasi 
now* the sole proprietor earning about 8 to 4 lakhs of rupees a 
year. If you get hold of any graduate and give him 
Ils. 10.000 io start a business he will w’ast-e the money, his time 
and energy. He has not h:ad the experience of life that is 
wanted. That is where our educational system is a great mis- 
take. In 75 per cent, of such ventures the money is w'asted. If this 
lad instead of taking his B.A. had joined some shop at tlie age 
of 14 '"e would have been .a success. Therefore our system of 
•educatioji is indirectly the cause of unemployment. I will give 
y’oii a typical example of the mentality’ of my countrymen. I 
had a family^ teacher. He came to me with his son and said 
“ 1 want this boy’ to be i>ut in a Bengali sidiool if you pay the 
monthly school fee. I said 1 w’on't, let me j)ut him in a brass 
foundry and I put him in a brass foundry the proprietor of w hich I 
know. The boy gradually l>egan to earn and now he is earning 
a good salary. He is doing very w^ell and is highly’ thought 
of by- the ]jroprietor. Now- this man w’lants his sons to be edu- 
cated and T have told him not to commit the mistake which I 
jirevented his father from doing. It is this sense that all of us 
must be gentlenien that is the root of the trouble. It is difficult to 
cmiibat \> itb a national feeling but if you make education ex- 
pensive and the examinations sufficiently stiff boys will take to 
other than literary pursuits. My’' first suggestion, therefore, 
is that we should follow’ the English system. Seventy-five i>er 
cent, of our boys go through the University either by’^ charity 
or on the sweat of labour of their mothers or sisters. When 
a boy comes out be will ask to be provide<l with a job as he has 
no capital for any enterprise and cannot live w’ithout employ- 
ment. I say^ it is essential in the interest of the nation that 
the Matriculation examination should he soi framed las to give 
a boy a general education. It should be so framed that none 
but the gifted should be able to go through it. In our day^s 
26 per cent, used to pass out. At present it is 80 per cent. I 
<am of opinion that the University education should be made 
expensive and the State should not he hold responsible for its 
cost. It is a mistake to suppose that everybody^ must go 
through the University.' When I was in the India Office a 

28 
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young luan who had stood first in Mathematics in M.A. and 
got MatLematical Tripos of Cambridge came to see me and asked 
if it was possible to get him facilities for training in banking. 
I spoke to Mr. , who found the youn^ man too old to 

commence at the lowest rung of the laddc'i* and he wanted a 
lad of 14. Business in Bengal is in the hands of Europeans or 
Marwaries and Bengalis can join in the lowest CtijKicity and 
this is possible for a lad of 14 or 15 when he is unmariied and 
has no family burden. I should certainly insist on our edu- 
cational system being higher in the interest not only of the weak 
boys but in the interest of the nation. 

Coming to the tecliiu(*al and industrial education, in 1905 and 
1900 when we had the Swadeshi movement 1 amongst others lost 
money in weaving enterprises started with young boys. The boys 
came for a ^hort time. They were not fitted for the work. If we 
had got hold of some weavers they would have been more useful. 
Instead of that we gob hold of BhnJralok boys, hence the failure. 
In the first place we must recognise that we are not physically 
or temperamentally fitted for the industrial work and then there 
are not many industries. Supposing you give a young boy indus- 
trial education as Rai Bahadur Jogendra Chandra fihosh has been 
doing in foreign countries he ^would come back as an expert but 
to start the industry he must '‘have capital and business capacity, 
t.e,, knowledge of business organization. There is a great cry 
for industrial training but it must be done slowly. A very small 
number of boys should be trained in the industries which can be 
started on a small capital and for which people are willing to take 
risks. In Ijeeds they are proceeding very cautiously. They are 
manufacturing for the needs of the manufacturers. There the 
manufacturers’ sons are sent to the University and in Geneva the 
children of the mechanics. We have to find whether we can 
attract this class of men. There must be industries in which 
trained young men will be needed otherwise y<m may also make 
the same blunder in the case of the industrial training as iu the 
literary education. Mere saying that we will start industries 
give ns industrial training will not do. As I h^ve said business 
here is in the hands of Europeans and Marwaries who employ 
men. They take their own men, /.c., men from their own com- 
munity, except in a very subordinate position. That is only 
natural. We have got to work our way up by dint of merit. 
We can only train young men so that they may become employ- 
able. We cannot create wealth. Why not have a s:*hool final 
examination. There are 900 high schools in j>engal, good, bad and 
indifferent including Government schools. Government need not 
maintain all the schools. Why should not Government get rid 
of all the high schools. That will do a great deal more good than 
having them in their present form. We must change our second- 
ary education. I would ask the Government departments to get 
rid of all secondary schools and in their places have iiidustiial 
and technical schools, turn out boys at the age of 15 or 10 and 
train them up in special industrial subje(?ts in which men are 
wanted. # 

I have 3*ead Captain Petavel’s scheme but I don’t think it will 
succeed. 
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By VrendenU 

Q , — At present we liave not mucli information regarding the direction 
in which boys if trained could get employment. Supposing it were 
the functioji of some body to look into that matter and find out 
what are the dire(’tions in which they are likely to be einployed, 
don’t you think that the body should be composed of big indus- 
trialists and some of the educationists in the hope that their in- 
fluence might lead to the employment of young Bengalis in in- 
dustrial coiK^erns ? 

A. — Yes, that ough#to be our aspiration but the difficulty is that they 
will take their own men. 

Q , — But if we give them a fair amount of control we might get them to 
change their views. We have a Board of Control of Apprentice- 
ship Examination consisting of official and representatives of en- 
gineering firms and the pupils who pass out are taken as appren- 
tices hy the engineering firms. 

A. — That is the only way to develop. 

Q. — AV'ith regard to the teaching profession in Bengal perhaps you will 
agi'ee tliat it is not well jiaid. 

A . — Teaching })rofession isiBni‘>ieral)le here. Tn Switzerl.aiid it is well 
paid. In Fiance and Germany it is poorly paid. Here it is 
miserably jiaid. Each teacher takes 4 or 5 private tutorships and 
after a short time becoine>‘ a wreek. 

Q. — Can you help us hy suggesting how it could ho made more attractive? 

A. — Tn the first place we must give them a living wage and I think we 
may follow the English system of insurance. That would give 
them some sort of safety. 

Q. — You mean superannuation fund? 

A . — some provision of that kind. 

Q, — ^AVould you bring pressure on the school authorities? 

A. — My idea is to have a secondary Board working under the TTniversity. 

By Mr, Khaitan. 

Q . — Do you agree that ivlong with the improvements and alterations in 
the system of education efforts should also be made to find aven- 
ues of employment for men found unemployable in particular lines? 

A, — Unless I have ascertained that there are possibilities in those lines 
I would not train boys. 

you think that while edu(‘ation should be improved we ought 
also to take steps for the development of industries, /'.e., establish- 
ment of industries in which people will find employment ? 

A. — It is desirable that there should be industiies. 

Q. — As regards the development of industries do you really think that 
the peoxde of Bengal are temperamentally and intellectuallv unfit 
for it ? 

A, — Intellectually not unfit at all. Temperamentally I would not say 
unfil, there is not that amount of keenness. Wliat 1 mean is that 
smart Bengali boy would prefer to be a good lawyer or doctor 
than a grftit industrialist. This trend of mind is towards intel- 
lectual pursuits. We lack what I might call industiial courage. 
We lack the power of taking great risks. 

28 a 
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Q, — ^You will remember that a little over a century ago Bengal was an 
industiual province,, e.g., in cotton weaving. 

— TVe can’t take to that occupation. There is some inherent defect. 
You can’t do it, it is against your nature. 

Q. — Don’t you think that the prejudice is more against hand industries 
than against power industries ? 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q, — Do you agree that avenues of employment should be created ? 

A, — ^Yes. 

Q. — Don’t you think that the want of development of industries in the 
province is due to a great extent to the economic conditions and 
in the economic conditions I would include measures like protec- 
tion ? 

A, — I am against protection. 

Q. — Don’t you find that a large number of Bengalis are taking to indus- 
tries and that the number is gradually increasing? 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q, — Therefore does it not lead you to the hope that with proper training 
and facilities Bengalis could be relied upon to take to industries 
in larger and larger numbers ? 

A . — I have no doubt. 

Q. — Apart from the question of protection there are other metliods ])y 
which industries could be developed. Suppose that there are cer- 
tain kinds of materials which are used by Government as stores 
are mamifactured, and the manufacturer can supply the required 
quality. If Government undertakes to buy a sufficient quantity 
of those materials from that manufacturer don’t you think that 
will give an impetus to an effort that will give a reasonable chance 
of success. 

A. — ^Yes. Government should encourage in that way. 

Q. — Suppose in a town like Dacca if by the supply of electric power 
small industries could be maintained and carried on with profit 
provided the manufacturers could get electric power at cheap rate 
don’t you think Government should help the men with the power? 

A, — Yes, if there was a demand and if the power could be given without 
imposing any burden on the tax-payer. 

Q , — ^You would recommend that Government should investigate into that 
sort of things? 

A, — Certainly. * 

Q , — Do you think that if possible Government should give facilities for 
the purchase of ra^" materials with which small industries could 
be carried on? 

A . — I think the Industries Department should see to that. 

Q , — The big jute mills in Bengal being in the hands of Europeans the 
people of the province have not been able to find employment there 
except as clerks and labourers and to learn the work and therefore 
have not been able to start the industry themselves. 

A , — It is want of enterprise. In Bombay originally cotton mill industry 
was in the hands of Europeans but the enterprising people of the 
province captured it. 
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Q. — If possible^ you would advocate that some measures should be 
taken whereby employment could be found for Bengalis. 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q. — ^What do you think of the development of India mercantile marine 
where a lifrge number of Indians could find employment? 
Would you advocate faking of measures whereby indigenous 
mercantile marine could be developed in the interest of Indian 
trade also? 

A. — Yes. I would support, whatever measures are likely to reduce the 
burden of people and help them. 

Q , — You have advocated technical schools on a limited scale. Don’t 
you think that the hoys would he better fitted to go out into the 
world educated with a vocational or industrial bias? 

A . — A man would be more useful if the education he had received had 
a vocational or industrial bias. 

Q . — If you could find a common factor in the early stage of education 
in which there would be a vocational bias you would accept it? 
Would you agree with me that at the early stage it is not 
necessary to choose what particular industry a boy should go in 
for, but he should get training in the elements common to 
everything? ' 

A , — I think it would bo better. 

Q , — Would YOU further agree with me that for the first 6 or 7 years a 
common form of education could be given to all boys? 

A.— Yes. 


(By Dr. Banner jee.) 

Q . — In your opinion the problem of unemployment is partly social, 
partly educational and partly economical. 

A.— Yes. 

Q . — As regards the second you think that a boy should be taken out 
of school early unless he shows “ special aptitude for higher 
education 

,4.~Yes. 

Q . — You would suggest greater facilities for technical and vocational 
education and in order to make sucli education real you would 
try to secure practical experieiu'c for the boys. How could you 
secure it — by making arrangements with business houses? 

A. — Yes, if they would take us. We should try to induce them. 
Dr. Meek’s suggestion of a joint Board of industrialists and 
educationists would be of value in this direction. 

(Dr. Banner jee : 1 asked Mr. Carey whether he thought it 

possible that European firms would take young Bengalis for 
training in their concerns. He said it w{>uld be quite possible.) 

That is the only way to get the business and industrial ])eoj)le to 
come to help us. We must be contented with an opening and 
gradually widen the opening. Our young men ought to be 
prepared to^begin if necessary at the lowest rung of the ladder 
and on the smallest salary. If they are able to give proof that 
they are efficient their results are sure to be recognised. 
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jQ, — You donH object to assisrt^nce being afforded to industriesP 

— I am against protection in any shape or form but I agree to giv- 
ing facilities when necessary. 

Q. — As regards the Committee suggested by Dr. Meek you think that 
it should consist of business men and industAalists. 

4. — It ought not to consist of business men and industrialists alone 
but also educationists. 


{By Mr, T. B, Roy.) 

Q , — ^Your idea is that young men should be diverted to industries, 
commerce and trade. 

A. — I want to restrict the entrance to the IJniversity only to those 
boys who are mentally fit. I have stated my ideas about techni- 
cal and vocational training. 

Q. — Don’t you think that more medical schools are required? 

A. — Yes, that is a question of finding the money. 

{By Mr. K. C. Roy Chovdluiry .) 

Q, — I think you have read Mr. Bi%s’ report on Primary education. 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q. — Don’t you think that if primary education is introduced in a 
limited form that would partially solve the problem of unem- 
ployment of the educated middle-class: Bengalis because so many 
teachers will be required? Are you in favour of primary educa- 
tion as a solution to the problem of unemployment among the 
middle-class educated Bengalis? 

A. — It would palliate the question of unemployment for sometime but 
afterwards it will aggravate. 

Q. — Don’t you think that our working classes cannot rise higher for 
want of primary education and not having a social status on 
the education to ensure a social status they spend the money 
they earn not on what is best for them? 

A. — Thirty years ago we had in Calcutta many Bengali carpenters, 
now there is practically none. Their sons are mostly clerks or 
have taken <o other occupations. I have no idea as to what will 
happen if you educate all men. Education is good for .every 
bodv. 1 was at one time a very strong advocate of mass education 
whether that theory will really l>e best now or not I cannot say. 

Q. — You are in favour of vocational and technical education. 

A. — Vocational and industrial education should be given provided 
there is some chance of finding employment. 

Q. — The main industries of Bengal are jute, coal and tea. In the 
past we have sent boys abroad for industrial training but none 
of them has really been sent for training in the jute industry 
and we have no share in this industry while such industries as 
tanning, pottery making, pencil making, defy have followed the 
technical education of some of our young men. 
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A . — I do not jondemn the whole thing. There must be capital behind* 
and business training. 

— I think it has struck you that shop-keeping is a paying business 
for which you want no training. 

A , — ^You want a young boy to be apprentice there. 

Q . — There are any number of B. Sc.’s who are seeking for jobs. Are 
you in favour of restricting the lawyers profession to supply and 
demand as in the case of solicitors? 

A . — It is difficult but something should be done. 


(By Mr. Nasim Ali.) 

Q * — What do you think Government can do in the matter of finding 
avenues of employment. 

A . — We cannot force business' men to do anything. 

Q . — Would you recommend to Government that there should he some- 
thing like a Board as suggested by Dr. Meek which will create 
an atmosphere by which industrial firms may be induced to take 
young Bengalis in their business? 

A . — To the higher service they will not take us. So far as lower posts 
are concerned they will and our young men will have to 
gradually force their way up. 

Q , — Is it your opinion that Government ought to give effect to the 
recommendations of the Industrial Commission at once? 

A, — Yes. So far as possible. 

Q . — If certain co-operative societies are started for some industrial 
purposes should Government help them by giving facilities? 

A . — Government ought to help. 

Q . — The Government of Madras and the Government of Bihar and 
Orissa have passed bills for granting industrial loans, etc. Do 
YOU think that it is desirable to have similar legislation in Ben- 
gal? 

A.— Yes. 

Oral evidence of Dr. H. W. B. Moreno, Honorary Secretary, The 
British Indian People Association, Calcutta. 

. (Examined on the 3rd September 1923.) 


[By Dr. Banner jee.) 

Q . — Do you think it practicable to effe(*t a social boycott of higher 
literary education except in the case of wealthy people? 

A . — I do not think it a very impracticable scheme. To make my point 
clear I would make higher education more and more expensive 
because of the fact that it is overrun now. I should make 
. literary higher education expensive just as it is in England. 

(Dr. Banner jee: In England it is not always expensive.) 
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My idea is that if you make hijyher education chea^ you will have 
hoys goin^? up to I. A. or I. Sc. or even for the Matriculation 
examination and continuinf^ for higher education for no other 
reason than that they have no other purpose in life. 

Q, — Your method is destructive rather than constructive. 

A, — No, it is not. What I want is an advisory body which should 
advise boys and suggest to them other avenues of service. 

Q, — Unless such an advisory body is prepared to spend money its 
advise will not be acceptable to the students. Who will provide 
the money? Should the State do so? 

A. — No. Why should the State spend? The Advisory Board will be 
an honorary board only and there will not be any cost to main- 
tain it. 

Q. — What about the social boycott? How could it be effective? 

A , — AYhat I mean is that I want a decreasing number of pupils to go 
ill for literary education in our University. At the same time 
T do dot wish to have an encouragement of industrialism in 
India such as there is in England. 

Q . — How do you propose to solve the problem of unemployment by 
enfranchising the labouring classes? 

A. — I want to enfranchise labour as I want the people to feel that 
labour has a dignity. If you do not enfranchise labour, people 
will be less inclined to take to dabour. 

Q. — Do you think tht^t by giving the labourer a vote you will induce 
the educated Bengalis to take to manual work? 

A. — Yes, the Bengalis want to take some dignified profession and the 
enfranchisement of the labouring classes would give them that 
dignity. At least it would accelerate matters. If a man rises 
even to be a Foreman he feels that he is in a secondary position. 

Q. — Could you give us some details of the technical and industrial 
institutions which you suggest should be opened? 

A. — I do not favour large commercial and industrial institutions 
because there is always the bulk of young men who cannot pay 
to go in for higher training. I would rather open out small 
institutions such as the City and Guilds Institutions in London. 
I would introduce nib making, carpentry, dyeing, etc. There 
should be large institutions for some and small institutions for 
the majority. 

Q, — How do you propose to compulsorily combine manual and business 
training with literary training? 

A. — I would make manual training compulsory from the earliest age' 
and business training afterw^ards. 

Q. — ^What sort of business training. 

A. — I would make a separate class for the study of accountantship, etc., 
in the higher classes. 

Q , — What sort of manual training? 

A. — Carpentry, smithies, etc. 
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(By President) 

Q. — Carpentry in itself would not be a sufficiently remunerative work. 

A . — I only instance carpentry and smithy as it is simple to erect their 
shops in a school. 

Q- — ^You advocate*general]y the principle that the son should ordinarily 
follow his father^s profession in the case of the Muhammadans 
and Anglo-Indians, reaffirmation of Barnasram Dharma in the 
case of Hindus, the highest kind of education being open to all 
caste peoples, barbers, sweepers, tailors, potters, cultivators^ 
etc., in technological work and official disavowal of literary 
training in highest and most desirable type of education. 
Would that solve the problem of unemployment? 

A, — Yes, to a great extent. What I mean is that I should have those 
men kept to their vocation in life. Though I should not shut 
them up altogether T would not encourage them. I should not 
advise, a whole caste of sweepers to go in for higher education, 
at the same time I would not keep out worthy men of the caste,, 
if they wshowed aptitude. 

Q. — You advocate the restriction of higher literary education by the 
levying of a higher rate of fees? 

A, — Yes. Our professors are not sufficiently well paid. The fees 
should be raised and the professors better paid. 

Q, — Would you give us some details of your idea of co-operative 
work ? 

A . — I do not appreciate the co-operative movement remaining in the- 
hands of Government. It must be a people’s movement and 
they should control the societies. 

Q. — Who will inspect the accounts of the societies? 

A. — Inspectors appointed by the public through a registered society 
composed of non -officials. My idea is that people should have 
more and more share in the direction of the movement and in 
the management of the co-operative bodies. 

Q. — You consider that by giving votes to the labouring classes the 
educated Bengalis could be induced to take up manual work. 
What sort of qualifications would you expect an individual to 
have for entitling him to a vote? 

A. — The usual qualification, viz., the payment of a minimum fee as^ 
tax to Government. He should not be illiterate. 

Q, — How many registered labour associations are there in Bengal? 

A, — There are 57 associations or thereabouts. 

^ (By Mr. Khaiian.) 

Q. — Do you mean that the qualification for a labour elector should be 
different from the ordinary elector? 

A. — I do not mean that. 

Q. — You want two kinds of qualifications for franchise — one for the 
labouring classes and the other for general? 

A. — I see the difficulty of ‘lowering the voting qualifications. There 
should not 4>e different qualifications. 
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(By PteddenU) ^ 

only other alternative is to give the right of election of labour 
representatives to trade unions. Would 3 rou restrict it to those 
which are in the vicinity of Calcutta or give it to all the unions 
in Bengal? How many members would you give to the labour- 
ing classes? « 

A . — I would rather divide Bengal into 2 or 3 or more parts. 

— I think you agree that labour is not sufficiently organised to co- 
ordinate in electing a member. 

A , — I am afraid I must differ. It is just possible to select some labour 
associations within a certain area and they could send a 
representative. 

(By Kh/in Bahadur Maulvi Wmiinuddin Ahmed,) 

— You want to raise the cost of education in order to reduce the 
number of educated people? 

A , — I want to reduce the number of so-called educated men. 

— For that you could raise the standard of education? 

A , — I hold that the standard is high but the curriculum and the 
method of examination are exceedingly low. I want to discou- 
rage those boys who have no ;*eason to come to the University. 


XBy Mr. Cozens,) 

— What is your opinion about the system of education of Anglo- 
Indians? 

A . — I hold that the Anglo-Indians are making a great mistake in fol- 
lowing the system of Cambridge. We should more and more 
adopt the Indian standard. Our best men are the men who have 
followed the Calcutta University system. Since the introduc- 
tion of the Cambridge examinations our community has gone 
backwards. The result is that the Anglo-Indian is shut out by 
going in for the Cambridge University Examinations and he is 
unable to get into high and lucrative appointments. We are 
more and more seeing the necessity for adopting the Indian 
University standard. We need more of the education of this 
country as we have to compete with Indians. 

<2- — Do you think that sufficient interest is taken by teachers upon 
Anglo-Indian children? » 

A , — Very little indeed. 

Q . — Do you agree with me when I say that ladf^ go right through the 
school without any advice or guidance and also there is great 
laxity of interest on the part of parents as a whole to find out 
what a boy is meant for? 

A . — When a family isi down in the world it is very easy for us to com- 
plain of defects. What really happens is that — the parents are 
in so impoverished (urcumstances that they want their boys to 
finish their education as early as possible and commence to 
earn. Our false standard of living is also responsible to a great 
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extent.® To relieve this aspect of distress I would advise the* 
granting of scholarships to An^^lo-Indian boys and girls as I 
outlined in the recent Economic Conference convened by the 
Hon^ble Nawab Syed Nawab Ali Chowdhury, Minister of 
Agriculture and Industries, where also I outlined a scheme for 
Anglo-Indian housing in flats, as a relief to their increasing 
poverty. 

Q . — In a comfortable Anglo-Indian family how much interest do 
generally parents take in their boy and also the teachers in the 
school? 

A , — I suppose that is an evil. Anglo-Indian education is so badly paid 
that you get the worst men as teachers. 

(By President.) 

<2* — ^You consider that the teaching profession is badly paid. Are 
these teachers properly trained as teachers? 

A. — They are not for the reason that you cannot attract good men on 
the poor pay offered. 

Q , — Are you in favour of encouraging Anglo-Indian to settle in a 
Colony ? 

A. — Certainly not, when there are miles of territories available in the 
provinces of India. 

Q . — You are in favour of Anglo-Indians joining Indians in eveiy'- 
thing? 

A. — In most things. 

Q. — Are you in favour of an auxiliary force for Anglo-Indians? 

would have Anglo-Indians units as indeed there are other such 
units, all going to make up the territorial foi(‘es in India. For 
Anglo-Indian units I would advise the officering of them by 
Anglo-Indians, whicli would go to make the serving in such 
units popular, men being thus givaia the opportunity to rise to 
any position in the unit. / 

Oral evidence of Rev. Father A. Cille, Editor, Catholic Herald 

of Imiia”. 

(Examined on the 22nd September 1923.) 

The possibility of introdurtion of yeneraJ primary edurafion . — The vil- 
lage life in Bengal is not attractive and the influx of men to town 
’ from villages as a result of the spread of education is the chief 
cause of unemployment. It is much simpler to keep the peasants 
into the held by bettering their conditions than attracting them 
to towns and devising for their benefit expensive colonies. All 
the boys of the eight ITasanabad villages who have gone through 
the pi‘imary s(‘hool are at present in Calcutta. 

(By President.) 

Q. — How would you improve the condition of the peasants? 

A. — ^By giving^ prim ary education, starting co-operative societies and 
improving at the same time the condition of their tenures. At 
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present the zemindar prevents the peasant from nAking any im- 
provement on his land; under certain tenures the peasants are 
not allowed to build themselves a house in bricks. No literate boy 
submits to that and he comes to Calcutta. Primary schools and co- 
operative societies should be started side by side. In Chota 
Nagpur we have 450 primary schools and 450 c*o-operative units 
or circles. That system should be introduced in Bengal. The 
two should go together. 

The lines along which reform of the 'present educational system should 
proceed . — The simplest course is to follow the recommendations 
of the University Commission. Secqndaiy education should be 
severed from the University and placed under a Board. At pre- 
sent there is corruption in the University examinations and a 
very high percentage of students pass out. The fees should be 
raised and the standard of examination made higher so that 
only 10 per cent, should pass out. 

Steps which should hci taken to provide training in vocations in which 
there would, be openings for Anglo-Indians and middle-class 
Bengalis . — Such steps as would lead to the employmeni of men in 
new and existing fields should be taken. So far as Anglo-Indian 
education is concerned the free school boys have no training. 
They leave school at 16 or IT, loiter about the streets seeking" 
employment, and degenerate . into casuals and loafers. For 
them and Bengali boys there should be vocational and technical 
training as advocated by the headmasters of schools at their year- 
ly conferences. ’ At present the Anglo-Indian boys are obliged 
to take up any employment after leaving school such as tally 
clerks. After leaving school, they should be subjected to voca- 
tional training and not be let loose before the age of 18. The 
schools at Asansol and Kalimpong should be helped in develop- 
ment. 

Steps which should he taken to bring Bengali capital into industries . — 
Steps should be tak^ to provide commercial training first. 

Measures which should he adopted to improve the hanking facilties< for 
existing and na>scent industries . — Too many Indian banks are 
directed by lawyers. There is a great lack of bank branches in 
Mufassal whi(‘li under the present conditions of insecurity, greatly 
hampers trade out in the country. 


(By President.) 

Q . — Do you think banking facilities are bad in this country? 

A. — Yes. Indians should be given a training in banking and should be 
sent home with scholarships. 

The possibilities of successful agricultural colonies . — I think Captain 
Petavel’s colonisation scheme might be tried on a judicious scale. 
I don’t think tbe middle-class Bengalis are very fit for agricul- 
ture. Those boys whose fore-fathers were cultivators should be 
taken back to the land or encouraged to stay. That would give the 
others elbow space. Low lands are considered unsuitable for 
cultivation by Anglo-Indians. Yet several attempfs in the vicinity 
of Calcutta have been successful. 
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Methods to he adopted to induce the existing industries to give the 
Bengalis a trial — 


(By President.) 

• 

Q . — Industries in Bengal being mostly in the hands of others than 
Bengalis can you suggest any method by which industrialists 
could be induced to give the Bengalis a trial? 

A . — I think if the Bengalis are fit they will take them. 

Q . — DonH you think that there is a prejudice and^ they will not take a 
Bengali weaving master because he is a Bengali? 

A. — I don’t think it is a racial prejudice. It is because Bengalis are 
considered as less suitable for the control of labour. A man who 
has a commercial value is bound to make his way. 

Emigration. — It is a very costly affair. Only a very small percentage 
could be emigratecl. Australia and Canada are practically closed 
to the Indian born and the Anglo-Indian. 

Formation of regiments with provision for training in a trade. — I 
consider it essential to have a regiment with. Anglo-Indians. It 
would ])e cheaper than a British regiment. But then it should 
not be looked upon as a hobby but as a profession. I wush every 
Anglo-Indian were subjected to military training for two years. 

(By President.) 

Q. — What will he do when his time is up? 

A . — By that time he will have received training in some avocation and 
he will go back and take to that. 

Q . — Will you make Anglo-Indians professional soldiers? 

A . — By all means but I don’t think Government will agree to it. They 
are not given a chance. 

Q. — If you have an Anglo-Indian regiment would you have a Bengali 
regiment? 

A. — Certainly. That is rather a political question, but from a military 
point of view the result is the same. 

U nemployment insurance {Rev. Father Gille). — In order to know" the 
extent of the problem it is necessary to know- the number of the 
unemployed. 

Q . — Would you tell me how to get an estimate of unemployed men in 
* Bengal? 

A . — Get them registered. If unemployment bureaus are opened and 
run by experts they would be very useful. But I would advocate 
sectional bureaus for definite sections of w'orkers and wdiich wdll 
see their men right through. General unemployment buieaus 
do not give satisfactory results. 

Q . — Looking at the unemployment question how can you find employ- 
ment if there are no jobs? 

A. — There are more unemployables than unemployed. Anglo-Indians 
Have been trained to depend on salaried job. The pinch will force 
them to make jobs for themselves. Already a near spirit is going 
among the young Anglo-Indians. 
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Q , — Are there any other suggestions that you can offer P 

A , — I would suggest compulsory primary education for the mill areas* 

Q, — That would not help the middle-(‘lass Bhadraloks. 

A.— No. 

President : For men who care to work with their hands thero 
is no unemployment. It is simply a class unemployment, not unem- 
ployment of the province as a whole. 

Q . — Do you think that the Anglo-Indians should take up the Indian 
system of education and compete w^ith Indians instead of having 
a separate type of education as Cambridge education. 

A . — I don't think it is worth clianging. Now that secondary edu(‘aiion 
dovetails into the Fniversity course, it’s enougli iliat Anglo-Indians 
should ioiii Indians in llighei education. I am not particular 
almut the secondary education (‘uiiiculuin, as all dejiends on the 
quality of the teachei s. 

Q. — ^You say that all depends on the teachers. Wliat is your opinion 
about them? 

.4. — They are (|uite good enough in Anglo-Indian schools. 

Q. — But what about tlndr recruitment? 

A, — I don’t know much about that. AV(' (^atholicshavo our standard and 
our own mode «t lecruiting. 

Q. — At present teachers are not well paid. Suiqiose a conqmlsory 
superannuation lund is started would that lai^'C their standard 
and elficiency? 

A. — Yes. 

{By Khan Bahadur Maulri W asiimiddin Ahmed.) 

Q. — Ilow many educational institutions have your society got in 
Bengal ? 

A . — Two colleges — one St. Joseph’s at Darjeeling and the other St. 
Xavier’s in Calcutta, other Catholic agencies run some thirty 
schools. We are also building a techni(‘al school for 500 boys at 
Asansol. 

Q. — Do you receive any Government aid? 

A. — Nothing, except occasional grants and capitation grants. 

Q . — What is the number of students in the College Department:^ 
A.— 700 or 800. 

Q . — And in the schools? 

A. — 700. Altogether Catholic Anglo-Indian Schools in Bengal number 
some G,000 students. 

(). — Are non-Christians admitted to the schools? 

A. — Not as boarders but as day-scholars. In St. Xavier’s College there 
are Indian day-scholars. 

Q. — What fees are charged at your institutions? # 

A . — In the College Bs. 8 and in the School Rs. 12 for the day-scholars 
and E/S. 32 for the boarders. 
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Q. — ^Do they all receive moral and religions instructions? 

A, — ^Yes. 

Q . — Do you think religious and moral instruction necessary? 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q. — Do you find any great difference between the students receiving* 
instruction in your institutions and other students? 

A, — It is difficult to compare. 

Q . — Do you find any marked difference? 

A . — We never try to compare. 

Q, — Haven’t you noticed any difference? 

..‘1. — In our colleges the students come and talk to tlieii* profeNsoix, 
more freely. There is more conimuiicatiou between the students 
and masters. 

Q . — Do you attach much importance to home influence over children? 

A. — Enormous. AVe always advise people not to ])ut their children in 
boarding. 

Q. — How is it that most of the Anglo-Indian children leave school before- 
completing their studies? 

A . — Owing to their poverty the parents are anxious to see their'children 
earning as early as possible and the boys are equally i inpatient, - 

Q . — What are the chief avenues of employment for Anglo-Indians? 

A . — They are mostly employed as assistants in commercial or trade 
firms. 'Phey have little of their own. They are afraid of 
anything adventurous. 

Q. — Is it not desirable that Anglo-Indian girls should be taught em- 
broidery and lace work? 

A . — That would not pay them. They make embroidery and laces for 
home purposes hut not for economic purposes. 

Q. — You want to extract sympathy of employers by marching the 
unemployed Anglo-Indians through Clive Street. Do they not 
employ as many as they -want? 

.4.— -Yes. I want to do that to minimise the callousness of s()me^ 
employers who throw out their men on the street on the slightest 
pretext. 

Q. — What measures w’ould you suggest for uplifting the Anglo-Indian 
community? 

A , — I think the pinch will do it. To prevent unemployment boys should 
leave school at the age of 18, learn some profession, and enter 
into business. 

Q. — Do you really believe that the formation of an Anglo-Indian* 
regiment will relieve their distress? 

A. — It will give them character. 

Q, — Will they be as efficient as British soldiers? 

A. — I think so. 

Q. — ^Wbuld you like to place the Bengalis in the same position? 

A. — Certainly; not as a cure for unemployment, but chiefly to make them 
manly. 
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Q . — ^You speak about Belgium. There do they carry on agriculture by 
manual labour or by machinery? 

A. — By machinery under a co-operative sy>tem. TLere is one machine 
for one village. 

Q . — Do you think it desirable to have the same arrangements in 
Bengal? 

A. — I don't think you can do that here where the plots are small and 
are divided by bunds. 

Q . — Are not the plots also small in Belgium ? 

A. — ^Yes, but there are no bunds. 

Q. — What professions would you recommend for the unemployed Anglo- 
Indians and middle-class Bengalis? Would you not recommend 
small industries and agriculture? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — Do you think they are fitted for starting agriculture without using 
machinery? 

A. — Some of them will do and have done so. 

<2. — What sort of help should Government give them? 

A. — No help. 

Q, — W^ould you like the idea suggested to us by Col. Gidney that each 
Anglo-Indian should get some free land? 

A. — No, not free but on easy terms. 

Q, — ^And that Government should give Rs. 50 per month to each un- 
employed Anglo-Indian for some time? 

A. — That will spoil them. I don’t think it is good for any body. 

Q . — Do you think it is desirable to colonise outside India such as 
Andamans? 

A. — ^Yes, if it can be done. 

Q, — Is not the climate of India better? 

A. — In some parts it is better and in some it is worst. 

Q . — Is there not a chance of training tlie natives of Andamans in 
agriculture? 

A. — That is hopeless. They are primitive people and live on hunting. 

Q. — Do you think that the Anglo-Indians will take to coal mining? 

A. — As miners. I doubt it. They should have to lower their standard 
very much. 

Q. — ^Are not the Anglo-Indians fond of living beyond their means? 

A. — If not beyond, too little within. 

Q , — ^Are they not fond of races? 

A. Yes, but I don’t think they spend much on them. 

Q. — What means would you like to adopt to make them more thrifty? 

A. — Force of circumstances will make them more thrifty. 
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Statement of expenditure incurred by the Government of 
Bengal, Unemployment Enquiry Committee. 

Items of expend! tore . Amount . 

Rs. A. p. Rs. A. P. 

1. Travelling and halting allowances 

to members .... 294 15 0 

2. Travelling and halting allowances 

to witnesses . . .... 150 15 0 

3. .Other contingencies — 

(а) Printing of questionnaire . . 21 4 0 

(б) Postage stamps . . 103 3 0 

(c) Stationery charges . . 137 13 9 

(d) Conveyance charges . . 0 10 0 

(e) Typing charges . . 20 0 0 

282 14 9 

Total 728 12 9* 

• IncluBlvo of the cost of the postage stamps and stationery valued at Rs. 131-7-6 supplied by tiie 
office of the Director of Industries, Bengal, free of charge. 

D. MEEK, 

Chuirman, Unemployment Committee, 

The 10 ill December 1024, 


p. G. t»res-s— 18-3-1925— ()(>2M—60U J. N. B. 




QoVbrnment of bemoal. 


DKPARTMKNT OF AORICULTURE AND INDUBTRIASr 
Indusfcpias. 


CALCUTTA, THE 10th DECEMBER 1924. 


RESOLUTION- No. 6181Ind. 

In pursuance of a resolution carried in the Bengal Legislative Council 
on 30lh March 1922, a committee composed of mneothcial and non-official 
gentlemen was appointed in this department resolution No. r>579Incl., 
dated the 18th November 1922, to in\esiigate the problem of unemploy- 
ment among the educated middle classes lu Bengal and to suggest remedial 
measures. 

2. It was subsequently decid^^d in this department resolution 
No. IGSbInd., dated the 28th March 1923, to include in the scope of enquiry 
of the committee the qnebtion ot unemployment among the Anglo-Indian 
middle classes as well and suggestions as to its solution, and the number of 
members of the committee was raised to 12. 

3, The committee has completed its inquiry and has submitted its 
report with recommendations suggesting remedial measures. The reccra 
mendations of the committee are now under the consideration of Govern- 
ment. Meanwhile the report is published for general information. 

4. His Excellency the Goveri or take this opportunity of expressing 
his thanks to {he membeis of the committee tor their labours in connec- 
tion with the inquiry. He also regrets the death of Rai Radha Charan 
Pal Bahadur, the mover of the resolution in pursuance of which the 
committee was appointed, and of Mr. J. H. Rundlett, one of the represen- 
tatives of the Anglo-Indian community on the committee. The former 
died before the committee commenced its work, while the latter partici- 
pated in the delihoratioiis of the committee, but died before the report 
•iVas actually drawn up. 

By order of the Government of Bengal 
(Department of Agriculture and Industries), 

G. S. DUTT,"" 

Secretary to the Sovermnent of Bengal. 


B. G Pfw— 17-12-1924— 1678J— 600- J. U 0. 
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